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PART FIRST, 



IXncitnt Jbtate ot tftt Zoium 



INTRODUCTORY VIEW OF 



SCOTLAND 



IN THK 



MIDDLE OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 



$HAKBSPi$AAfi has by his genius perpetuated the 
nemory of two important events in the history of 
kotland, — the assassination of King Duncan^ and the 
^nsequent usurpation of Macbeth, as his successor. 
hi although in his well-known tragedy he has ad- 
lered to the main circumstances of the catastrophe, 
et, misled by false authorities, or yielding to fiction, 
le has departed considerably from historical facts. 
)uncan was murdered either personally or by direction 
f Macbeth, not at Inverness, but at Bothgowanan, 
ear Elgin, in the year 1039. H-e left two sons, 
klalcolm afterwards sumamed Ceanmore, or greaU 
tad, and Donal Baan, or the tvhiie. Malcolm 
ought refuge in Cumberland, then a dependancy of 
he Scotish crown, and Donal fled to the Hebrides, 
^lacbeth, supported by several of the clans, then as- 
lumed the vacant throne, and was inagurated at Scone. 
Whatever might have been the validity of his claim, 
he continued to reign for seventeen years, during 
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4 HISTCRY OF DUNFERMLINE. 

which' period he displayed much vigour in repressing 
internal dissensions^ and practised justice and benefi- 
cence in the administration of public affairs. 

Malcolm, who resided in England during this reign, 
had cultivated the friendship and obtained the protec- 
tion of Edward the Confessor, and of his maternal 
uncle. Si ward earl of Northumberland ; with their 
assistance he resolved to assert his claim to the throne ; 
of his ancestors, and the potent earl, with the per- 
mission of Edward, collected a numerous army, headed 
by himself, his son Osbert, and Malcolm, and advanced 
into Scotland, where they were joined by MucdufFthe 
chieftain of Fife, with all the force he could muster. 
The opposing armies met in the neighbourhood of 
Dunsinan, a few miles to the north-east of Perth, when 
a very sanguinary battle was fought, and the army of 
Macbeth was totally vanquished. The slaughter on 
both sides was immense for that age. A contemporary 
chronicle states the loss of Macbeth 's army to amount 
to 3000, and that of Malcolm to about half that num- 
ber Macbeth, however, was not slain here; although * 
the brave Osbert, one of the opposing leaders, fell in "^ 
the battle. Macbeth retired to the north, where "^ 
he had hoped to raise new forces, or find a secure "^ 
shelter. He continued for some time an unequal con- 
test with Malcolm, and was, according to history and 
tradition, killed in single combat by Macduff at ^ 
Lamphanan, in Aberdeen-shire^ on the fifth ofi(^ 
l)ecember, 1056. ^ 

Malcolm Ceanmore now ascended his father's throne, ^ 
and was crowned at Scone, 25th April, 1057* Having ^ 
attained to supreme power^ he had many supporters ^ 
to reward, and many expectants to gratify. Macduff, as '" 
a principle coadjutor, was entitled to his chief regard. ?* 
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INTBODUCTOBY VIBW. 5 

It Bppears^ however, that all the privileges this chief 
required were, 1st. That he and his successors, lords 
of Fife, should have the right o£ placing the kings of 
Scotland on the throne at their coronation. 2nd. That 
they should lead the van of the Scottish army when- 
ever the royal banner was displayed. 3rd. That if 
he or any of his kindred committed slaughter of sud- 
deiUjfy they should have a peculiar sanctuary^ and obtain 
remission on paying an atonement in money. But the 
new king had a more difficult task to perform than re- 
warding his immediate supporters. He had to repress 
the turbulent spirit and conciliate the affections of the 
northern clans who lamented the late king, to whom 
they were strongly attached, and whose loyalty to 
Malcolm, although of their own blood, was lessened 
by the successful support he had received from a 
Saxon army, and by a host of settlers who were to be 
rewarded with grants from the country they had con- 
quered. But the young king, possessing much force 
of character and the most intrepid courage, soon over- 
awed the murmurs of rebellion, and preserved his do- 
minions entire, which consisted, at this period, of Scot- 
land north of the Forth, together with the Lothians 
and Cumberland : but the Hebrides, the Orkney, and 
Shetland Islands, were at this time independent of 
the Scotish throne. 

Gibbon, the Roman historiatn has giveaa picturesque 

description of ancient Caledonia in the following 

magnificent sentence : — " The masters of the fairest 

and most wealthy climate of the globe turned with 

contempt from gloomy hills assailed by the winter 

tempest«-from lakes concealed in a blue mist — and from 

cold and lonely heaths over which the deer of the 

forest were chased by a troop of naked barbarians !" 
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6 HISTORY OF DUMFJBBBCLINE. 

Woods^ lakes, and marshes, are the prominent features 
of every country in its natural state, and peculiarly 
distinguished Scotland in ancient times. For several 
ages the forests continued to flourish, the marshes to 
stagnate, and the lakes remain to this day. The 
campaigns^ and still more the improvements, of the 
Romans, the desolation of continual wars, and the 
waste occasioned by an increasing population, at length 
felled the woods, and, to a great degree, denuded the , 
country. In the eleventh century the district of Fife 
and all the regions to the north of the Forth were in i 
a great measure in a state of nature. They had been 
beyond the pale of Roman civilization; the Saxon • 
population had not yet extended so far frpm the south, ■■ 
and of course the Celtic manners and usages continued 
in full force. 

Agriculture was at this period scarcely known in 
Scotland proper ; that is northward of the Forth, 
The example set them by the Romanised descendants 
and the Anglo-Saxons of the south, had no influence 
on the barbarous manners of the northern population, 
who hated and despised them as aliens and intruders, - 
and disdained, alike, themselves and their innovations ' 
on ancient customs. The Celts were yet in the hun- 
ter state of society, and subsisted chiefly on the game j 
of the forest, and on the flesh and milk of their j 
domestic animals. 

They had always a strong aversion to towns. They - 
delighted solely (unless when engaged in war or pre- ^ 
datory excursions), in roaming through the forest in 
quest of the wild animals, in digging up the roots of a 
few plants, and in picking the scanty fhiits of spon- 
taneous giowth which a sterile climate afforded. There ; 
were scattered over the extent of the country a few 
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amlets and villages^ but scarcely any places deserv- 
ng the name of towns in the modern sense of the word, 
^here there are no towns there can be no division of 
abour, and of course no variety of handicraftsmen. 
The individuals of every family are their own trade** 
men; and their habitations^ their clothing, and all 
their Utensils of every kind, must be constructed and 
manufactured by those wh^ use them. In such a 
state of society, the utmost rudeness must prevail in 
every department of social life : a hut of sod or of 
wattles afforded shelter from the storms of winter and 
the heats of summer : the skins of animals half made 
into a kind of leather, and wool coarsely manufactured 
into a species of cloth, protected their bodies; and the 
smith (the most ancient of artizans) who forged their 
swords and spear-heads, was almost the only trades- 
man such a population had any occasion to employ. 

A Celtic people must speak a Celtic language ; and 
it is certain that, northward of the Forth to the con- 
fines of Caithness, the Gaelic was in the eleventh 
century the vernacular language of Scotland. Through- 
out the Lothians and to the southward, the Anglo- 
Saxon had long prevailed; the former having gone in- 
to disuse through the intrusion of a different race of 
people. In less than one generation, however, this 
people extended themselves partially into the regions 
of Uie north, and there gradually introduced, with 
themselves, a new language, new customs, manners, 
and institutions. 
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Origin of the Town. 

Dunfermline signifies, in Gaelic, The fort by thecrooked 
rivulet; which fort refers to the building called Malcolm 
Ceanmore's tower that was placed on the peninsular 
mount in Pittencrieff glen. Dun signifies either a hill or a 
fort, because the strongholds were generally built on 
eminences. Fiar means crooked or winding, and Unn 
or lyn, a pool and a running water. In after times 
dun in Gaelic, and tun in Anglo-saxon, came to sig- 
nify a dwelling, a steading, a village, a town. From 
this tower Dunfermline, as a town, dates its origin, and 
derived its existence : hence the arms of the Town are 
a tower supported by two lions, with the motto, Esto 
rupes inaccessa; *'he thou an inaccessible rock," alluding 
to the rocky precipice on which the tower was erected. 

In the progress of society, towns, properly so called, 
are late in being formed ; they are the result of a con- 
siderable degree of civilization, of an appropriate rela- 
tive situation, and of an incipient trade. In ancient 
times almost every inland hamlet, village, and town, 
derived their origin and existence from a castle or a 
monastery. The first of these causes was the most 
ancient in its operation, as in every rude society there 
were kings and chieftains before their conversion to 
Christianity, and of course previous to the foundation 
of religious houses. In barbarous times nations or 
tribes are commonly at war with one another, and it 
became necessary for the chiefs to construct strong- 
holds capable of defending them and their families 
from hostile assaults. In selecting a site for this 
residence, inaccessibility to attack was the main object, 
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ORIOnr OP THB TOWN. 9 

and if, in addition to difficnlty of access, stone, wood, 
and water eoald be easily procured, the choice of 
situation would at once be decided. Hence most of 
the ancient castles and towers were built on promon* 
tariea, or rocky precipices,— -on islands, or peninsulas 
that poasessed strong natural as well as artificial 
defences. Around this secure abode, where the king 
or chief resided, his vassals and other retainers erected 
temporary huts of very frail materials, as near the 
castle as the nature of the ground would admit ; and 
they were ready at all times and on every hostile ag- 
gression to defend both their lord and themselves. 
Thus hamlets arose: the size of which would be deter- 
mined by the dignity of the chief and the number of 
Us followers. 

In those ages the kings and great barons were zeal- 
onsly devoted to the church. The clergy possessed 
great power over their minds, and sedulously attached 
Aem to their interests. To found a religious house, 
snd to endow it more or less, was an object of ambi- 
tion, because they were taught to believe that such 
piooa grants procured their sublunary success and 
comforty and obtained their future salvation. Hence, 
in the middle ages, the kings founded and endowed 
monasteries or chapels adjoining to their places of 
residence, whence they derived immediate spiritual 
comfort while they lived, and a hallowed sepulchre 
at their death. This example was emulated by the 
powerful barons, and the lesser according to the 
degree af their devotion or wealth. Such was the 
early association of church and king, the offspring oi' 
ignorance and of superstition in the dark ages. The 
religious establishments thus erected near a royal or 
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baronial residence^ had abo their hamlets ccmtiguoas/ 
the inhabitants of which consisted of the bondsmen, 
the freemen^ and mechanics, belonging to the monks. 
It might frequently happen that the hamlets were cod« 
joined and formed a small village. In the course of 
events these villagers had small allotments of land 
assigned to them ; by slow degrees the population in* 
creased; strangers in time added to the number; 
some small trade and manufactures began to be carried 
on ; and at length the hamlet was called a town, and 
had certain privileges conferred on it by the monas- 
tery, the baron^ or the king. 

In this manner Dunfermline had its origin in the 
reign of Malcolm Geanmore, from the united domesticf 
of the tower in the glen, and of the adjacent convent, 
about seven hundred and fifty years ago. 

' The site of Malcolm's tower was strikingly adap- 
ted for a stronghold, and could not fail of attracting 
a rude engineer of the eleventh century. Fordun says, 
it was a place extremely strong by natural situation^ 
and fortified by steep rocks ; in the middle of whid 
there is a pleasant level, likewise defended by rock 
and water, so that it might be imagined that th( 
following words were descriptive of this place.— 
Non hominifacilU, vix adeundaferis, '' It is difficul' 
to men, scarcely accessible by wild beasts." Th< 
venusta planities, or pleasant level on which th< 
tower was built, forms the summit of a very steej 
eminence, that rises abruptly out of the glen, an< 
causes the rivulet to wind round its base, forming ; 
peninsula. The whole substructure of the glen oi 
both sides is formed of ireestone, which projects ii 
many places from the surface, and these rugged dc 
clivities must have been clothed with thick impex 
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▼iooi woods, rendering the siimmit extremely diiBcalt 
of aooeM on three sidet/^ 

To understand property the connection of events 
vhich gave riae to Dunfermlme, it is necessary to 
give a very short description of the situation of the 
English throne, from the period of Alalcolm's accession 
uitil the conquest in 1066. 

On the accession of Emund Ironside to the English 
tfanme, h^ had a very formidable rivsl in Canute^ 
kii^ of Denmark, afterwards sumamed the Great : 
but Edmund being of the true Saxon line of monarchs, 
was (dkosen by the p(K>ple. Canute still contended 
strongly against him ; and after many severe battles, 
between the Saxons and Danes, he gained a bloody 
victory over Edmund ; in consequence of which, he 
was obliged to divide the kingdom with bis rival; 
snd his untimely death soon after, gave Canute quiet 
ad undisturbed possession of the whole. This fierce 
monarch cut off some of the royal Saxon line^ and 
fiwoed others into exile. Among these were the two 
jfoung sons of Edmund; who were banished to 
Hungary- 
Canute died in the year 1036, and was succeeded — 
first by Harold Harefoot ; who was not distinguished 
Ar any virtue ;— and afterwards by Hardicanute, who 
was remarkable for cruelty and avarice. Having died 
suddenly, the Danish race of kings were so hated for 
dicir exactions on the people, that Edward, sumamed 
I die Confessor, of the Saxon race, found, both from 

* A small ihigment of tihis Tower yet remains ; it is part of a 
vsD sfanoft levd with die gronnd. It has been very thick ; and the 
fMnes ^rfddi azs small, are strongly cemented with lime mixed with 
ssi-gcsTel, nsw as hard as the stones themselTes. 
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Danes and Saxons^ an easy accession to the throne^ in 
the year 1042. The two nations^ who had contended 
for two hundred years^ laid aside their ravages there- 
after ; and, as if wearied with mutual slaughter^ united 
in support of each other, and formed ever after^ in 
England, but one people. 

The reign of Edward was lasting and happy. He 
had lived long in Normandy ; and in some measure 
adopted the language and learning of that countiy. 
He brought with him a number of the Norman nobility 
to the English court; which was afterwards productive 
of many bad effects. The easiness of his temper, U^ 
gether with his superstition, paved the wa^ for another 
invasion of the country: as if the English were destined 
always to be governed by foreign masters. Although 
Edward was married he left no children, and the throne 
should have been filled by his nephew : but there was 
a formidable and more successful rival. 

It has already been mentioned, that Canute sent ont 
of the J^ingdom the two young sons of Edmund Iron- 
side. Edward, the oldest, had, during his exiles 
married in Hungary. By his wife he had a son, named 
Edgar ^theling, and two daughters ; one of whom, 
probably the youngest, was Margaret, afterwards the 
Queen of Malcolm Ceanmore. Edward, with his fiunily, 
had returned from Hungary, in the latter end of the 
reign of the Confessor, probably with the view of suc- 
ceeding him: but he died a short time after his arriials^ 
and left Edgar ^theling his right to the English throuft^ 

Edward the Confessor died in 1066, without nam- 
ing his successor : and Edgar's right was opposed 
Harold, the son of earl Godwin ; by whose intei 
chiefly, Edward had gained the throne. Harold alle^ 
that he was appointed successor by will. His pn 
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sions vrere believed by some, and allowed by all ; as 

Edgar's character was reckoned too feeble to sway the 

sceptre in those energetic times. But Harold's exal- 

^ tation was only the prelude to his calamities. He was 

^ apposed by his own brother Tostig, who, obtaining 

the assistance of a Norwegian army, met the forces of 

[{i Harold at Stanford bridge, where a bloody conflict 

r.. ensued, in which Tostig was completely defeated, and 

%\ be took refuge in Scotland with Malcolm Canmore. 

iq; But Harold's joy on his great victory was extremely 

i«| abort; for, immediately afler it, William duke of 

to*: Normandy, sumamed the Conqueror, landed at Hast- 

hff) ings, in Sussex, and laid claim to the English crown. 

D^ The celebrated battle of Hastings was fought on the 
Qp| 14th October, 1066, with the most determined bravery, 
'^\ on both sides, during the whole day : but accident, 
^-^ rather than superior courage, gave the victory to the 
Normans ; and William, the first monarch of a new 
toe 

TOD 
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dynasty, ascended the English throne, which was 
destined to be possessed by his descendants, even to 
oar own times. 

Edgar iEtheling being thus, by the success of 
bocj William, completely frustrated in his hopes of gaining 
i ^ tbe throne of his ancestors, retired to Scotland, under 
mil;! tile protection of Malcolm III.; probably with the 
f ^ view of engaging him in his interest. He aflerwards 
f sitl went to reside with his kinsman the earl of Northum- 
ri\t' berland ; but no favourable prospect of succeeding in 
iroci his wishes having occurred, he determined again to 
nas* i^f^um to Hungary with his family ; and had made 
;edbfP*rt of the voyage, when a storm drove them on the 
tere^coast of Fife, near the residence of Malcolm Ceanmore. 
illeg*^''^® result is well known. Margaret became his 
^^g^eijqueen ; and proved an inestimable blessing, not only to 
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Malcolm, but to the whole nation over which she ruled. 
She had six sons and two daughters : all of whom she 
educated in the most virtuous and religious manner ; 
as their future lives so strongly evinced. 

The conquest of England by William of Normandy^ 
and the marriage of Malcolm to a Saxon princess^ 
tended to produce an important epoch in the history 
of Scotland. The success and subsequent conduct.of 
the Norman monarchy forced a great number of the 
principal Anglo-Saxon fiunilies^ who were opposed alike 
to the new djmasty and its oppressions^ to leave the 
kingdom. William, like all conquerors* had to pro- 
vide amply for his numerous countrymen and adherents: 
this. could only be done at the.expence of the old 
landlords^ by seizing on the estates of all who conti- 
nued to oppose his government, or piurmored against 
his tyrannical adhiinistration. Numbers of those 
strongly attached to the subdued dynasty, sought 
refage in Scotland, with a princess of their lineage, 
aiid a king, who, for many reasons, felt himself much 
iiiteredted in their welfare. The king and queen of 
Scotland had also reasons of state for the hospitality 
which they afforded to the exiles. Their own subjects 
were in a state of the utmost rudeness. Destitute of the 
elegant, and even ignorant of most of the useful arts, they 
were in many respects, but little removed beyond the na- 
tural condition of barbarians. Agriculture, the most 
useful of all the arts, could scarcely be said to be practised, 
to any extent beyond the Forth. Architecture, unless 
in a religious house, (and these were but few,) had not 
yet been introduced. To the various manufacturing 
arts that embellish society, there was no attention direc- 
ted. Whatever pertained to clothing— to domestic fur- 
niture— <o utensils, were simply and scarcely what na- 
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tore and necessity demanded. Such an inert ma&s 
required leaven. The introduction of a more civilized 
race was needed to enlarge the ideas, and to improve 
the habits of a people so rude and ignorant. This 
accession of emigrants fropi the south, who were 
comparatively more intelligent and refined, conferred 
national advantaged that could scarcely be too highly 
estimated. Malcolm himself was altogether unlettered, 
for he could not even readl He was a warrior, and 
warriors in that age generally despised learning as 
monkish and unmanly; but he had resided many years 
in £ngland, and even at the court of Edward the 
Ckmfessor,. where he saw and learned much pertain- 
ing both to national economy and social comforts; 
and be must have perceived and felt the vast inferiori- 
ty of his native country. His queen was born and 
educated at the court of Hungary, and had resided 
for several years at that of England, where she beheld 
all the. knowledge and refinement practised in Europe 
in that age. The acquisition of such a queen was an 
important national benefit, and its good elFects 
were af^rwards amply experienced, in the successive 
reigns .of her children. 

The influence of Queen Margaret, together with 
the great number of Anglo-Saxon and Norman emi- 
grants, with their followers of various denominations, 
introduced, by degrees, not only all the arts which 
were cultivated in England, but also the use of the 
Anglo-Saxon language, which soon began to super- 
sede the Gaelic, especially along the coasts, where a 
number of traders were settled. From this period com- 
menced a new era in every thing that characterises 
a nation— in language — in manners— in customs-^in 

laws,-— in religion — and in all the arts. Though in- 
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dependent as m kingdom, Scotland began gradualljr 
thenceforth to partake of all the advantages of su- 
perior civilization, and to assume, though with the 
utmost reluctance, the distinguishing features of the 
neighbouring kingdom* 



Founding of the Convent. 

The silence of historical notices renders it difficult 
to fix the precise year in which the Convent at Dun* 
fej'mline was begun, or what were the impelling mo- 
tives that induced to its establishment. Still leas is it 
certain when ikialcolm's tower was built, or by whom. 
He fled from Scotland when a very young man, and 
had resided in £ngland during the seventeen years 
that Macbeth held the throne. If he therefore erected 
this place of residence, it must have been subsequent to 
his ascending the throne, in the year 1057* 

It is not improbable that a principle of pious grati- 
tude instigated 3Ialcolm to found and endow a re- 
ligious house. This occasionally occurred in those 
ages. He might have recollected that his ancestor 
Malcolm H. in-gi^tude for a decisive victory obtained 
over the Danes, in the year 1010, founded a religious 
establishment at Mortlach in Moray, near the scene 
of ttie bloody conflict. In this and in other countries 
most of those foundations originated from the fulfilment 
of a religious vow for some signal deliverance from 
danger, or being put in possession of an object ol* 
anxious desire. Malcolm was wholly illiterate, but 
be was certainly suceptible of religious impressions; 
and having at last gained the throne of his ancestors, 
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by the victory over the forces of Macbeth at Don- 
shiiian^ he may readily be supposed to have resolved 
thus to evince his gratitude to heaven, or perhaps 
perform a previous vow. In that age this was the 
usual way in which the kings and rich chiefs showed 
their devotion^ and the degree of their piety was esti- 
mated by the munificence of their endowments. 

But we are rather bound to follow the authority 
of Boyce, who asserts, that Malcolm was persuaded 
to this pious act, by queen Margaret and Turgot her 
confessor, subsequent to his marriage ; and ordaining, 
that the church of the Holy Trinity at Dunfermline> 
should thereafter become the sepulchre of the 
Scptish kings. 

There were but few churches north of the Forth at 
this period, and these were generally occupied by 
the disciples of Columba; almost the oiily clergy then 
known in proper Scotland. Their convents and 
chapels were originally f«mall rustic edifices, construc- 
ted of wood or wattles, and covered with reeds and 
rushes. Stone structnres were late of coming into 
use, and excited at first the utmost wonder and 
admiration. The bishops and other clergy of south 
Britain, many of whom were skilful architects, had 
superintended many superb buildings, many ages be- 
fore they were introduced into the north; but the 
period was approaching when its ecclesiastical 
afchitecture was to commence an imitation of the 
splendour of the sister kingdom. 

The buildings which Malcolm erected must have 
been at first but comparatively inconsiderable, as there 
were only thirteen Culdees established there. It is 
probable there were only the church still remaining, 
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and as many cells atid other appartments as were 
necessary for the accomodation of those simple monks. 

This old church is about ninety feet long and fifty- 
five ff et in breadth. The nave, about fifty-four feet in 
height, is supported by ten massy columns, variously 
ornamented. The style is pure Saxon Gothic, ^nd to 
those to whom architecture is interesting, the follow- 
ing epitome, it is presumed, will give some precise 
notions of the origin and progress of Gothic archi- 
tecture, both Saxon and Norman, concerning which 
so much has been written. 



Ecclesiastical Architecture. 

I 

Gothic Architecture may be divided into 
two principal styles ; — ^the Saxon and the Norman 
having perhaps a similar origin, but differing widely, 
both in their general character and minuter details. 
The Saxon, the first in the order of time, was a corrup- 
ted copy of the Roman Architecture, with some fanciful 
additions of the various artists who designed the struc- 
tures. When the Saxons (who were a most ignorant, 
fierce, and barbarous race), had conquered England, 
they carried havoc and devastation into every quarter, 
and reduced alike to ashes, public edifices and private 
habitations. But in the course of a century afte^ the 
.departure of the Romans, and when they had been 
converted to Christianity-— had become attached to fixed 
residence and had acquired property, a zeal for erecting 
ecclesiastical buildings began to distinguish the new 
converts. They then had recourse to the Raman 
works, which had escaped or withstood their former 
ravages. But as their workmen were without know- 
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Icdgd and experience^ it became absolutely necessary 
to have recourse to France^ Italy, and the East; which 
was constantly practised by those wealthy ecclesiastics, 
who had resolved to erect churches. The general 
form of the earliest Saxon churches, was the Basilica , 
or Roman court of justice, being a simple oblong, 
having pillars within the walls, thus dividing the 
whole breadth into three aisles. The chief entrance 
was at the west end, and the east was a circular recess, 
where was formerly placed the Roman tribune, but 
was now appointed to receive the christian altar. In 
after times additions were made to complete the form 
of the latin cross ; and, still later, towers were erected 
in the west front and over the centre of the cross. 
These edifices were characterised by great strength, 
and a certain degree of gloominess. Every portion 
of the building was solid and bulky, and approached 
to dumsiness of form. The walls were of great thick- 
ness without any buttresses ; the pillars were low and 
massy, and every window and arch of a semicircular 
form. The principal entrances were decorated with 
pillars and sculptured capitalis ; round the arches were 
mouldings of curious variety, with bas-reliefs. The 
mouldings consisted of the indented zig-zag Etruscan 
scroll. The capitals of the columns were sometimes 
adorned with carvings of foliage or animals, and their 
surfiuies covered with spirals,squares,lozenge8,network, 
and other figures, either engraved or in relief. 

Rome being the capital of the christian church, and 
for many ages possessing the most unbounded in- 
fluence over Europe, created a great intercourse, and 
afforded the dignitaries ample opportunities of 
becoming early acquainted with the forms and the 
splendour of the Italian churches. Their zeal and 
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vanity soon introduced similar edifices into the seyeral 
countries^ where tliey resided, and through their meaiif 
the fashion for building churches became in a short 
time general and excessire. 

The crusades and pilgrimages, either to the holy se- 
pulchre, or some other sacred shrine, were the means 
of introducing into Britain, a more splendid era in 
architecture. Perhaps, too, it may not be incorrect to 
assert, that new ideas in this art were suggested 
and expanded by viewing those magnifiqent struc- 
tures, which were reared in Spain by tlie Arabians ; 
in which the most luxuriant fancy, peculiar to that 
ingenious race, seems to have revelled without restraint 

In this country the artists were chiefly foreignen. 
During the crusades, fraternities of those builders were 
formed, who assumed the name of Free Masons^ and 
travelled from one kingdom to another, wherever their 
services were required. Their government was 
regular. A camp of huts was constructed adjoining 
to the building, which was to be erected. This wai 
governed by a chief surveyor, and every tenth man 
called a warden, overlooked nine. From the diflbrent 
national styles which were formed and closely adhered 
to, it is probable that the ecclesiastics furnished the 
designs ; but it was of the first importance to have 
men who understood how to work upon a plan, and 
who were acquaintd with the minutiae of execution. 

The Norman Conquest in the year 1066, gave rise 
to an improved style of architecture in England, 
which has been denominated the Norman or later 
Gothic, After the conquerors had completely sub- 
dued the country, they established themselves in every 
part of the kingdom, and prosecuted the erection of 
ecclesiastical edifices with great zeal and success. 
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Tlieir i^le was similar to the Saxon, and the chief 
difeence, at fint, cooiisted in their being of lai^r 
djmeniiana— 4n their more lofty vaulting— 4n circular 
piUara of greater diameter— round arches and capitals, 
with carvings much more elaborate and various ; but 
in both diere was a total absence of pediments and 
fbasmdn, and of niches with canopies. This style 
bated from the year 1066^ to the death of Stephen in 
] 15^ during which short period, every quarter of the 
kingdom was ornamented by their works, and.no less 
than fifteen magnificent cathedrals exhibit their splen^ 
did exertions in ecclesiastical architecture. 

Doing this era the pointed arch, about which so 
modi has been written, was introduced and became 
general about the year 1135. There have been different 
theoriea respecting its origin ; some are of (pinion, 
that the diristians are indebted for it and most of the 
delicate features of Gothic architecture, to thi* 
invention and practice of the Saracens in Spain and 
the eaat. Others maintain that the various changes 
took place by a gradual deviation from the Roman 
style^ and from the whims and caprices of the Italian 
architects. A third class ascribes the beauties of the 
finest gothic, to the changes introduced by the sole 
ingenuity of the English designers; whilst a fourth 
have shown how this style may have originated in 
i way totally Independent of either Greek or Roman 
architecture. They have with much ingenuity sup- 
posed, that the Gothic style was invented by the Goths 
themselves, who being accustomed, in pagan times, to 
worship their deities in groves, which was a geteral 
practice, began, when their new religion required 
covered edifices, to construct their churches in imita- 
tion of a grovcj as closely as the nature of architecture 
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would admit> and thus at once indulging their ofa 
prqadices and providing for their present convenience 
by a cool receptacle in a sultry climate. This ingenious 
theory derives much probability fVom the close resent 
blance that exists betwixt a regular avenue of AiH- 
grown trees, intermingling their branches ovethead, 
and the long vista of a gothic cathedral; There art 
others, again, who think that the pointed arch took its 
rise merely from the intersection of circular arches, 
and that these casual occurrences may have affbrded 
sufficient hints to improve them into more perfect tbrnii. 
These, united with* the. tastie for minute and delicate 
ornaments^ as practised, by the Saracens in Spain, 
and also, with other ideas collected from the bnUdingfe 
of the east; and the architects impelled by seal 
vanity, caprice, and an ardent spirit of competition, may 
perhaps afford to many, a aatisfiu^ory explanation Ibr 
the changes and improvements, from the period of the 
most: simple, to that of the most magnificent and 
luxuriant style of this school. 

During this first era of the new style,*the arcbei 
were slightly pointed; the massy round pillar wai 
divided and converted by degrees into the tall slender 
column, supporting the shai^ly pointed arch, dis- 
tin^^uished by the- name of lancd / and the lofty spire, 
finely tapered, gave a grace arid airiness to the building, 
in whidh thtM surmounted by towers were much 
deficient. ^ - 

The most splendid examples of the new style, ap- 
peared about la ceiitury afte^ the conquest ; but witk 
in that period there welre raised many ecclesiastiesl 
edifices, which, although mixed with the less elegant 
ornaments of the old Saxon style, yet exhibited a gran^ 
deur of design, and an elegance in every detail i/i the 
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kK^wbidk. th» Acincr ttructarct ftr behind, 
giiml to this period^ the gothic style in all iu 
nicnti^ Mrived at a dflgvee of sublimity and 
y wbiA had never been equalled in any country. 
VpetcriitiG ftatores were an apparent ftagility, 
tpfsm amidst all iu stwngth and nu^ficence. 
'iTyt*"g*i^^^*'^ ^y ^** l^*^y ■p«^^^ ^"^ phnar let 
pranincnt buttretses, stroi^ yet •lender-4>y 
ge and ramified windows— its ornamental nicba 
iHyies its sculptured saints, animals» and plants 
^ ^'Ucate neUwork of its fretted roofs^ and 
«lbaflD of ornaments and nicety of detail scat^ 
SfisT the whole building. Such wonderful struc- 
B ^dwhagejmnst have appeared to the astonished 
tan, to have been reared rather by supernatural 
. than by the exertion of human ingenuity. 
t aeoond era of the pointed style is considered to 
laaled Arom the reign of Edward !. to that of 
fid IL including^ about one hundred and five 
lArtfng which the later gothic reached its ut- 
fUr fe cti o ifc Its proportions were graceful and 
H^itt decorations rich, but sober, and great 
i^.traa shown in the execution. This, it has 
«niaikad» miight be called the Triangular^arcked 
; af^thf prevailing arch admitted of an equilateral 
(e^being exactly inscribed between the crowning 
irf^ie arch, and iu poinU of springing from 
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r third division, comprising one hundred and 
roara, is ftom the time of Richard II. to Henry 
terminating the reign of the better examples of 
inted gothic; this period exhibiting the florid, or 
d and depressed arch. Every part of the b.uild- 
la loaded with omamenu^ tracery« fan- work, and 
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fantastic sculptures. Still, the number and variety 
of these fanciful embellishments — ^the exquisite finish 
of the execution, and the vast extent of windows, 
filled with painted glass, produced a wonderful degnsc 
of surprise and admiration. From this period the 
insatiable disposition to vary and increase the deoonu 
doas, already so proAise, led, subsequently, to all the 
oonfUsion ahd despicable intermixtures which tock 
place. 

Having thus given some account of the buildings 
dedicated to religion in the beginning of the twelfth 
century, and in subsequent periods, it is now natural 
to inquire, tvkat was the risUgion planted iathis district 
of Scotland in that early age, and what rvas the pecu* 
liar character of the priesthood 9 



The Culdees. 

Tbb original monks that were placed in Dunferm- 
line Priory, were Culdees, and probably thirteen 
in number. Like all the other Culdee monasteries, it 
waa dedicated to the Holy Trinity. It continued a 
Priory until the reign of David I., about sixty years. 

According to the best authorities, the name,, of 
Culdees was derived horn the notion of their retrest 
and seclusion from the world. In the Welch eel sig^ 
nifies shelter, or hiding, and would form in the plural 
Celydi, Cefydrvys. The following sketch will be 
found to contain every important particular of the 
origin and progreu of this order of religiotu^ that ii 
worthy of notice. 

CoLUMBA, the celebrated founder of the Culdees^ 
came from Ireland, and landed at lona, in the year . 
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563. This is a small island, separated from the West 
pcnnt of Mull, by a narrow sound. He wa« accom-. 
paniedby twelve companions, or disciples, with reference 
to the number of the apostles. His pious purpose was 
to preach the gospel to the northern provinces ; and 
having obtained the protection of Brudi, then kin/a^ 
of the Picts, he was put in possession of the island of 
loDa, or Hii, for the purpose of erecting a monastery, 
of which he waa Abbot or chief director. 

Although, perhaps, Christianity had been partially 
preached, even in the north of Scotland, for ages prior 
to this period, yet Columba was the first in this coun- 
tiy who instituted a rule, denominated " The Rule of 
loma ;" and who had a regular establishment of mon- 
kish observance. The system of monastic seclusion 
had, long before this, become general throughout the 
christian world ; and great numbers, from a mistaken 
principle of piety, reckoned it absolutely incumbent 
on them, either to retire, individually, into caves and 
solitudes, or to become members of constituted 
monastic societies. 

In Hii the Culdees spent a great portion of their time 
in reading the scriptures, in meditation, and prayer. 
They delighted in seclusion and were altogetfier de- 
voted to religious exercises, having abandoned the 
pursuits and vanities of the active world. Differing 
both in doctrine and in discipline from the estahli^ed 
canons of the Romish church, they followed their own 
traditions, which were alleged to have been directly 
derived from the followers of the apostles. 

But Tona partook of the nature of a college, or semi- 
nary, as well as of a monastery. A great number of 
persons, were here instructed in the doctrines of the 
gospel, who, u::der the denomination of monks, or 
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presbyters, or bishops, were afterwards as missionaries 
&ent throughout the realm, and either preached to the 
people as occasions might offer, or were settled hi 
monasteries founded by the piety of kings. During 
several centuries they' formed the regular clergy, of 
Scotland; and in the early ages were maintained 
partly by the work of their own hands, and partly by 
the gifts of the pious. They were much belovedi 
and were even held in the highest reverence by erery 
class of people. Indeed it may be safely asserted, 
that the presbyterian impress, which they stamped on, 
Scotland at large, was never wholly effaced, e?en In 
the most triumphant periods of Romit^h ascendancy; 
but continued to exist, though in a feeble state, even 
until the Reformation ; when this form of churdi 
government became (from the influence of national 
predilections, and traditions not altogether fcn'gotten) 
paramount in Scotland.^ 

Although learning in the age of Columba was con- 
fined within very narrow limits, and consisted almost 
solely in a knowledge of theology, yet it was concen- 
trated in this small spot, and the Ocean School, in the 
dark ages, became celebrated all over Europe, not only 
for its superior sanctity, but also for the various attain- 
ments in wisdom, of which it could boast. 

The doctrine and government of this seminary, and 
of those derived from it, were alone deduced from the 
scriptures and from the practice of the primitive 
church, and were maintained independent of the 
Romish jurisdiction. Columba taught his followers 
to consult these oracles only, and to receive nothing 
as of authority, but what is to be found in the writings 
of the prophets, evangelists, and the apostles. Hence 
it followed that, for several generations, they seem to 
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hate been untainted with the errors which at that 
time prevailed in the church of Rome. 

By several ancient writers it is admitted, that the 
gospel increased greatly by means of the ministrations 
of the Culdees; that they elected one from among 
themselves to be their bishop— -that this bishop had no 
fixed diocese — that they themselves were the sole judges 
of the supposed necessity of an increase of the number 
of bishops — ^that these bishops were at first supported 
merely by free gifts — and lastly, that they retained 
the right of election until they were forcibly deprived . 
of it- 

In the course of time the Culdees extended them- 
selves widely, and had monasteries or ceils in various- 
places throughout the country. The town of Aber- 
nethy was one of their principal seats, and very high 
antiquity has been assigned to its religious foundation. 
It is supposed to have taken place about the year 600, 
during the reign of the Pictish king, Nethan II. and 
continued, until converted into a priory of canons 
regular in the year 1273. It would appear that this 
establishment was of a similar nature to that of lona, 
where much care was exerted in the instruction of 
youth in all the learning of the times ; and as Aber-* 
nethy was the capital of the Pictish^ monarchy, it was 
even entitled to the honourable designation of a 
royal university. 

About the year 7oO the isle of St. Serf, in Loch- 
leven, was given to the Culdees as an establishment; 
and the priory erected here was enriched by many 
liberal donations, amongst others Macbeth and Mal- 
colm III. bestowed se\eral endowments on these 

Culdees. 
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At Dunkeld there was a Culdee monanteiy estab- 
lished about the beginning of the ninth century. 

Awcht hundyr wynter and fyfteen, 
Fra God tuk fleysch of Mary Kchoie,— 
The kyng of Peychtis Gonstantyne, 
Be Tay then foundyd Dwnkeld3me..-. 
The Byufyupt and Chanowngs thare, 
Serwys God and Saynct Oolme seculare. 

JVyntown*s CronykiL 

When the Danes had burnt the monastery at lona, 
the relics of Col umba were removed hither, iVhiCh suc- 
ceeded to t in dignity and authority ; he was de* 
dared the patron saint of the kingdom^^and miraciilnus 
virtues were ascribed to his relics.* 

About the beginning of the ninth century, the 
Culdees had a monastery and various endowments tt 
8t. Andrews. To this sacred retreat, king Gbnstan- 
tine, abandohing the cares of a throne and of the 
world, retired in his old age, and died abbot of the 
place. 



* This appears to have been co.itiuued, even long after the eztine* 
tion of the Culdees ; for m the year 1500, a fatal pextilenoe mged 
throughout Scotland, from which the dty of Dunkeld alone escaped,* 
through the nietiis of its holy pa.ron. On certain lands in the dio- 
cese, where the disease was abounding, the bishop caused die sacra- 
menu of the church to be administered to them, but the plague |«> 
sts'iig this application, he caused holy water, in which he washed a 
bone of the blessed Columba, to be sent to tlie paflenti, and many 
drinking of this werie completely cured : but one jolly toper, i^ 
even in his distress, had not lost the relish for good liquor, replied 
to the chancellor who btougbt the holy draught, «« Why does die 
bishop send us water to drink ? I would much lather he had sent 
me the best liquor in his cellar !** Of course he, and all who rdtesed 
to drink the bone-water, died of the plague. 
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Syne hundjr wyotyr and aucfat ybere, 

Quhen gayne all Donald's dayis were, 

Heddis sowne cald Constantine, 

Kyng was thret^ yhere ; and syne 

Kyiig he sened ibr to be. 

And in tewt Andrewys a Kylde, 

And there he lyyed yher'es fyre, 

And Abbot mad, endyed hys Ijve, Wynttranu 

Irechin was, in an early age^ a distinguished seat 
be Culdees. It is said of Kenneth III. who began 
•eign in 970, — " This is he who gave the city of 
chin to the Lord," L e. to the Culdees. At Dun- 
le there was a convent of this order, which con- 
ed even after the erection of the bishopric by 
id 1. In lOIO, Malcolm II. haying defeated the 
les at Mortlach, in Moray, soon after founded a re- 
ms house in gratitude for his victory. There was 
Jier at Monimusk; and at Portmoak, near Loch- 
n, a religious house was founded at an early period, 
as been supposed, with much reason, that when 
fatal stone was transferred, by Kenneth the son of 
in from Argyle to Scone, a similar foundation 
lid be established here. It has been conjectured, 
; there was a college of Culdees at Kirkcaldy, 
ch was, and should be called Kirk^culdee, and 
, the ancient name was Cella^Culdeorum ; it is also 
., that the place was named Kirkceladie, which 
changed during the Scoto-Saxon period to 
kccUedie. At a very early period there was a re- 
lus house belonging to this order at Culross. It 
here that St Serf resided for many years, as we 
Q from Wyntown. — 

And oure.the wattyr, of purpos, 
Of Forth he pasyed till Culross : 
Thare he begowth to red a ground, 
Quhare that he thowcht a kyrk to found. 

C3 
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From Cu1ro88 he went to Lochleven, where he re» 
mained several years ; he afterwards returned to 
Gubross^ where 

He yhald with gud devotyowne, 
Hys cors til halo wed sepulture, 
And his saule til the Creature. 

Mailros has a claim to be reckoned the most ancient 
seat of the Guldees^ on the mainland. The name is 
supposed to be Gaelic^ compounded of Mull, or Maol, 
bare, and Ross, a promontory. This was a famous 
nursery for learning and religious men, who wcr«^ 
filled with zeal for propagating; the gospel, among 
their neighbours the pagan Saxons. There were 
several other places south of the Forth, where similar 
foundations existed in very early times. 

As might have been supposed the Culdees made 
various settlements in the Hebrides, and in the 
Orkney islands, and spread some knowledge of the 
gospel there at a very remote period. 

The memory of Columba was long held in the 
highest veneration, and the number and distances of 
the churches dedicated to him are the strongest prooft 
of the extent of his authority. There were Kilcolm* 
kils, a derivation from his name, built in Morven^ in 
Cantire, in Mull, in Isla, in North Uist, in Benbecuky 
in Skye, in Sutherland, in Harris, in Loch ColumkiD, 
in Jjewis, in Sandy, in Orkney, in Aberdeen-shire, in 
Wigton-shire, and in many other places. 

There is no doubt that, for several ages, the Culdtes 
faithfully adhered, wherever they visited, and in all 
their monastic settlements, to the tenets and institntes 
of their founder; they clung fast by their revered 
Alma Mater at lona — that their doctrine, in many re- 
spects^ and tlieir external ritual^ differed widely from 



the church of Rome— -and that, whenever the legit^* 
mate adherents of the latter came into contact, the 
Culdee^ kept aloof and strenuously opposed their 
innovations. 

The main points in which they di^ered from the 
Romish church, consisted, first, in the time of observ- 
ing Lent; this will be ai*terwards alluded to. 
Second, they rejected auricular confession, as well ps 
absolution, and confessed their sins to God alone, be- 
lieving that only He could forgive sins. Third, the 
Culdees, without any ceremonies whatever, baptized in 
any water they came to. Fourth, they denied the doc- 
trine of the real presence, which is so distinguished an 
article of the romish faith. Fifth, they withstood the 
idolatrous worship of the Romish church. It was the 
common practice of the Culdees, to dedicate their 
principal churches to the Holy Trinity, and not to 
the virgin or any saint. Thus, the monastery at Dun- 
fermline, was so dedicated like the other Culdean 
establishments. Sixth, they offered no prayers for the 
dead* They neither prayed to dead men, nor for 
thfcm*^ In their public worship they made honoura- 
ble mention of holy persons deceased ; offering a sac- 
rifice of thanksgiving for their exemplary life and 
death, but not by way of propitiation for sins. 
Seventh, they rejected the doctrine of work s of superero- 
gation. They were so tar from pretending . to do 
more good than they were obliged to do, much less to 
superabound in merit for the benefit of others, that 
they readily denied all merit of their own. Eight, the 
Culdees entered into the marriage state like the laity, 
but absUined from their wives, when it came to their 
turn to minister. They had some property in com- 
mon, but what was of value was at their death pos- 
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sessed by their families ; and succession to the saered 
office was often hereditary. 

Oti the whole^ the Culdees^ in their doctrines and 
simple mode of worship^ have been supposed, and not^ 
without reason, to have resembled, very nearly, the 
presbyterians of modem times. There has been a 
great deal of controversy on this point. The follower* 
of episcopacy strenuously asserting that the Guldeei^- 
in every age, entirely conformed to the institKtea o£ the 
Romish faith ; while the presbyterians as strmgly 
maintain, that they essentially differed in many impor- 
particulars, both of doctrinal principle and o# 
ecclesiastical regulation. Columba and his twelve 
disciples, and their successors, for a long period, par- 
took largely, there is no doubt, of that ascetic spirit 
which had pervaded more or less the whole christian 
church. Seclusion from the world and solitary medi- 
tation in sequestered corners were practices in the 
greatest repute, and reckoned unequivocal testa, of 
piety. To these were added tlie strictest habits of 
temperance, and abstemiousness of every description. 
The degree of devotion was estimated by tkie priv^* 
tions submitted to, and the austerities that these an- 
diorites prescribed to themselves. Long fasts and 
vigils were eagerly practised, and it was firmly be- 
lieved that in so far as the corporeal senses were unin- 
dulged and mortified, in the same degree did the soul 
partake of spiritual advantages. The Culdees were 
extremely useful in their age; they widely propagated 
some knowledge of the christian precepts, and by ex- 
hortation and example, in some degree, mitigated the 
ferocities of a barbarous people, and thus have deserved 
the commendation of posterity; but they were ignorant 
and unenlightened^ saving in the tenets of religion; they 
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ere Celtic priests who had been bred in thekingdum, 
id who had never seen and had heard but litUe of 
le hnprovements in art, in science, and in all that 
lYiliaca mankind, which were comparatively kno^n 
od practised in other countries. Of confined minds, 
nd unimproved by foreign, intercourse, they never 
EtettipCedtoearry the present generation a step beyond 
le narrow limits of the past, in any species ot* national 
aprovement ; and they would have continued to go 
Q in the same rude and unprogressive manner, from 
enemtioD to generation, without once endeavouring 
I. advance with other nations, or without being con- 
rioiu that they were at all behind them, in process 
ftime, the Culdees even degenerated from their primi* 
ve nrnplidty ; and they gradually gave way, in several 
laoes, to toe laitb and the forms that began to pre* 
ail, and that were strongly supported by those in 
ower, until the spirit of th^ sge — the weakness inci* 
ent to human nature — the terror of expulsion 
rom their monasteries, and the urgent solicitations 
[lat were sedulously used, lessened, by dq^rees, the 
.umber of the ancient points of disagreement, and in* 
iuoed to a greater, if not to a total conformity with 
he then prevailing ecclesiastical discipline and 
ituall In consequence of the continual oppressions 
nd usurpations of the canons regular, supported by the 
lopee and the patrcmage of lungs, the Culdees rapid* 
f diminished in number, and, after a tedious and 
evere struggle, seem to have totally disappeared in the 
lurteenth century.* 



* 8ee Sibbald*! History of Fife^ Cbalmen' CaUdooia, toL Isu 
od opedally Dr. JametKm^s Iii»tory of the Culdeet, 
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Queen Margaret. 

• 

Malcolm Ceanmore was of a warlike disposiduii.' 
During the beginning of his reign he was occupied* 
in establishing his throne (m a firm basis; for being* 
considered by his northern subjects in.the light of •B'* 
alien, since he had attained his throne by- Saxoi^a**' 
sistance; the turbulent clans were hostile to his supreipa- 
tfuthdrity, and continually fomenting rebellion. « fiul' 
after he had subdued all intemal-dissentiona he direo-; 
ted his. attacks on the English territories. The Nor^' 
mans, under William, were justly considered aa-intrak- 
ders-; jand the discontented Saxon nobles were cob^' 
stantly leaguing amongst themselves, v^d- engaged- 
the Scotish king in their behalf. He made severalJa-j 
carsions into the north of England, and laid waste the 
whole country. On one of these occasions he brought, 
away so many captives, that for many years they weK' 
to* be found in every Scotish village, and even iQ. 
every hovel. 

After his marriage to a Saxon princess^ Maledlm 
had still stronger inducements to hostility against the 
Norman dynasty. Edgar, his brother-inp>law, being 
tfa^ lineal heir to the English throne, he made every 
effort, in conjunction with some of th^ most powerfdl' 
Saxon nobility, to recover his rights. In pursuance, of 
this purpose,' he attempted to gain possession of 
Alnwick castle, but was killed there, in an ambasb/ 
along with his eldest son, Edward, about the age of 
sixty-nine years. 

Malcolm was a magnanimous prince. He possessed 
great courage and steady perseverance in his purposes, 
and asserted the independence of his kingdom, during 
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twenty-seven yesrs, against all the resources ' of 
William the Conqueror and his successor.* 

Queen Margaret only survived to hear of the death 
of her husband and her eldest son ; she died in the 
eutle of Edinburgh^ on the 16th November, 1093. 

' T\Si acquisition of such a princess as Margaret, 
lift>ugfat with it many national advantages. She may 
be justly reckoned an extraordinary woman, and, con- 
^denng the rude age in which she lived, as a morpl 
prodijTJr. Subsequent to her marriage, there was be<^ 
held, for the first time in Scotland, a northern court, 
with the manners of the south. She introduced an 
elegance and splendour, hitherto unknown to the rude 
Gaelic chieftians, by dressing herself magnificently 
in rich garments of various colours, imported fVom 
foreign countries, and inciting others to follow her 
example. The state of the king was greatly augmeii* 
ted in his public appearances, by a more numerous 
retinue; and in private, by more sumptuous entertain* 
ments, and banquets served up in rich plate. She 
collected a number of females, of the best families, 
about her person, and instructed them in elegant em« 
broidery and such accomplishments as were suited to 
their rank. The utmost decorum of manner, and the 



* 3Ia1colin Ceanmore and his family must be peculiarly interest- 
in^ to modem Dunfermline. Here was the occasional royal resi- 
den^ of him and his queen, who was the tutelar saint of the Abbey ; 
perhaps part of his children were bom here, i. r. at the Tower-hilL 
Uii sonscAp^cia^y ^^id, granted large endowments'to the Abbey ; 
M that the family are like hcir4oomt of the town, whico are fondly 
cherished by one generation, and handed down to the veneration 
of the next. Every circumsnnce, thetefore, in their history, having 
any relation to DunfiennHne, ought to be preserved io a history of 
the town* 
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ttridett decency of conversation, were carefully en* 
joined ; nothing unseemly was ever done or ntteitd 
in her presence. 

Margmret exercised the most unbounded benevo* 
lence both in public and private. The poor were n^ 
lieved, the naked were clothed, and numeibus eip« 
tives were released from their miserable bondage, by 
bar bounty and interference ; yet there was no orten* 
tation in her charity, nor any vanity in the ezerdaeof 
ber numerous virtues, for they sprang immadiatdy 
from the heart, and were the genuine fruits of sin* 
cerepie^. 

■ In that age, religion, even in the purest heart and 
the most cultivated understanding, was mixed with 
roudi superstition and many unnecessary austcritieiL 
Even Margaret yielded to the spirit of the timet, and 
perhaps went to too great an excess in her humiliation^ 
and in her imitation of the ancient practices of the 
church. ** She is said every morning to have prepared 
food for nine little children, all indigent orphans; on 
her bended knees she fed them ; with her own hands 
she ministered at table to erowds of poor persons^ and 
washed the feet of six every evening. While the king 
was busy in affairs of state, she repaired to the altar, 
and there with prayers and tears offered heri>elf a wil- 
ling sacrifice to the Lord. In the season of Lent, be- 
sides reciting particular offices, she went through the 
whole psalter, twice or thrice within the spac^ of 
twenty- four hours. Before the time of public mass, she 
heard five or six private masses ; after that service she 
fed twenty-four persons, and then, and not till then, 
she re:ired to a scanty ascetic meal. She thus injured 
her health by her long vigils, fastings, and mortifica- 
tions.'* These are no doubt shades in her character. 
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J were the obsenraxices of the timet, in the 
laffectedlj religious characters.* 

n Margaret was zealous, but not without know- 
she had studied the theological institutes, and 
il acquainted with what was esteemed the or- 
practices of the catholic church in those days, 
wred to her that the Culdee clergy indulged in 
errors, inconsistent with the genuine canons 
church, particularly with regard to the time of 
ing Unt. A famous conference on this subject, 
was held between her and the Scotish clergy^ is 
by her confessor Turgot The clergy were 
and of course did not understand the Anglo- 
language ; the queen spoke the latter without 
iga single word of the Celtic; and Malcolm, who 
tood both, acted as interpreter. The meetings 
for three days, during wliich the queen aaton- 
the monks with the extent of her theological 
sdge. 

influence that thie gentle Margaret had gained, 
le rough mind of Malcolm, by her virtues and 
ral affection, is recorded by Turgot, " Malcolm^ 
«^ respected the religion of his spouse, was ftar- 
offending her, and listened to her admonitions; 
ver she loved or disliked, so did he: although he' 
not read, he frequently turned over her prayer 
, and kissed her favourite volumes; he had them 
?d with gol^ and precious stones, and presented 
to her in token of his devotion." 

er her death her body was conveyed to Dun- 
ne, and interred there, agreeably to what was 
ed at the founding of the Monastery — that it was 
iforth to be the burial-place of the Scotish Kingr. 

Hailes* Annals, VoL I. 

D 
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David I. 

Alexander I., the fifth son of Malcolm and Margaret, 
although he displayed much energy in managing the 
civil affairs of his kingdom^ and was hence called the 
Jierce, yet was much devoted to the interests of the 
church. He was attached to learning ; and was liberal 
in collecting relics^ vestments, and books for the use 
of the clergy. His donations were ample to the con- 
vent at Dunfermline^ and he is understood to have 
made very considerable additions to its buildings, 
which were begun on a small scale by his father. It it 
not very probable that any part of the remains of the 
monastery still to be seen^ were erected in his time^ as 
they exhibits marks of a latter style of architecture. 
Alexander died at Stirling^ in 1124, and was interred 
at Dunfermline, where were the tombs of his parents. 

David I. succeeded to the Scotish throne, and bii 
reign began a new and splendid era in the civil and 
ecclesiastical government of Scotland. He was the 
Constantine of his age; and undertook and executed 
most extensive enterprises and reformations, both re- 
garding the number and extent of the sacred edifices, 
and the internal regulations of religious worship. 
Before the reign of Alexander, the ancient mode of 
worship was suited, in its simple forms, to the rude 
manners of the people ; but David had long resided at 
the court of Henry I., where " his manners were po- 
lished from the rust of Scotish barbarity," and he had 
become enamoured of the magnificent structures, and 
the imposing forms of church service he had seen in 
England. The Culdees by this time had become re* 
^8s, in some places, in the performance of religioiu 
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worship ; at least they often refused to conform to cer- 
tain regulations^ which they were enjoined to practise. 
The king was a zealous partisan of the Romish ob- 
servances ; and any deviation from its doctrine and 
discipline had his reluctant toleration. It should also 
be observed, that the kingdom had^ at this period, 
received a vast accession of English, Norman, Flemish, 
and other strangers, who wondered no doubt at the 
paucity of religious establishments, and the poverty 
of thoae that existed, and who made invidious com- 
parisons between what they had been accustomed to, 
and what they then beheld. David, in his new enter- 
prises, was actuated by the most princely liberality ; 
all his conduct, as it regarded the interests of religion, 
seemed the result of magnificent conceptions; and his 
plans were executed on the grandest scale. He did 
not circumscribe his zeal, and he could not fulfil the 
Tiewfl of his policy by confining himself to one or two 
religions foundations, but he planted them in almost 
every district of his now extensive dominions, that their 
influence might be universally extended, and, like a 
chain of forts in a conquered country, might produce 
the same effects in the religious as those do in the 
civil world. 

There cannot be any doubt, that David, besides 
being actuated by motives of sincere piety, had like- 
wise in view the accomplishment of civil aud politi- 
cal changes and improvements, which could not be 
effected so powerfully by any other means, than by 
numerous religious establishments. In England he 
had witnessed the extensive ameliorations produced in 
agriculture and other useful arts, by the enlightened 
influence and industry of the clergy, who were the 
depositaries of all the knowledge and skill of the age, 

D3 
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and the media through which it was extensively conmu- 
nicated ; and he was anxious to avail himself of the tame 
means of national improvement in his native dominions. 
With the same view he invited from the south a very 
great number of Anglo-Saxons and Normans of rank, 
to whom he assigned ample possessions^ on whidi 
they settled with their various followers. The spirit 
of the times required these useful innovations : Scot- 
land was from year to year acquiring a mixed popo- 
lation*; and the national interest demanded, that it 
should be drawn out of the ancient Celtic tract.* 

. The following list will shew the seal and industry 
which David displayed in advancing the interests of 
the church.— -^' Before he ascended the throne, and 
while yet earl of Huntingdon^ in England, he founded 
ijn the year 1113 a monastery of Tyrone monks «t 
Selkirk : in 1128, after his accession, he translated 
them to Kelso. In 1 128^ he founded Holyrood-hoiiBe» 
fpr canons regular. In 1140^ the monastery of Iies- 
m^Mgo. In 1146, the Abbey of Jedburgh. JEIe 
fpunded monasteries in Gambuskenneth, and in the 
Isle of May. He largely endowed the Abbey of 
Benedictines at Dunfejmline ; from whence he tnui»- 
planted a colony of monks to Urquhartin Mony. 
He gave magni^cent grants to the Abbey of Melrois. 
He founded Cistercian monasteries at Newbatde ; at 
Kinloss ; and at Machline. He introduced Benuu^ 
dine nims into Berwick : and he founded conventt. fi^r 



* Ib the Library of the faculty of Advocates* there is preserved^ s 
very degant copy of St. Jerome's Latin Bible, in manuscript, beta- 
tifixUy illuminated. This Bible (according to an annexed note) k 
Mid to have been used in the church of Dunfermline in the ni^ 
oflUvidL 
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the aaitie order at Thf ee Fountainfl ht Lammermuir, 
and at GuUan in £ast Lothian. He introduced into 
North Britain the Knights Templars, who acquired 
ettabliahments at Temple^ at Ballanttadock in Mid 
Jjothian,. at Oggerston in Stirling-shire^ at Mary Col- 
ter on the Dee, at Aboyne and Tulloch in Aberdeen- 
shire, at Inchinan in Renfrewshire, at St. Oemudna 
in East Lothian, and at Ancrum in Roxburgh-shire. 
The Knights of St. John of Jerusalem also owed to 
him their introduction into ScotlanJ, and their esta- 
blishment at Torphichen."* 

This lavish monarch likewise restored the bishop- 
rics of Glasgow and Aberdeen ; and he founded those 
of IXunblane, Brechin, Dunkeld, Moray, Ross, and 
Caithness. He, in his own life-time, saw the churcb— - 
which iie found in a mean and neglected condition- 
attain, through his means, an eminence and extent of in- 
fluence, to which little could be added by his descen- 
dants. His successor, James I., is reported to have 
said, that " St. David was a sair saint to the crown :" 
but Chalmers justly observes, that " the experience of 
James did not enable him to reflect, that it was not so 
much the profusion as the policy of his predecessor, 
which had induced him to create so many bishoprics 
for the government of the clergy ; and to found so 
many monasteries for the improvement of his people : 
neither did the intelligent James perceive, when he 
envied the opulence of David, that the rapacity of 
courtiers would, meanwhile, have seized what the 
clergy had improved, for their own benefit, indeed, 
but for the advantage of the nation." 

The Priory founded by i^Ialcolm, continued in this 



See Caledonia, Toi L p. 678* 

D3 
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State, daring hid own reign, and those of Donald BaaOi 
Duncan^ Edgar, and Alexander I., about sixty yean. 
David, in the magnificence of his reforming spirit, ooo- 
verted it into an Abbey, and brought to it from Can- 
terbury, thirteen monks of the order of St. Benedict^ 
in addition to the thirteen^Guldees of the Priory ; and, 
influenced no doubt by filial veneration for its founders, 
and the affectionate recollettions of early years, be 
heaped endowments on it in the most munificent 
degree. 

It would be tedious and unnecessary to enumerate 
all the lands and other rights of property conferred 
on it, and to give a detail of the various sources of its 
revenue, and also of its numerous privileges as a reli- 
gious establishment ; but they were such as enabled it' 
in after times, to acquire justly the reputation of being 
the most eminent Abbey in Scotland, for wealth, ex- 
tent, and beauty. 

The Chartulary of Dunfermline Abbey,* is the 
written record of its property, privileges, and posses- 
sions as a religious house, and is composed of tran- 
scrips from the original grants conferring them. It 
is a folio volume, consisting of ] 69 leaves of yelliim, 
writen in an infinite variety of hands, from the middle 
of the thirteenth down to the middle of the sixteenth 
•century ; containing above 600 deeds of different 
descriptions all arranged in the most irregular maimer. 

About the year 1231, in the reign of Alexander IL 
the abbot and monks signified to the pope, that they 
had formerly been thirty, but in future these were to 
be fifty ; but the revenues of the monastery being ))[i- 

* Air Dalyel has, in his *' Monastic Antiquities,** paUiriMd m 
analysis of the Chartulary, and from this very curious and intsniU 
ing account, I have h^re taken such particulars as Mppen It bs 
interesting to the general reader. - 
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Miffident for the expeme of receiving stranger*, nti- 
ton, and the poor, they had been obliged to contnct 
debts; therefore, they besought, the patronage of va- 
cant churches, that the Abbey might not suffer £rom 
inabili^ to support divine worship, and discharge the 
duties of hospitality. 

About 1231, the Abbey had, at great expence, been 
enlarged by more elegant structures. 

Pope Innocent IV., at the request of Alexander II., 
1244, empowered the abbot to assume the mitre, 
ring, and other pontifical ornaments. The abbot, 
pricM*, and sub-prior, were the principal ecclesiastics. 

In the same year, considering the excessive cold of 
the climate, the pope indulged the monks with the 
privilege of wearing caps, suitable to their order ; but 
they were notwithstanding, to preserve proper reve- 
rence at elevation of the host, and other ceremonies. 

David I. granted to the Abbey, the whole wood 
necessary for fuel and building. Also, every seventh 
seal of those caught at Kinghom, after being tythed. 
From Malcolm they had the half of the fat of the 
whales that were caught or stranded in the Forth, 
excepting the tongue. The Abbot had a ship that 
was exempted from duties. The monks bad a right 
to the Queensferry, and ship of Inverkeithing, on con- 
dition that those belonging to the court, as also stran- 
gers and messengers, should be passage free. They 
had likewise the customs of vessels entering the 
harbour of Inveresk. They had houses, lands, 
annuities, salt-pans, and they obtained a coal-pit in 
1291 • They had one-eighth part of all. fines for 
offimoea levied in Fife. They had the skins and fat of all 
animalfc killed atfestivals in Stirling, and in the reign of 
Alexander III, they were entitled to certain duties 
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from the king's kitchen. The first ships arriving at 
Perth and Stirling^ paid them five merka of aOver 
yearly, for vestments. 

The monastery had likewise a tenth of all the hunt- 
ing between Lammermuir and Tay : a tenth of all the 
king's wild mares of Fife and Fothrif : a tenth Of all 
the salt and iron brought to Dunfermline for the king^s 
use , and a tenth of all tlie gold that might come 
to him from Fife and Fothrif They had a tenth of 
the can payable to the. king from Fife, Fothrif, and 
Clackmanan, in grain, cheese, malt, swine, and even a 
tenth of the can of eels, and of all his lordshipa^ in 
corn, animals, fishes, and money. The men belonging 
tu the Abbey were exempted from labouring at caatles^ 
bridges^ and all other works. 

. The abbot was superior of lands, the property of 
others, and received the resignation of his vaaaali 
sitting on their bended knees, and tebtifying all due 
humility. The monastery enjoyed full and unlimited 
power in exercising all the rights of property ; and it 
was invested with the formidable power of enforcing 
these rights by excommunication. 

From the territory of the Abbey being a regality;^ 
the merchants and burgesses of Dunfermline might 
freely trade within its bounds ; but reserving to tb^ 
king the great duties on hides, wool, skins, and other 
merchandises produced without the bounds. 

From various passages in the Chartulary, it in evi- 
dent, that if the lower order of peasantry were not 
actual slaves, they were but one degree removed from 
bondage^ A man and his whole posterity coald he 
gifted from one to another, like so many beasta of bur- 
den. The master was entitled to any acquisition the 
slave or bondsman might make^ and to the propm^ 
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ie<B ||iy edL The rigbtofproperty in such bondsmen. 
Mid eqmlly be the subject of legal trial, as that in 
ui piddMil, in a house, or an estate. 

Bspe liRcfaolas issued a bull, permitting the inhabi- 
tsnfes of the diocese of St Andrews, to use butter and 
oter products from milk^ without any scruple ol* con- 
iftWiwij during lent, when flesh is forbidden, oil of 
ofifp ngt being produced in the vicinity. 

■ • 

ZTs^fubuss of the Monasteries. 

• ■ * - 

AftUl'period of our progress in surveying ancient 
It 1ft presumed, that a few observationa on the 
^ik^ momuieries, so numerously erected in 
win not be deemed out of place. 

^J'HoCwithstanding all the sarcasm and ridicule that 
tMPStfbnned authors have thrown on monks and 
aiirtniCieriM, yet in the early ages of* those institutioiis, 
lii'|Miev1ou8 to the invention of printing, they were 
not only necessary to the times, but conferred the 
HhWiliiiUMftlHul 1m lu fll I on society at large. In the 
(justly so called), the monks were the sole 
of ail the learning then known. Thetai- 
eBQ^pted, all other ranks were sunk in the 
ignorance, and had no desire for instruction, 
tiMy wtn insensible of its value. When, there* 
feet * nonastery or church was founded amongst a 
h|fehl»iAa people, then truly, there was a light kindled 
JMiiTpfr place. Such a nucleus was attractive, and 
iHRaroand it the neighbouring population, to whom 
il^MKparfted warmth and ilumination. It was like 
lameinf in the desert, the springs of which irrigated 
tbt.ind waste, and produced verdure, foliage, and 
ifMds^ wherever they flowed. The clergy suited their 
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ministrations to the circumstances of the popnlatioiL 
They urged an impression of religion on their mincb, 
pointed out what was vicious and what was criminal 
in human conduct, and explained the essential doctrines 
of Christianity as then undei'stood. Morality of life^ 
and personal responsibility^ ¥i^re strictly enforced by 
those terrible denunciations^ which were calculated to 
make an impression on an uncivilized people. The - 
sacred abodes of the monks — ^their holy rit es — t hei r 
austere lives— their solemn threats, and the allure* 
ments they held out, had all a tendency to overawe 
the fearless— -to arrest violence in its career-— to con* 
trol the powerful, and bring relief and succour to 
the oppressed. In this manner they smoothed by de- 
grees the rough manners of the times, and introdnced 
into social life, in the districts under their immediate 
influence, a certain degree of knowledge and civiliu* 
tion ; and produced in the moral world, as stiikiiic 
amendments as were effected by their means on the 
sur&ce of the wastes around them. 

They were also careful in establishing schoob 
in the villages which belonged to their estab* 
lishment. The children of the wealthy were received 
and educated in the monasteries : thus there was kept 
up a succession of monks, who were properly educated, 
and attached from early youth to their present senunary. 

2. The cares and labours of the monks were not 
confined to religion alone. They were the only 
historians, and poets, and musicians of the times ; and 
but for them the chain of history would often have 
been broken, and posterity would have remained in 
utter ignorance of many great characters and import 
tant events, which occurred in the progress of nationSi 
In the monasteries were kept registers and chronidei^ 
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which recorded not only their own immediate affairs, 
but likewi&e the annals of national transactions. In 
the cloisters, the works of many ancient classic writers 
were preserved amidst the ravages of war, from utter 
extinction ; and elegant copies of many valuable manu 
scripts were multiplied to posterity. In those abodes of 
learned leisure poetry, both sacred and profane was 
cherished, rhyme was invented, and the ancient lyri- 
cal measures of the Greeks and Romans, were accurate- 
ly transmitted to posterity from century to century, 
until the grand era of printing commenced. 

3. A knowledge of the useful arts was first communi- 
cated by the monks. To them Scotland is indebted 
more particularly for the introduction of agriculture, 
the most useful of all the arts. — In this they had the 
greatest portion of knowledge and experience — they 
had the greatest capital-they possessed thegreatestnum« 
ber of mechanics, labourers, and slaves, and tnjoying 
more security and exemption in wars, they were able to 
exert themselves with greater success. The lands be- 
longing to the monasteries were either cultivated by 
their own retainers, or let out to others. Those 
which they held in possession were carefully managed, 
according to the most approved modes of husbandry 
then practised in more southern countries: the most 
perfect utensils were fabricated or procured : grains 
of. various kinds, of foreign or distant growth, were 
imported and skilfully adapted to the different soils: 
by degrees the woods were felled— the marshes were 
drained — the wastes were brought under culture by 
the use o£ various manures — roads and bridges so 
essential to rural improvement were constructed, and 
the fields thus brought under tillage, were inclosed with 
hedLCs and sufficient wooden fences. The tenants of 
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the lands in lease^ perceived the progress of all dieW 
improving innovations ; they witnessed the plentifbl 
returns which rewarded skill and industry ; and sdf- 
interestj example, and good advice, slowly induced 
them to habits of imitation. 

The monks were well acquainted with machineiji 
a9 then known. Thev erected wind and water-nulh 
wherever they had lands : they had craftsmen- of 
various kind?, who followed them from other countrieii 
and, after villages and small towns had been erected, 
spread their various professions throughout tbe 
country at large. 

The fruits indi/renous in our northern climate, we 
very scanty and of inferior quality, and almost tbe 
whole of those that have been for centuries so extn- 
sively cultivated, and are now so common, were suo* 
cessively brought to this country from more genial 
climes,*by the immigrations of those religious. Wherever 
the Romish religion prevailed, fruit was cultivated, not 
only as a luxury, but as an indispensible portimi of 
human food. The long observance of lent, and 
numerous fast days, in which the use of flesh wii 
forbidden in the calendar, rendered this and other 
substitutes absolutely necessary. The monks imported, 
in seeds or in cuts, fruits of the best kinds^ which 
tliey planted nround their monasteries, and trained 
with the utmost care. The remains of many of thotf 
orchards are still to be seen near the site of abbeji^ 
and other religious houses, and the names of many of 
them slill bespeak their foreign origin. Besides thoie, 
many culinary roots and herbs were brought froBl 
other countries, which added more .variety and lert 
to the ordinary food. The monks and the wealthy 
were no doubt the original partakers of these luxurief; 
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bat in the course of time they were generally extended 
over the country^ wherever the situation would permit^ 
till in our times, fruit and vegetables greatly augment 
the quantity of nutriment, and contribute to the plea- 
sures of the table. While on this subject, allusion 
may be made to a part of d[e chartulary of Dunferm- 
line, where mention is xn^zie of an indulgence granted 
by pope Nicolas, at the request of the bishop of St. 
Axudrew^ permitting them (the inhabitants of the 
town and diocese, including Dunfermlinie Abbey), the 
use of butter and other products from milk during 
lent. But for this notice we should not have ima- 
gined, that the bill of fare had been so austerely cir- 
cumscribed during that mortifying season. 

For the reason already stated, the monks were 
likewisie the great promoters ofjisheries. Although 
at certain periods flesh was forbidden, fi&h was allowed 
at all times, and our modem fisheries may date their 
commencement from the introduction of the canons 
regular into Scotland. The native Celts had religious 
prejudices which prevented them from using fish as 
an article of food. They worshipped the spirits of the 
waters, and the finny race were thus, in some measure, 
held sacred, and protected by their superstition. The 
same prejudice against fishing, as a mode of employ- , 
ment, still exists in the highlands, and all the incite- 
ments and rewards held out by government, and the 
proepect of gain, had long but a feeble effect on the 
inveterate habits of this pastoral people. 

4. The monasteries exercised benevolence and charity 

to their dependants and the poor. The ecclesiastics 

in those early ages were easy landlords, and conferred 

on their tenants constant exemptions from oppressive 

services, to which others were subjected. They likc- 

E 
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wjse condnued them in possession of their lapd flrom 
father to son, and from husl^and to widow, through 
several generations. To the poor they were nursing 
fathers, and at; the gate of the monastery their daily 
wants were supplied; hence, at the Reformation, when 
this charitable supply was cut off, the poor were r^ 
duced to the utmost distress, until neiir an^angemenU 
were made for their relief. 

5. Trade and commerce were first begun by the 
monks, in a country where they did not before exist 
In the infancy of manufacture and commerce, the 
great defect is the want of capital. It is this defi- 
ciency which enables the rich and industrious natioM 
and individuals to take the management and profit of 
trade* It was this principle that induced the religions 
houses to act as traders, when the merchants of. Scot- 
land were without the means of carrying on commcice, 
and when paper currency was unknown. Theadbbeys 
had their ships — their harbours, and porta ; whence 
they exported the rare products of th^ countryj and 
brought back wine, spices, cloths, and such other com- 
modities as were then held in estimaticm. But tat 
their fostering care, commerce must have been entiit- 
ly overlooked ; as the barons and their retainers were too 
much occupied in war and hunting, to attend to 'tn 
interchange of produce with other nations. Id 
more quiet and secure times the; example they hid 
set was imitated— -the spirit of trade was roasedU-lbe 
maritime small towns in almost every lowland district 
caught the spreading infection, and engaged more qr 
less in this new enterprise ; and fn>m this monkiih 
origin, commerce, feeble in its beginning, and slow in 
its progress, has attained its present astonitUng 
magnitude. 



Coin WM almost solely ecmilned to the posnes^idn 
of the monks; they were the prhicipal holders of 
real ci^fiital^ and were of course the only bankers of the 
thnesy and accommodated the wealthy with loans m 
specie, for which they took equivalent bonds on their 
property. Much of the territory they latterly possessed^ 
was thus obtained by loans to the luxurious and the 
needy« and taking lands find tenements in satisfaction 
of debts. In course of time they were so much en- 
gaged in commerce— -in manufacturies — ^in fisheries, 
and in agriculture, that they were the only corpora* 
tioQS^ or guUd-bretkrem, who had ahy great share of 
ready money. In short, the monks exerted themselves 
MSik to fiiiBfruet and civiliise the northern districts of 
the island— 4io rid the natives of their prejudices, and 
iiafjriA rtew and useM habits— ^to point out new 
s{^res of industry and public economy, and to 
dbttCt itod «japerintend their f£rst attempts, lliey 
Midbavoored to miike them^ as it were, a new people^ 
with tnc»4B enlarged idea8,-^more varied employments, 
:^.4kiore recniunerating industry, and of course putting 
dlfiML in poiMession of a gi^eater number of social and 
ddmeatic comforts, than tliey had formerly enjoyed. 

In dse twelfth and thirteenth centuries, there were up- 
irkrds of one hundrpd and ten monasteries and con- 
Vents esUbH^ed throughout Scotland. These gradually 
operated a mighty change on the rudeness and igno- 
rance of the oM inhabitants ; and the e^edts would 
have been much greater, ahd the progress more exten- 
sive, faltd liot the wilful obstinacy and bigotted ad- 
herenc5e of the OESl to their ancient habits, obstructed 
improvements in tiie highlands, — and had not the 
contiiiaal te'currence of wars, attended with the most 
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dreadful desolations, retarded, and so often destroyed 
them in the low country. 

This, though a just, is a bright view of the scenery; 
we shall afterwards have occasion to behold it under 
a more gloomy aspect 



The Canonization and Translation of 
Queen Margaret. 

We have now to relate the canonization and IroMsUh 
iion of queen Margaret ; circumstances which exhibit 
a strong proof of the superstitious veneration paid to 
her memory. 

" King Alexander II. solicited the pope, that queen 
Margaret should be enrolled i9 the catalogue of saints; 
as her body Jiad exhibited infinite miracles. But as 
no evidence of the facts had been given, the pope in 
1245 issued a bull to the bishops of St. Andrew^ 
Dunkeld, and Dunblane, commanding them to make 
strict enquiry into her life, merits, and miracles— 4o 
reduce what was proved to writing, attested by their 
seals — and to transmit it by a trusty messenger; that he 
might thence learn how far he could indulge the 
king's request. The bishops accordingly proceeded 
to investigate the matter ; but having neglected to re- 
cord either the names or the words of the witnesses, tVe 
pope refused the king's request Some years after- 
wards, however, the same subject was committed to 
the charge of a cardinal, who corresponded with the 
bishop of St. Andrews concerning it ; and the fiwts 
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being proved^ she was canonized in the year 1260, or 
51.* Her bcmes were then removed from the former 
sepulchre, to a more honourable place in the charch. 
We learn from the chartulary, that, about the year 
1231, the abbey had, at great expence, been enlarged 
by more elegant structures. Perhaps the eastern part 
of the church, destroyed at the Reformation, and on 
the site of which the present new church is built, was 
one of the structures here alluded to ; as the style of 
of its architecture corresponded with that period; 
and as the new church had been built some years, the 
remains of the saint would be removed to that place in 
it contiguous to the altar, now esteemed the most 
sacred and honourable, where the solemn services were 
daily performed. This translation took place about 
one hundr^ and fifty-seven years aflter her death. 
The young king, Alexander III. and his mother met 
at Dunfertnline, where they placed the remains in a gol- 
den shrine, magnificently enriched with precious 
stonea. During the troubles of tlie Reformation, the 
cofier in which her head and hair were enclosed, was 
carried to the castle of Edinburgh, and from thence 
transported to the manor-house of the laird of Dury, 
who was n reverend father and monk of Dunfermline. 
After he had kept this religious pledge some years, it 
was in 1597 delivered into the hands of the Jesuites, 
missionaries of Scotland, who, seeing it was in danger 
of being lost or profaned, transported it to Antwerp. 
Her relics were kept in the Scots college at Douay, in 
a bust of silver.t 



* Monastic Antiquities. 

f Mr Dalyel says he has been credibly informed, that the same 
portions whidi were carried to France in the 16th century, were 
exhibited at Bouay, subsequent to I77O9 consisting of part of the 
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If tradition be correct in pointing out the place of 
the seomd interment, there is -then the means of aftccB- 
taining pretty accarately , the situation ok' the altar, and!, 
of course, the boundary of the church on the eait 
This traditional tomb, or rather grave, lies immedkU- 
ly to the eastward of the new church. It is covered with 
a very ponderous block of marble, or rather limestoat^ 
which rests upon a larger slab of the same material 
It is broken in four pieces, which, from its thicknew, 
must have required extraordinary violence in the 
cause. Along the sides of this stone there are dgbt 
slight hollows, which, tradition says, are the marks 
made by the lamps that were' kept continoally 
burning on her tomb. 



Destruction of the Abbey. 

Therb can be no doubt that the buildings of the 
abbey would receive various additions from age to age, 
in proportion to the piety and zeal of the kings ; and 
the decayed parts would be repaired according to the 
latest stile of architecture then practised. We are 
told that the first Alexander accomplished mudi* 
During the reign of the second, the '' elegant stme- 
tures," for the accommodation of fifty monks, probably 
consisted of the church destroyed at the ReformadoO) 
and the Frater-hall, or Refectory. At the latter end 
ot the long and prosperous reign of Alexander lU^ 

skull cased in silver, and a quantity of auburn hair. They were loit 
in the confubion which attended the suppression of the Jeii»ti> 
Certain relics both of Malcolm and of Margaret are said to be pI^ 
served in the Escurial in Spain. Monastic AniiquiHct* 
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the wUtibtj hi d probably attained to ita ntmoat 
of mtemml splendour, as well as to ita greateat degiee 
of £tee for devotion, and aanctity of monastic obsei^ 
WR8. In the year 1300, William, bishop of St. 
Andr^wa, in premising the great perfection of discip- 
liney and the commendatory life and charity of the 
monks, gave them the yicarage of a churdi to render 
them stiU more fervent. 

In the most unjust and bloody war which Edward 
L carried on against the independance of Scotland, 
the monasteries specially shared his unhallowed ven- 
geance. In 1S03, returning southward from Kinloss 
abbey, he was at Dundee on the 20th of October ; at 
Cambuskenneth on the 1st of November ; and at 
Dunfermline on the 6th, where he remained until the 
10th of February, 1304; and before the army left it 
they set it on fire. The following is the hisUMrian 
Mathew of Westminister's account of this barbarous 
outrage. 

*' Aberbrothick and Dunfermline were two celebra- 
ted abbeys ; endowed in the richest manner, and 
possessed of the most splendid edifices. As for Dun- 
fermline, its boundaries were so ample — containing 
within its precincts three carrucates* of land, and 
having so many princely buildings* — that three potent 
sovereigns, with their retinues, might have been ac- 
commodated with lodgings here, at the same time^ 
without incommoding one another. On account of its 
magnitude, the nobles of the kingdom were accus- 
tomed to assemble here^ to devise plots against Edward: 
and, during war, they issued thence, and proceeded to 

* A camicate of land, according to Chalmers, was as much as 
could be tilled with a plough in a yeai. Twelve carrucates make 
one hyde 
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plunder and destroy the inhabitants of England* The 
royal army, therefore,— perceiving that they had coii- 
verted the temple of the Lord into a den of thievei^ 
and that it gave great offence to the English natio■v^ 
utterly destroyed it, by levelling all its splendid edifi- 
ces to the ground ; sparing from the flames the church 
only, and a few lodgings for monks." 

Although after this destruction the abbey was re- 
built, and still continued eminent, yet it never again 
rose to the degree of its ancient grandeur. The battle 
of Bannockburn, by which Robert Bruce obtained the 
throne, was fought in 1314, and he had a son born in 

I 

Dunfermline in 1324, twenty-one years after Edward's 
spoliation, so that it would appear the buildings had 
been, in that interval, so far repaired, as to be fit for 
accommodating the queen and her household, b^* 
deed Robert appears to have had a strong attachment 
to this place, as he afterwards fixed on it for his tomh. 



The Residences of the Kings of Scotland. 

It may not be improper here to make a few obser- 
vations on the residences of the Kings of Scotland. 

Prior to the reign of Malcolm III., the kings of 
Scotland always resided on the north of the Forth, be- 
cause the Lothians were frequently held by the Saxmit,. 
and were often harassed by being the scene of war 
between the contending nations. Tradition and 
history agree in assigning Dunfem^iine as one 
of the principal abodes of Malcolnji ; and the 
Queensferry being so named from the frequency of 
queen Margaret's passage at this place, tenda to con- 
firm the general belief. She is said to have gifted the 
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Imdi of Mairyhall^ consisting of sevmteen acres; for 
■Mrintoining the passage. Towards the latter part of 
tiieir reign^ however^ it appears that Edinburgh castle 
wu their place of residence : there Margaret died, 
and the apartment was for ages afterwards sacred to 
her memoryj and was called ** the blessed Margaret's 
diamber. It was in Dunfermline that this princess 
obtained a refuge from calamity-— a husband — and a 
throne^ and these circumstances must have endeared 
it to her hearty and occasioned a predilection not to 
be forgotten. 

After the accettion of Alexander I. the kings were 
in the habit of making a temporary abode on both 
fldet of the Forth, and in a variety of places. As yet 
tbere was no proper capital town, although Scone was 
reckoned a sort of metropolia, because there, were the 
kings solemnly crowned, and there, was placed the 
cdebrated V^i^ 9tone, on which they were seated 
during the ceremony ; but notwithstanding, there is 
no reason for believing, that this place was more 
favoured than any other, subsequent to the coronation. 

In following the migrations of David I. we find 
him successively residing in a great number of places. 
Id &ct there is scarcely an ancient town in Scotland, 
or even in Cumberland, that cannot boast of his oc- 
casional residence. This virtuous and patriotic 
monarch delighted in being his own travelling jus- 
ticiary. His love of justice, and his wish of being 
rather an admonishing father to his subjects, than a 
dictatorial tyrant, was an addiUonal motive for him be- 
coming acquainted with the local condition of every 
province ; and hence acquiring a statistical know- 
ledge which, at that period, could not otherwise be 
)btained. His English possession led him often 
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touthward ; in the latter part of his reign lie Uftd 
much at the castle of Roxburgh on the Tweed ; mti 
he died in his own town of Carlisle, whence his i^miiili 
were brought to be buried, with his psreais Md 
brethren, at Dunferihline. 

Malcolm IV*^ residied often at Bdinbdrgb^ Hod 
firequeiltly in the castle of Jedbui'gh, where he 'dftd'j 
andliiis remainOB inhere also brought to DtuaStrisSSA 
WilHam the Lion, geiierailly lived at Haddmgton-: Wk 
lie frequently reside at Selkhrfc, where he IML m piU 
or tower, and Etterick Forest to hunt in; fl^tttodfk 
Sttrlkig castle, and was buried in the abbey of Aber- 
brothick, which he had founded. Alexander IIL^kuM 
have occasionally made Dunfermline his abode ; -« k 
order to free his residence from the intrmiona of ilt 
ttioiiks, he granted to the Abbey the lands^^f DflHir, 
in cfxchange lor all the gifl3> which they were wiMt 
to demand from his kitchen, and that of his queen* k 
has already beicn mentioned, that Robert I. hiad H son 
bom in Dunfermline, (David 11.) whence we may in- 
fer his temporary abode here. 

it was ^comparatively late before Edinburgh became 
the acknowledged capital, and can scarcMy be dated 
earlier than the James*. 

There is no doubt that James IV. occasioftmll)^ 
tvsided in Dunflermline, as the palace was built, oj^ iii 
least enlarged by him 7n 1500, after he had been twAft 
years on the throne. It was Hkely in his new boik 
palace, that he was cai^using when the old song wk 
written,— 

The king site in Dunfcnnling toane. 
Drinking tfie blude-reU wine, 
O where will I get a gade sailor, 
To Mil this ship of mine. 
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me* was more given to love than wine, and Dun* 
poenif entitled, '^The To4 andLamb; or, the wooing 
tK/Mg when he was at DunferwUing" awte from a 
tine prank, that took place on one of bis visitations.* 
Ii James the Vl«, Dunfermline was a domicile.^ 

%e Scotish kings posterior to lilalcolni, had castles 
ered thronghont all their dominions, in which 
Msided ahemately. A great part of their reve- 
eoDsisted of payments in kind, the products of the 
ts coin was little in use They had lands every where 
ji- were cultivated by their tenants, servants, and 
*8 : they sometimes made a general circuit of the 
:dom, and administered justice in person : they 
I secured the affection, or overawed the rebellious 
t of their subjects by an occasional abode amongst 
I ; and it was therefore necessary often to change 
* habitation, and to consume their revenues on the 
es that produced them. 



Scotland in the fifieenth cejitury. 

7^ have, in very remote periods no //o/a, by which 
idge of the condition of provincial towns, except- 
incidental descriptions of the state of Scotland in 



" In 1609, James the IV. pierailed on the pope to confirm the 
tkn of the aKb-biBhopric of St. Andrews, akmg with the abbey 
UUifermlioe, to Alexander his natural son ; and he next 
ated the pope to add to these the Priory of C!oldingham. This 
g pluralist was slain with his father at Flodden field, at the age 
'enty-three. In 152G, another abbot of Dunfermline (for the 
y were then militant) was killed in a battle fought near Linlith- 
between the parties of Ang^» ar>d Lennox. An jus, after the 
ridory, marched to Fi£e and -i illaged Dunfennliae Abbey. 
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general^ which in the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury was certainly very wretched and low in the Male 
of civilization. The kingdom was making but dow 
advances from a state of barbarism. The almost con- 
tinual wars between England and Scotland after the 
death of Alexander III. threw the country a oentaiy 
behind^ in the march of national improvem^t; and, 
during that reign^ Scotland abounded more in arts and 
manufactures^ than at the accession of James the Firat 
The description of Scotland^ even in the latter leifEiif 
by an intelligent traveller^ Eneas Sylvio, a fter w anls 
pope Pius 11.^ gives a melancholy picture of the 
country. 

" Concerning Scotland^ it is a cold country, ftitQe 
of few sorts of grain, and generally void of trees, but 
there is a sulphureotts stone dug up, which is used tat 
firing. The towns are unwalled, the houses commonly 
built without lime, and> in villages, roofed with torf ; 
while a cow's hide supplies the place of a door. The 
commonalty are poor and uneducated ; have abundaoee 
of flesh and fish, but eat bread as a dainty. The men 
are small in stature but bold ; the women fair and 
comely, and prone to the pleasures of love ; kisset 
being there esteemed of less consequence than presung 
the hand in Italy. The wine is all imported; the 
horses are mostly small ambling nags, only a few being 
preserved entire for propagation ; and neither curry- 
combs nor reins are used. From Scotland are impor- 
ted into Flanders, hideti, wool, salt-fish, and pearlti 
The country is divided into two parts, the cultivated 
lowlands, and the region where agriculture is not used. 
The wild Scots have a different language, and sometimei 
eat the bark of trees. Coals are given to the poor 
at the ^hurch doors, by way of alms, as the country if 
stript of wood." 
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Even ID t fl of Scodand^ the inhabitaiiti 

could not !!•.*« .^iactare the mont neoetHury aiticlet. 
Flanders was the gi«at mart in thoae timet^ and fironi 
Brogesv chiefly^ the Scott imported eren horse- 
shoes, harness, saddles, bridles, cart-wheels, and 
wheeUbarraws^ besides all their mercery and haber- 
dasher^i In the prindpal towns there was a greatnr 
dsgrae of ciiriliaation, than in the country parts ; but 
die towns were few, and their population small in 
number. Even Edinburgh, at this period, contained 
only four thousand small wooden cottages, coYered 
with straw, and the inhabitants hardly exceeded 16^000. 

The royal power was weak, and every great baron 
was a king in his own domain. The military force 
of every shire, and the greater part of the civil juris* 
diction were in their hands ; and the smaller barons 
were attached to them by various ties, and ruled, at 
their pleasure, the burghs, which were always imder 
the influence of some neighbouring chief 'fomily ; and 
the population, being grossly ignorant, neither knew 
nor cared about civil liberty. 

In the country the peasants were, in fact, the slaves 
of the barons. The term of kushond implies, that the 
farmers were bond slaves of their lord's house, or 
fixed to hir domain. Their kusbond lands, or farms, 
were divided into tillage or pasturage ; they were al- 
ways small, consisting of a. few acred only, and held 
by the year, or, at the most from four to five. Of 
course there was no inducement to improvement, 
either on the ground or in the dwellings; and the 
cottagers were nearly as rich as the farmers. 

In the towns, there was no person possessed of any 
capital ; oT course there was no manufacture> nor any 
spirit of enterprise, and little advance of population 
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during several centuries. In this state Dunfermline 
and other Scotish towns of more early origin con- 
tinued until the union of the two kingdoms ;- which 
salutary measure, engrafting Scotland as part of the em- 
pire, gave a stimulus which created new eoergies, the 
happy tffects of which we experience in modem timet. 

Froissart sa3rs, that in 1385, when king Richard II. and 
his lords left Edinburgh^ ''they went to Dunfermline, « 
tolerably handsome town, where is a large and fair abbey of 
black monks, in which the kings of Scotland have 
been accustomed to be buried. The king was lodged 
in the abbey, but, after his departure, the army seised 
it, and burnt both it and the town."* Froissart must 
here be mistaken, (as he often is when treating 
of Scotish affairs), for it rather appears from the old 
English and Scotish accounts of this mad expedition 
of Richard, that he did not carry the war beyond the 
Forth ; being recalled into England by an irruption of 
the Scots into his own territories, by the western 
marches. At this period Dunfermline could not be 
a tolerably handsome town, but only a sorry wooden 
village belonging to the monastery. 

All the towns on the territories of abbeys, held of 
them as regalities. When the village adjoining to an 
abbey attained to any considerable size, the monks 
erected it into what they called a hurgh, (nostrum 
burgum) and conferred on it lands and privileges. It 
cannot be ascertained at what period Dunfermline had 
this honour granted to it ; but there is direct evidence 
from a charter^ that it was as early as 13d3. This is 
a charter of David II., in the thirty-fourth year of his 
reign, to the monastery of Dunfermline, in favour of 

Fraissart'i Chron. voL 7* p* 00* 
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ikeir hmrgkt of* Donfermliiig, Kirkcaldie^ Moseil- 
borgb, and Queensfeny. It was James the VI. who 
constituted the town a royal burgh, in the year 1588 ; 
and in his charter^ which is termed a charter of confirm 
matioH, is ratified one, granted by George Ihirie, 
arch-dean of Bt. Andrews^ and commendatory of the 
monastery of Dunfermling, to the town, dated 1549. 
This charter of Greorge Durie's ratifies former deeds, 
granted by former abbots ; and that of king James 
confirms the whole. 



MaUter Robert Henryson. 

Scotland has in every age produced her share of 
|x>ets; and, in the fifteenth century, there flourished 
several who deserve to be called eminent Amongst 
these, Dunfermline had the honour, if not of producing, 
wX least of possessing Bobert Henryson, 

In Danbar's Lament far the Delh of the Makkars, 
or poets, he says— - 

<* in Dunfermline ]>eth Iias taen Broun, 
With gttde Maiiter Robert Henr^soun.** 

Of Bralvn nothing is with certainty known. Lord 
Hailes says *' In the Banatyne 21, S. there is a poem 
of "A judgement to come/' by Walter Brown, probably 
the person here meant* The poem has little other 



* The Cocquet, or seal of the Regality, along with another of 
equal antiquity, in good preiervation, engraven on copper, and iuUy 
as old a« the fourteenth century, were recovered at Dunfermline, aiid 
depoaiced in the Advocates* Library, by John Graham Dalytll, Esq. 
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merit betides that iof a pioas intention. The fiillawing 
stanzas may serve as a sj^cimen of the poet's manner 
and style." 

''*' Ye men of Kirk that eure hat uen, 
Of saulis for to wetche and keip. 
Ye will be tynt, and ye tyne ane, 
In your default, of goddis scheip ; 
Be walkand ay ^t ye nocht sleip, 
Luke that your bow be reddy bent. 
The wolf about your flock will leip, 
Ye mon make oompt at jugement.** 

*' Be gude of lyfle, and bissie ay, 
Your gude exaniples for to schaw. 
Stark in the faith, and luke alway, 
That na man cryme unto you knaw. 
Lat ay your deed follow your saw, 
And to this taill ye tak gude tent. 
Say well, but doweil^ is nocht worth a straw. 
For you to schaw in jugement.* 



«9 



Ofgude Mr Robert Henry san^ it is certain that he 
was "iiickoL-maUterafDunfermling," and probably pre« 
ceptor of youth in the abbey; but the time and pUce 
of his birth^ and the period at which he died^, are un- 
known. He flourished towards the end of the jSfleenthi 
and the beginning of the sixteenth century^ in the 
reigns of Henry the VIII, of England, and James the 
IV. of Scotland. He reached an advanced period 
of life, and died of a dysentery.* His merits a poet 



* There is an anecdote, here, relative to this disease, of whidi th^ 
poet died, which, ftom all the circumstances, appears to be ^^uine. 
The dysentery in the case of Henryson, haYing become ezeesiuve, a 
wUe auld v(/Sr advised a cure for the *^ gude scholmaister,*' which 
was, to go into his gatden, where grew a moantaiii ash, or 



< eminent, and hit genius was peculiarly adapted to 
Idactic poetry, conveying to the mind important 
uths and moral lessons in an alluring manner. He 
iccessfully attempted various modes of composition, 
id his conceptions as a poet, and his skill as a versi- 
'er, were scarcely inferior to any whith that age exhi- 
ted. His longest poem is ** The Testawent of the Fair 
reaeide;" suggested by the Froilus and Cresseide of 
laucer. " This production, ''says. Dr. Irving,*" con- 
ins many strokes of poetical description, which a 
iter of more than ordinary genius could only have 
oduced. Propriety, it must be admitted, is frequently 
)lated ; but the beauties of the work are more than 
fficient to counterbalance its deformities." He wrote 
lumber of fables in verse, which convey useful les- 
is, but are rather prolix; of which perhaps the 
}logue of '^ TheBorrowstoun Mow, andthe Landnart 
MI," may be regarded as the most successful. The 
•St beautiful of his little pieces is a pastoral entitled, 
*obin and Makyne/' which displays much of genuine 
;ure in the sentiments, and of sweetness in the 
sification. The Abbey Walk is a poem full of seri- 
» reflection, inculcating submission to the awards of 
ividence ; and as there can be no doubt that it was 
oposed within the precincts of Dunfermline Abbey, 
shall give it a piace here. 



mtmm 



«» truj M it is csUed in Scotland, sad to wdk nine tfltiliipund 
ut it, laying at the same time, .«.' • f 

Rowanitree, xowan-txee. 

Come and bring a cure to me. 
which the incredulous poet replied, ^« Qrizel, we are now sitting at 
: table, and I may just as weel gang round it, and say, 

Aiken boord,— eiken booed, 
Garme « • « « 

Ccctera detrnni § the reader may snpply the rhyme. 
* In his Hves of the Scotish Poets, VoL I. 
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The Abbey Walk. 
I. 

ASoDe M I wflot up and doan 
In ane abbay was fiur to ae^ 
Thinkand quhat oonsdatioun 
Was best into adversitie ; 
On caiss T kest on syd myne ee. 
And saw this writdn npoun a wall. 
Off quhat estait, man, that thou be^ 
Obey, and thank thy Ood of alL 

II. 

Thy kindome and thy gni empyre^ 
Thy ryaltie, nor riche array, 
Sail nocht endeur at thy desire, 
Bot, as the wynd, will wend away ; 
Thy gold and all thy gudis gay, 
Quhen fortoun list will fra the fall : 
Sen thou sic sampillis sds ilk day, 
Obey, and thank thy Ood of all. 

III. 

Thodit thow be bl3md, or haif an halt. 
Or in thy face deformit ill, 
Sa it cum nocht throw thy defalt, 
Na man suld the repreif by skilL 
Blame nocht thy Lord, sa is his will $ 
Spurn nocht thy fute against the wall 
Bot with meik hairt, and prayer still. 
Obey, and thank thy God of all. 

IV. 

Ood of his justice moa correct, 
And of his mercie petie haif ; 
He is ane judge, to nane suspect. 
To puneis Sjrnfull man and saif* 
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Thocht tbow be lord attonT the bif; 
And eftirwart maid bomid and thiall, 
Ane pore bcgger, with sldp and staiir, 
Obey, and thank thy God of alL 

V. 

This changeing, and grit Tarianee, 

Of erdly stalls up and down 

Is nocht bot casualtie and cfaanee. 

As sum men sayis, without leiiown. 

Bot be the grit protitioane. 

Of God aboif that rewell the saU ; 

Thairfoir evir thow make the boun, 

To obey, and thank thy God of aD. 

VI. 



In welth be mdk, heicfa not thyidf ; 
Be glaid in wilAill porertie ; 
Thy power and ihy warld*s pdf, 
Is nocht but verry Tanitie. 
Remember him that deit on tie, 
For thy sake tastit the bitter gall ; 
Quha heis law hairtii, and lawis he,* 
Obey, and thank thy God of alL 



Tne liovcfl Tombs. 

le sacred is>:o of lona was originally^ and for 
^ ages, the place of jepulture of the Scotish kings 
(rhieftains; but Mcilcolm III. appointed^ Dunferm- 
to become the future cemetery of himself and his 



* Who raises the humble^ and brings down the high. 
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successors. It is generally agreed amdiigst historians, 
that the following royal remains were interred berp. 

1. Malcolm III. (Ceanmore) 

2. Margaret his queen. 

3. Prince Edward^ their eldei>t son. 

4. King Edgar, \ 

5. Alexander I. V other sons. 

6. David I. J 

7. Malcolm IV. (David's son.) 

8. Alexander III. 

9. Robert Bruce, I. 

10. Elizabeth, his queen. 

Among other nobles and abbots, the earl and 
countess of Athole, in the reign of William, and Rtn- 
<l4)lph, earl of Moray, nephew of Robert Bruce, wers 
buried in the eastern part. Robert Bruce gave the 
church of Kinross and the chapel of Orwell to the 
monastery, in honour of his ancestors that were buried 
at Dunfermline, and on account of his own sepultniei 
'' which," says he, " we have specially appointed to 
be there." 

According to Fordun, he was interred in the 
middle of the choir. John Barbour thus describes 
the burial. 

They have had him to Dunfennline, 
And him solemnly yerded syne, 
In a fair tomb into the Quire, 
Bishops and Prdats that were there 
Assolzied him, wh^ the senrice 
Was done, as they best could devise, 
And syne upon the other day, 
Sorry and wo they went their way ; 
And he debowelled was cleanly. 
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And also bahned tyiM full ridbl j» 
And the worthy Lord of Uouguui 
Hii heart as it totespokea wa«, 
Reoaved has in great daintie. 
With fidr and great lokmnitie. 

pot that was pointed oat at the burial-place of 
;6, previous to the erection oi' the present Mew 
was in what was called the p^Uter church- 
d wad covered with six very large flat stones, 
lose together. One of them was larger than 
being upwards of nine feet in length, and of 
rtionable breadth. This was supposed to be 
> of Kobert Bruc6 ; and in the year 18u7 it 
open, in the presence of a learned antiquarian, 
hiti Motmstic AfUtquUies, hat given a particular 
ion of the operation and its result. 

rhat is now denominated the Psalter Church- 
ipace which formerly constituted the floor of 
m part of the abbey^ are six flat stones, of 
aenaions, aJl adjoining and disposed in two 
rows. Under these, according to history, and 
ition^ the bodies of as many kings were de- 
here, likewise, the great altar is supposed to 
od; being close tothepi^^ of interment, 
withstanding positive assurances of such £act^ 
i a certain extent, are confirmed by the chartu- 
vill ailCerwards be observed, they have some- 
m called in question ; on which account it was 
nsidered peculiarly iuteresting to ascertain 
any relics of the tombs or repositories of the 
lains might still be extant. Tuerefore, hav- 
.ously obtaiued the acquiescence of those who 
ve opposed the research, the middle stone 
rst row, being the largest, waa removed early 
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on the morning of the 28th of July> 180?. An etrljr 
hour was preferred^ on purpose to prevent interruption; 
for the walls surrounding the Psalter churchyard were 
insufficient to guard against the intrusive curiositj 
naturally^ expected on the occasion. 

The earth immediately helow the surface^ and ^voi 
to the dep.h of two or three feet, had the appearaneB 
of having been dug before^ though perhaps at a lt> 
mote period^ and nothing whatever was found maoog 
it, excepting a few huinan bones, brittle and rottn. 
Under this, however^ about four or five feet fircMti tbe 
surface, a coffin, rudely built of small irregular picca 
of sand-stone, along with a scanty portion of lime^aiid 
covered in the same manner with similar materUi^ 
was found, containing the skeleton of a fbll-gnnm 
person, pretty entire. Its position was not directly 
below the large stone, but one half of the length fiiN ' 
ther west. It lay among soft humid day, Qompktefy 
filling the coffin, from which the bones had i 
much moisture, that, on lifting a brok«i one, the 
poured fVt)m the lower end, as on sqoeeaing a speiy. 
The head, or upper part of the coffin, towards tk 
west, was contracted into narrow compass, just adflril" 
ting the skull, which was quite f reith, and the teeth 
sound. 

This coffin had certainly never been opened, and I 
am inclined to ascribe its structure to a more aneieiit 
date than the decease of the kings whose bodiei tre 
said to be deposited in the abbey ; for I do not eon- 
ceive that any of them are contained in it— All die 
bones were returned to their original situation, and the 
pieces composing the top of the coffin put over them- 

The morning, by this time, being far advanced, the 
whole excavation was filled up, and the covering re- 



plioed ; whi€h operation, aa well as removing it, was 
a matter of considerable difficulty, as it is above nine 
Ibet longp more than one half as broad, and several 
inches thick. 

I have since been uiftormed, that some time after- 
wards, when the rain had washed among the rubbish 
where the earth was thrown out, a leaden plate was 
found, with a lion engraved on it, surrounded by 
^oberius Dd Gratia Rex Scoiorum. It is now in the 
poaapssign of the £arl of Elgin. 

-.^Ithaagh it is possible that these places have been 
pMvkHuly explored, it may be in quest of treasure, 
and the search on this occasion proved unsuccessful, 
it, would be desirable to resume it at a future period, 
aad then it should be carried to a much further extent. 
1 do not affirm that the royal remains will be dis- 
covered; because, in opposition to general belief, I 
must acknowledge myself induced to suspect, that 
diey were deposited in tombs standing above the large 
flat stones, or, at least, th^t all were not interred below 
them ; and that these tombs were destroyed in the 
general wreck of the abbey.— As abbots were com- 
monly buried near the great altar, or in the choir, and 
often with crosiers and jewels of value, it is not un- 
likely that some such relics of antiquity might be 
found, and also inscriptions which would usefully iU 
lastrate the history of Scotland. 

The tomb of Robert I. is said to have stood a few 
yards south-west of the spot examined ; but notwith- 
standing the quantity of iron which, we are told, was 
used in its structure, all traces of it are equally oblite- 
rated as of the rest Several years ago, on digging a 
grave immediately in the vicinity, small i'ragments of 
white marble, still bearing the remnants of gilding. 
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were found ; and alao portions of a softer stone. Which 
had been ornamental mouldings. Two of the former 
were shewn to me in Dunfermline, and there is ■ third 
in the museum of the Scotish Antiquarian Societyt 
where it has hitherto been erroneously understood ai 
having belonged to the tomb of Malcolm Ctenmon; 
I was informed that one fragment had a lion scoli^ 
tured on it 

In the course of the preceding research, on the 28di 
of July, the square fiat red bricks, anciently covering 
the floor of the abbey, were turned up. Othcn ai^ 
met with, of various colours ; and pieces of ptintad 
glass are also sometimes discovered. 

The whole of this part of the abbey is covered with 
rubbish, to a considerable depth from the surface ; bat 
whether from the falling in of the roof, or by gradosl 
accretions otherwise, I am ignorant — A few individ* 
uals now employ it as a cemetery." 

Since that period, in removing the mbbish and 
levelling what was called the Psalter Churchyard, i 
great number of very decayed bones were every day 
dug up, which must have belonged to a very ancient 
date. Several stone cofiins were also discovered, of the 
usual size ; which had uniformly a round receptacle 
for fitting the head : some of these were formed of one 
stone ; but more frequently were composed of several 
pieces, very neatly put togetlier. In these coffins, 
generally, nothing was found but a very small quan- 
tity of dust In one of them, indeed, there was a bit 
of very decayed leather : this must have belonged to a 
monk, posterior to the year 1 244 ; •• at which period. 
Pope Innocent IV. considering the excessive cold of 
the climate, indulged the monks with the privilege of 
wearing caps, suitable to their order : but they were, 
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notwithstanding, to t>re8enre proper reverence at ele- 
▼al;pon of the host^ and other ceremonies. 

Cdntiguoufl to the tomb of king Robert, there were 
fband, at some depth in the rubbish, several fragments' 
of black and 'white marble, adorned with elegant mould- 
iBgt ; and some portions of them had been gilded. 
amo n gst other ornaments of stone, was a small sculp- 
tared head, with a crown upon it, of elegant execution : 
the: stone is of a soft kind, and had received some ■ 
injoTj. Bat fewer curious relics were found; in any ' 
part of this ground, than might have been expected ; 
and their scarcity mjist be attributed to former depre-- 
dations, and to the casualities of time. 



jTAa Hefarmatian. 

Thb advantages which Scotland derived from the 
establishment of the monasteries, have been formerly 
described. They continued for several ages to be at- 
tended with the most salutary effects, both in a civil 
and religious view. For one, it is certain, that the 
abbey of Dunfermline, upwards of two hundred years ' 
after its establishment, was renowned for devotion and 
sanctity of manners, as has been already alluded to. 
The oorroptioQ of the religious houses took place after 
a greater population and an increase of trade had 
produced more wealth and luxury ; and, as the his- 
torian Alajor wittily remarks, " It was devotion that 
produced opulence, but the lewd daughter strangled 
her parent." 

But in the lapse of ages, the religious houses de* 

generated from their original purity and usefulness. 

G 
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The lands whence they derived their revenues^ altfaoneh 
at first of little value> were rendered veiy productive 
under their skill and management. The monasteries, 
of course, became rich ; and their desire of wealth 
grew greater in proportion to the amount thej were 
from time to time accumulating. When avarice be- 
came predominant, the monks had numerous methods 
of gratifying it, which could be practised with im- 
punity. Having become wealthy, they became luzo* 
rious; and, instead of performing their various 
religious duties with punctuality, they indulged the 
grosser appetites, and alUtheir energies were weakened 
by habits of indolence. The sacred services were 
performed with the utmost carelessness and apathy ; 
private studies became, in a great measure, neglected; 
and ignorance, to a most incredible degree, began to 
prevail in the sanctuaries of learning. The higher 
dignities of bishop, abbot, and prior, which ought to 
have been the rewards of superior learning and piety, 
were greedily coveted by those altogether uitworthy 
of such important trusts ; and were too often bestowed 
on men of rank, who were notorious for their igno- 
rance, and infamous for their vices. Pluralities of 
benefices were conferred on the most worthless indivi- 
duals, if of royal or noble connection ; an insatiable 
thirst for wealth characterised all ranks of the dcrgy; 
and the ordinary monks and friars imitated the man- 
ners and vices of their superiors. 

The rapacious spirit of the popes and the higher 
clergy had, for a long time previous to the Reionna- 
tion, become intolerable all over Europe. There were 
no bounds set to their avarice, but the absolute ina- 
bility of the people to comply with their moltipUed 
exactions. They bad, in thb country^ monopoU&ed 
to themselves more than one-third of all the landed 
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property in tbe kingdom ; and they seemed anxious* 
ly desirous oi appropriating still greater possesaioDS. 
Sttob was .their spiritual power over the minds of men 
of all ranks in society^ that the Reformaticm did not 
break out until the burden was beycmd all human en- 
durance ; and the people became resolute to free them* 
selves from bondage^ perhaps^ more from extreme suf* 
ferings and tae efforts of despair^ than ft-om a religious 
principle^ or the conviction of truth. 

The conflagration which Luther kindled in Oer- 
manj, was not long in extending itself to Scotland. 
All the causes which^ in other states^ afforded popu* 
larity Mid interest to the doctrines of the Reformation^ 
were experienced in this nation. Those causes partly 
consisted in the Romish corruptions^ with regard to 
lbeoiagy->i4o ecclesiastical forms^ and to the manners 
of the Clergy. The omsideration of particular abuses 
and errorsy led to the discovery of the defects and in- 
firmities of the whole system. Provoked by opposition, 
and allured by the love of truths perhaps even impel- 
led by pride, men anxiously inquired, not only into 
the external rites of the church, but into the authori- 
^ for its doctrines and its dogmas. These were ea- 
gerly scrutinised, and its corruptions and Weaknesses 
soon roused indignation and contempt. 

This great event, or rather series of the most impor- 
tant national transactions, kindled in the breasts of all 
ranks of men an enthusiastic fervour, which could not 
be allayed until much public disturbance had taken 
place, and many excesiuve outrages had been com- 
mitted. It was a grand moral revolution; which, 
during the period of its fermentation, excited all tbe 
violent passions of the human breast. There was a 

desperate struggle betwixt two powerful parties ;— 

G2 
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betwisen those who were in {possessions and those #ho 
wanted to di^ssess them. The interests which' eKcfa 
party had at stake were of all others the most impopi 
tant to mankind ; comprehending, in the one caaej all 
the wealth and power, which to ambitiou9- minds Mre 
so desirable ; — and involving, in the other, what werr 
deemed of still higher magnitude, — the verj essefitials 
of religion ; and, of course, the salvation of tb^ age 
and of posterity. When religion is intermingled with 
civil contentions, the struggle always assumes a fieiocer 
character : and although a contrary effect might be 
expected, such ban uniformly been the result.- In^aucb 
a situation, and in that age, mutual excesses were to 
be looked for ; and were perhaps, on some.occAsiaiis> 
unavoidable. The bands that restrain society at laige 
are, in such, times, partly loosened ; and advantage. is 
taken, of the interval of anarchy to gcatify pri m te x^ 
yenge, — and to indulge, with too much, impunitjydl 
the vicious propensities of.nature^ . 

• The chiefs of the Reformation were jK Hw essei d of ^ 
greatest energy of character ; and their detenoteM' Ap^ 
titude was not to be daunted by any adversaty>'tio ) | wi ^ti 
so audacious — or by any opposition, howsoever stroilg 
protracted. The magnitude of the object tiiat filled 
their minds, and the glorious efieots th^ ttntidpated; 
were sufficient to excite the most strenuons exertiMis, 
and to make them overlook every sacrifice., which 
might be necessary to the cause. When we rcflsc^ 
indeed, upon the number and the inestimable impor* 
tance of the advantages which were ultimately obtdned 
by the Reformation, our wonder arises — ^how they were 
obtained at so easy a rate ; and, instead of attaching 
blame to those truly patriotic religionists— -for a rude- 
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ness of manner that was owing to the age-^for a fierce- 
nets of measures which were necessary to be adopted 
againstastillfierceradversary — and forcertain excesaek^ 
which are more to be regretted than absolutely 
condemned^ — they are entitled to the warmest grati- 
tude of the latest posterity ; and a monument ought to 
be erected to their memory. 

It was at Perth^ in 1559, that the rage of the refor- 
mers against the Romish idolatries first vented itself 
in the demolition of the churches^ when the public 
mind was in a state of much irritation. John Knox 
arrived in Scotland^ from Geneva^ in compliance with 
a very pressing invitation^ that had been sent to 
him from the leaders of the Protestants. The people 
were prepared for every thing that was violent. 
Knox^ in a sermon^ directed all the strength of 
his eloquence against the enormities of the church; 
and'the people, irritated to the last degree against the 
abomination of idolatry^ determined on destroying the 
images^ and the temples that contained them. After 
the sermon^ a priest most imprudently proceeded to 
say mass ; and, opening a case^ displayed the images of 
the saints. In a moment the altars and images were 
demolished^ and the monasteries of the Grey and 
Black Friars were attacked and destroyed. Nor was 
the wealtli contained in them accounted more sacred. 
It was either seized by the invaders^ or appropriated 
to the poor> by the direction of the preachers. The 
profuse abundance of stores^ which the ecclesiastics had 
provided for convenience and luxury, the multitude 
of their vessels of gold and silver, and the costly mag- 
nificence of their beds and furniture, were reproached 
to them as unbefitting the condition oi men who pro- 
mised mortification and poverty. 

G 3 
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The example of Perth was followed by Cupar in 
ViEsj and the church there^ with ita altars and pictures, 
was soon defaced. Knox next proceeded to Crail and 
Anstruther, where he told the people in his discourses, 
that, on the one hand, there were before them idolatry 
and servitude ; and on the other, victory and death : 
that, putting their swords in their hands, it was now 
their business to build up the fabric o£ their religion, 
or to fall like men. Moved by his exhortations, the 
people, in the excess of their fury, proceeded to pull 
down the altars and images of their towns, and to de- 
molish all the other monuments of idolatry. At An- 
struther, where he preached, the people exercised the 
same violence. At St. Andrews this undaunted 
apostle of reform mounted the pulpit of the cathedral, 
and harangued the people, on that portion of the gos- 
pel relative to the ejection of the buyers and sellers 
from the temple. The people quickly inferred from 
his discourse what they reckoned their duty; and 
commencing their ravages, instantly divested all the 
churches of their ornaments and grandeur, and the 
monasteries of the Franciscan and Dominican friars, 
were levelled to the ground. 

The rage for demolition was contagious. At Soone, 
the palace and abbey were destroyed by the furious 
people, notwithstanding the efforts of their leaders, and 
even of Knox, to restrain them. The churches of 
Stirling next fell sacrifices to this wanton spirit of 
destruction, and the beautiful abbey of Cambuskenneth 
was at the same time reduced to ruins. From Stir- 
ling the Congregation marched to Linlithgow, where 
they indulged in the same havock ; and then advanced 
to Edinburgh, where, whatever was sacred in the 
monasteries was destroyed^ and whatever was valua- 
ble was taken away as spoil. 
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AbU^ and Church mextfdl a sacrifice, 
oMd mere desiroi^ed, according to lAndtayicm the 2Bih ^ 
March, 1560. This was the tec<md time it had been 
demoliahed by violence ; and^ since that period, the 
watting lapse of time-**the neglect of past ages-— and 
the dilapidations occasioned by modern improvements^ 
have Deft only a few mouldering ruins ; the melan- 
choly fragments of which convey but a tVdnt picture 
of its former magnificence. 

In 2 561 an ardent desire being urged by the re* 
formers to the council of the estates^ that all the monu- 
ments of idolatry which remained^ should be utterly 
destroyed, the fullest approbation was given to it. An 
act was accordingly passed^ which commanded, that 
every abbey churchy every cloister, and every memo- 
rial whatsoever of popery, should be finally overthrown 
and demolished ; and the care of this popular employ- 
nu&at was committed to those persons who were most 
remarkable for their keenness and ardour in the work 
ci the Reformation. Its execution, in the western 
counties, was given in charge to the earls of Arran, 
Argyle, and Glencairn ; the lord James Stewart at- 
tended to it in the more northern districts ; and in the 
inland divisions of the country, it^was intrusted to the 
barons, in whom the Congregation had the greatest 
confidence. A dreadful devastation ensued. The 
populace armed with authority, spread their ravages 
over the kingdom. It was deemed an execrable lenity 
to spare any fabric or place where idolatry had been 
exercised. The churches and religious houses were 
every where defaced, or pulled to the ground ; and 
their furniture, utensils, and decorations, became the 
prizes and the property of the invaders. Even the 
• sepulchres of tiie dead were ransacked and violated. The 
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libraries of the ecclesias.ics^ and the registers kept by 
than of their, own transactions and of civil afiair^ 
were gathered into heaps^ and committed to the flames. 
Religious antipathy^ the sanction o£ ]&w, the exhorta- 
tions of the new clergy^ the hope of spoil, and, above 
all, the ardour to put the last hand to the Reformation, 
concurred to urge the rage of the people to its 
wildest fury. 

These unfortunate excesses cannot be justified, but 
they may be palliated. In such times moderation was 
very difficult to be practised ; and it is unfair to load 
with invective, and every scurrilous epithet, the per- 
sons who are imagined to have caused the destructiofi 
of the magnificent ancient edifices. The anti()ua^ 
may sigh over the venerable ruins, and deeply resfret 
the melancholy ravages occasioned by a zeal that' was 
certainly intemperate and mistaken : but when he 
looks on the unassuming churches that occupy their 
place, and reflects on the privileges he enjoys in 
modern times, — he should" suppress indignation, and 
indulge every sentiment of gratitude. 

After the treaty of Edinburgh in 1560, the Refor- 
mation in Scotland was fully confirmed. Protestant, 
ministers were chosen to preach the gospel in the 
principal towns throughout the kingdom. John Knox 
was called to discharge the pastoral functions at Edin- 
burgh ; Christopher Goodman, at St. Andrews; Adam 
Herriot, at Aberdeen ; John Row, at Perth ; Paul 
Methven, at Jedburgh; William Christison, at Dundee ; 
David Lindsay, at Leith; and David Ferguson, at Dun* 
fermUne, Five superintendants were likewise elected 
to preside over the ecclesiastical affairs of particular 
provinces and districts : — namely, those of Lothian, 
Glasgow, Fife, Angus, and Mearns, and Argyle and 
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the Itlnb This inconsiderable number of mimtters 
and saperintendenUj gave the beginning to the 
Reformed Church of Scotland I 



TempoTolUy of the Abbey. 

When the monasteries were dissolved bj parlia- 
ment in 17^> Secretary Robert Pltcaim was ap« 
pointed Commendatory of Dunfermline. George Duryj 
airch-dean of St. Andrews^ was the last abbot. 
Pitcaim died in 1584, aged sixty-four^ and his tomb 
is still to be seen in the old church.* 

According to tlie statement given in the year 15(51 ^ 
the annual revenue of the abbey at the Reformation* 
was as follows :— 

BOOTS. 

Chalden. Bolls. Firlot. Pecks. Lippies. 

Wheat, 28 11 1 

Bear, 102 15 1 3 

Meal, 15 

Oats, 61 6 2 

Horse-corn, 21 1 1 

Salt, 11 . 8 

P * Ml i V* jT j"i r~^''* — - ^ — — P -^- P .- — -. — .- — ---- / ^ V 

* A houte that belonged Xo him in die Maygste, is yet in good 
repair, and is now the property of Mr Suthedaad. The following 
inscription is canred in stone over the street door.— 

SBir. TOED. 18. THEALL. AJTD. TBOCBT. 18. TRE. 
EEIP. WEILL. THY. TUVGfi. I. COIESEIL. THE. 

A sa^ and prudent advice, worthy of a discreet Secretati^, 
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The temporality of the churchy with difPerent ex* 
ceptions^ was annexed to the crown by act of parlia^ 
ment in 1587* The abbey of Dunfermline having 
been exempted^ was made a temporal lordship by 
James VI. and bestowed by him on his consoit, 
queen Anne of J)enmark^ as a meming gift on his 
marriage at Upsal in Norway^ in J 589. This gift 
was ratified by parliament^ in 1593 ; and in 1612 it 
likewise confirmed an infeflment by James^ conveying 
the lordship to the queen^ and to the heirs of her body 
by him. 

The monastery possessed the powers of a firee re- 
gality^ and these continued with the queen. This 
jurisdiction extended not only to c>vil cases arising 
within the lordship^ but also to capital crimes. 

Many volumes of the records of this judicatory 
covered with dust^ were some years ago found in a 
garret in the town. The date of the oldest does not 
ascend higher than 1582^ during the reign of James 
VI. and the last comes down to the 18th century. 
There are several instances of capital sentences pro* 
nounced on criminals by the bailie of regality. 
In 1587^ Hpw Watt^ vagabond^ was convicted of 
stealing cattle, and condemned ** to be hanget to the 
death on Baldries gallows^ or ellis drownit> at will of 
the judges." In 1583^ Andro Stewart^ vagabon4y 
was sentenced to be " brunt oa the richt schoulder^ 
with the common marking yron of Dunfermline, 
scourged and banisched." The trials were by juries, 
sometimes of eleven or thirteen persons. 

The last person capitally condemned by the court 
of regality^ was James Ramsay^ son of David Ramny 
in Lamb-hill^ of Corb in Perth-shire. Kanmy's 
brother Andrew^ his sister Helen^ and her husband, 
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Andrew Hutson in Pliver-hall, in the parish of Dun* 
femlSne, were tried along with him, but sentenced to 
tnfffar only arbritar} punishment. The trial took place 
in 1732. James and Andrew Hamsajr, after a violent 
remitence, were caught in a hut in Pitconochie dean- 
park^ in the barony of Pitfirrane. The crimes proven 
against James Ramsay, were stealing of oxen and bee- 
Uvea, He was condemned to be executed at the 
wiiek ban, m the neighbourhood of the town^ which 
took place according to sentence.* 

In 1596, Alexander Seton, lord Urquhart, president 
of the court of Session, became hereditary bailie of 
the lordship, by a charter from queen Anne. In 1 605 
he was created earl of Dunfermline. 

In 1041, Charles I. granted to this earl a lease of 
the feu duties and teinds of the lordbhip, for three 
nineteen years, commencing in 1639 ; but jn 1665, 
John earl, afterwards marquis, of Tweeddale, in conse* 
quence of a debt due to him by the earl of Dnnferm- 
line, obtained a right (by a decreet of apprising to the 
office of heritable bailie, and also to the lease of the 
fea duties and teinds. This right was confirmed by 
charter tinder the great seal, dated 12th of February, 
1609» and in 1693 he obtained,.in his own name, a pro- 
rogation of the lease, for three nineteen years after 
the eg pi r aU on of the grant, to which he had formerly 
acquired a right 

This last grant having expired in 1780, the countess 
of Rothes, the earl of Elgin, and others, obtained a 

* In the yesr 1643, nz women it ere burnt for witch-craft, in the 
Tidnity of the hnigh ; and two accoied of that crime died in prison. 
The OMiiee of these unfortunate beings, and all Ae horrid dxcum* 
stanen of this transaction, should be consigned to obliTum, as the 
deeds of a barbarous age. 
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lease for nineteen years of the fue duties and temig, 
for behoof of themselves^ and the rest of the vasaali^ 
at the yearly rent of £100. This lease expired a 
number of years ago^ but the leasees still continue in 
possession, by what is called a tacit relocatioii. 
The marquis of Tweeddale became not ' only herir 
table bailie of the lordship, but also obtained the.. 
offices of constable, mayor^ and serjeant. The contt»- 
bulary house stood closely adjacent to the church, 
on the west 

The heritable jurisdictions having been abolished in 
1748, compensations were given not only to the pAno» 
prietors, but to the clerks nominated during lifii. 
The regality of Dunfermline was valued by the court 
of Session at £2672,7., and the office of derk held \j 
William Black at £500. The marquis of Tweeddale 
still enjoys the fees or salaries belonging to the offices 
of heritable bailie, mayor, and serjeant. 

It was not ascertained when this palace waa built • 
until J 812, when some repairs having been made en i^ 
there was discovered in the roof of one of the window^ 
a large stone^ with a carving o£the annunciatum, bearing 
the date 1 500.* This was in the reign of James IV. Ilieie 
had been previous to this date a smaller building on 
the same site, but in his time this building had bieai 
considerably enlarged, so as to form a commodipus 
palace for a prince. The junction of the ancient with . 
the later building, in the same fabric, is perceptiUe 



* It was supposed at one time that this date was 1 100, bot his- 
torical circumstances at that period, and, above all, the, ttpe of 
architecture of the latter Ldditbns, xender this hypothctia VLtiattf 
untenable. ' 
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at this day. All that remain of the palace are the south 
wali^ and a sunk vaulted apartment, which tradition 
calls the hin^s kitchen^ both of which were repaired, 
and put in a state yet to last for ages, by the proprie- 
tor, James Hunt of PittencrieflT, esq. some years ago, 
at a very considerable expence. In the south wall 
the cbimney*top of the room in which Charles I. ^nd 
his sister Blisabeth (afterwards queen of Bohemia,) 
were born, is still to be seen. The length of the palace 
is about 150 feet by 33 in breadth. This was divided 
by a partition wall into two sections : that on the 
west, in which Charles I. was bom, is about 48 feet by 
33, and of course the eastern division is 102 in length. 
Originally this building had consisted of only one 
story, to which James IV. added two others. The 
style of architecture of the latter, sufficiently indicates 
its era, which is that of Henry VIII. The ancient 
ground story is now, inside, covered up with rubbish, 
on which fine trees are growing ; but on the outside, 
the building is exposed to the foundation, which is on 
the solid rock, continued through all its length, the 
rock jutting out from the soil, and projecting beyond 
the foundation* Toward the glen there had only been 
loop holes in the original building^ and the light 
must have come from the opposite side. When the 
building was constructed, what is called the king's 
kitchen, and the ground story of the palace, must have 
been on the same level.. 

At a very early period near to the palace had stood 

an edifice, probably attached to the abbey, which had 

fallen into decay. This edifice was built by Anne, 

the queen of James, in 1600, three years before the 

union of the two crowns. In latter times this build- 

ing» commonly called the queen's house, was occupied 

H 
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as an academy by A Mr Patterson ; then by a Mr 
Martin ; and last by Mr M<^r, who afterwards went to 
Edinburgh as a t^usher, and died tbei« in I806» at 
the great age of ninety-three. He eompiled a amall 
latin dictionary* The house was afterwards employed 
in the manufacture of woollen ; and was inhabited in 
the remembrance of some of the late townsmen ; but 
becoming ruinous, it was altogether removed in 1997* 
On the front of the house was the fbllowing inscrip* 
tion in latin.^— 



**> This porch and gsteJionae, hating, dnoo^ age 
and the hijuxies of dme, deeaytd sad fiiO«i into ndns, 
have been restored firom the foundatiqti» and bnikoa a 
larger scale, by queen Anne, danglhtw of tba anpMt 
Frederick, king of Denmark, in the year 1600.* 



i 



«» 



The nuptial bed of queen Anne^ which she brought 
from Denmark, made of walnut-tree, curiously or- 
namented with carved figures, was, about eighty 
years ago, in the possession of a Mrs Walker, who kept 
an inn in the town. She was a sealous Jacobite; and 
although offered a great sum for it, she would not 
make sale of an object of such veneration. A short 
time before her death, she made it a present to the 
late earl of Elgin. 



In catholic times the plays acted were of a religious 
kind, founded on some incident related in Scripture, 
and were denominated mjfHeries and moralUiei* They 
were generally enacted on Sundays, after maas^ but the * 
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BtfomuMtion iiboliabed this pnurdee in Scotland. In 
tiM general Atfembly, 1576, it was enacted, that, ''No 
comedies, tragedtea, or such piayi, ahould be made on 
any history of canonical Bcriptares^pior on the sabbath* 
day« U* any -Minister be the writer of such a play, he 
shall be. deprived of his ministry. As for plays of 
another kind, they also should be examined before 
they be propounded publicly." 

In 1576f the assembly, in the spirit of this law, re- 
fused iu permission to the bailie of Dunfermline, to 
rq»resent, on Sunday afternoon, a. certain play which 
was not founded on the canonical part of the sciip- 
tores; and. thus the wcnrthy bailie and his fellow 
citiiMDa were deprived of their wonted Sunday amuse- 
menta of the olden times. Mr D. Fergusson was then 
minister of Dunfermline.* 

James V I» holding his court here, occasioned several 
ass^toblies, both^ of llie lords and the clergy. By 
Jaiiias,viii 1S85> a parliament was appointed to be held 
at Dunfermline, to ^ccusuk concerning the recall of 
the beniahed lords and ministers. An assembly was 
likewise warned to convene here, previous to the 
meeting of the estates ; there being at that time no 
other town so convenient, on account of the plague 
which raged in the principal burghs. On the 23d of 
December, the brethren from all parts repaired to 
Dunfimnline, but found the ports of the town shut 
i^ainst them, by the direction of the laird of Pitfirrane, 
jurovost at the time; who said, he had the express 



*Book ofih€ Unhertal Ktrkj in Lord Hailes* Historical Memo- 
liali cooeerniDg the Provincial Goundla of the Scotish Clergy ; and 
Iz?ing*s lives of Sootiih Poeu, voL I. p.-ei3. 

H2 
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command of the king to do aa* The brethren wart 
under the necessity of holding their meeting in the 
fields ; and appointed to meet again at Linlitligoir» 
before the time of the parliament. 

In 1596 a convention was held by James, tt Don* 
fermline^ when the resolution was fixed of recalling 
the popish lords^ who had been banished fbr a 

conspiracy. 

As king James frequently resided at Dunfermline, 
he found it necessary to repair the old church boik 
by Malcolm, and render it fit for a place of wonhip, 
since the latter built one had been destroyed at Ae 
Reformation. Before it was disused, the king's giU 
lery was placed opposite to the pulpit, its roof bcbg 
adorned with the royal arms and those of Denmark. 
At this period were added the present steeple and 
porch, together with the buttresses on the north and 
south. The alteration made in tiie windowt, fWan 
the Saxon to the pointed style, had probably taken 
place in a more ancient age. James likewise made a 
bowling-green within the predncis of the abbey ; by 
which means the ruins of the buildings were In a 
great measure removed, and many interesting antiqui- 
ties destroyed, or buried in the ground. 

Air David Ferguson was the first protest an t 
minister of Dunfermline. He appears to have been a 



* It has been supposed from this, that the town had waUs roaiid it 
in former times. This is a mistake. Dunfermline nrrer was a walled 
town. Every burgh liad ports; not so much for tecurity, aa for col- 
lecting at them the customs and duties payable by *bme small tradfii 
who entered the town with their goods. The porta appear to ha?e 
been four in number ; the east-port, at the east end of the bovse 
market ; one at the head of the cross-wynd ; one at the old milla, 
where is now built the spinning^mill ; ami the west-port^ at the 
abbey. In 1 7«>2 the remains of these were taken down. 
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dergyman of considerable ability^ * and to have been 
highly esteemed by his brethren^ as he was twice 
elected moderator oi* the assembly of the church. In 
the year 1571 he preached a sermon at Leith, 
(published at St. Andrews in 1572)^ before the regent 
and nobility of Scotland, which, was a violent tirade 
against the government and aristocracy of the day, for 
monopolising the revenues of the old Romish church 
in this country, to the almost utter neglect of the 
presby terian clergy, of education, and of the poor. 

Mr Ferguson had frequent opportunities of meeting 
with the idng at Dunfermline; and their conversation 
seems to have been very familiar on both sides. In 
one of these, the minister had compared the erection of 
hiahops in the kirk, to the famous Trojan horse ; to 
which the king replied, " David, why may not I hav^ 
bishc^ here in Scotland alswell as they have in 
England?"— David answered merrilie,(it was his way) 
*' Yea Sir, you may have bishops here, but ye must 
remember to mak us all equal ; mak us all bishops, 
els urill ye never content us ; for if ye sett up ten or 
twelve louns ouer honest men's heads, (for honest men 
will not have your antichristian prelacie) to knock us 
down, and give them in rent more thousands (to de- 
batch and mispend) nor honest men has hundreds or 
scores, we will never all be content ; we are all Paul's 
bishops,-— Christ's bishops, — had us as we are." The 
king replied, *' The devill head it aills you, but that 
ye would all be alyke, and ye cannot abyde any to be 
oure you." The minister says " Sir, ban not," for the 



* Mr FerguMD collected the Scotch Proverbs in a pamphlet^ 
which may twly be bad. 

H3 
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king had contracted a great custom and habit of 
swearings banning, and cursing.* 

In what year this conversation was held, it is impas> 
sible to determine. James was bom in 1566; and we 
find him holding a parliament in Dunfermline, in I6861 
when he was only nineteen years of age. Mr Fergiu 
son was ordained minister, here, in 1571 » and died in 
1598, of course their occasional intercourse lasted 
thirteen years. Dunfermline palace appears to have 
been his country*seat, at least one of them; and firom 
his frequent visits afterwards, he must have been well 
acquainted with the state of the town/— mrith its 
trade,— -its revenue,— its resources,-— and social condi- 
tion. He made it a royal burgh in 1588, when he 
was twenty-two years of age : in the foregoing year 
the temporalities of the church were annexed to the 
crown, and he had it in hii^ power to have shown a 
generosity to his domicile, which would have rendered 
it a thriving town ; but instead of granting to his 
royal burgh, lands out of the immense demesnes of 
the abbey, or any additional privileges to what they 
formerly possessed, his charter was merely a charter 
of confirmation, of what had been formerly granted by 
the monastery. Such was the niggardly parsimony 
of king James the VI. in the generous glow of youth, 
to a favourite abode ! And what did this charter of his 
confirm ? It confirmed the possession of 900 acres of a 
muir covered with heath, unless where the manhes 
intervened; utterly barren in soil, exposed in aituatian, 
and incapable, at that period, of producing any efficient 
revenue to the royal burgh of king James ! Thus we 
find, that only six and thirty years after this royal 

*Bow*sCor(nis to his Histode. 
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Gurour, vis. u 1624^ when the town wu on fire and 
Rlmost consumed^ it was in the most deplor- 
■ble date of poverty^ and was obliged to beg that 
apsiaUncc from the conununity of Scotland at large, 
whicfaf but for the meanness of its royal charterer^ had 
been umiecessary. 

It has been already mentioned, that in ancient times 
the houieSy even in the best towns, were built of wood 
chiafly. It is then not to be wondered at that they 
mttt often oouaumed by fire. The principal towns in 
8cetl«yi were thus destroyed; and Dunfermbne fell a 
■mihur sacrifice. In the year 1024, on the 25th of 
Aby» the town was nearly destroyed by fire. No less 
than S90 tenements, occupied by 287 families, with 
thijr whole furniture, and 500 bolls of grain in barns, 
woe consumed. The town, which conuined 700 
commiuiicants, and 320 children under six years uf 
if^ was abnost completely ruined. A petition from 
the magistrates was presented to the Convention of 
borghSy stating the extent of this public calamity, and 
the inability of the burgh, from the poverty of its 
lefcnuCj to afford effectual relief to the destitute in- 

• 

habifcnitB ; and praying the sanctiuu of the Convention 
.ior A. subscription, for aid throughout the burghs in 
Scotland. 

The amount collected in consequence of this peti- 
tioii» is known in only one instance ; that of the town 
of Aberdeen, where 1600 merks (about £83 sterling) 
were collected by voluntAry contribution, as the town's 
benevolence. 

At this calamitous period, the burgesses had for- 
tanately a right to cut wood on the estate of Garvock, 
i^oining to the town ; and they so denuded it of its 
old trees, for the purposes of rebuilding their habita- 
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tions^ that the mansion-house being deprived of all its 
natural beauty^ the proprietor removed his residence to 
the present family-seat at Pitliver. 

In 1645 the plague, which had frequently >irited 
Scotland, raged with considerable violence here. Those 
in the town who were infected, were confined to the 
town muir. At this time trade being stopped* and 
the intercourse of society in a great measure suvpended 
through fear of infection, the number of needy per- 
sons greatly increased, and the kirk-session paid £90 
sterling, for forty bolls o£ meal, to be distribnted 
among the poor. 

During the civil war, Charles II. was for some time 
in Scotland ; and, previous to his being crowned at 
Scone, he had been at Dunfermline, in August 1660, 
fvhere he made his famous declaration of submisskm to 
(he national covenant.^ 

The battle of Dunbar betwixt the parliamentary 
forces under Cromwell, and those of Charles 11.^ waa 
fought in December 1 650 ; and Cromwell; having 
gained it, advanced farther into Scotland. In 1651 
the royal army took a position near Stirling, Arom 



* The originals of The National Solemn League and Covenants^ 
were at first in the hands of Mr Walker, clerk of the regalhy, ud 
factor for the marquis of Tweeddale. At his death fStitj fell into the 
possesion of Mr WiUiam Walker, laird of Roda, nephew to the 
clerk, who kept them until a few years after Mr Ra^ Enkine's 
settlement as minister of Dunfermline, to whom he gave them as a 
present. Mr Erskine kept them until his death, when they were 
transferred to his son^ Mr Hany Erskine, seceding ipfaittfr tt 
Falkirk ; at whose death they went to Mr Fisher, seceding ■w«»«Htt 
in Glasgow, who transferred them to the seceding leiiion of Doiu 
fermline ; thinking they had the best right to their 
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whidi Cromwell was unable to withdraw it; and 
therefore resolved to. send a detachment into Fiie, to 
cut off the royal resources. Colonel Overton, with 
1600 infantry and four troops of horse, was ordered 
GO the 17th of July^ to land at the north Queen&ferry; 
which he accomplished after a very smart firing on 
both sides* 

Overton then marched to Inverkeithing^ which he 
fortified until the arrival of the second division of the 
army^ under the command of Lambert and Okley, 
which took place either next day or the day following* 
As soon as it was known that a part of the English 
anny bad landed in Fii'e, Charles, from his camp at 
Torwood near Stirling, immediately detached 4000 
troops^ under the command of general Brown and 
ocdooel Holbum. These troops having marched to 
the eaistward, came into action with Cromwell's army* 
at a place called the wUch know, dose by the aea^side, 
about three furlongs from Inverkeithing. At this 
place the Scotish army, fighting for .Charles, was com* 
pletely defeated ; and not less than 700 of the clan 
M'Pherson, were slain within sea-mark, at a place 
called Seaance. 

The Scotish army retired up the country, but were 
again brought to action on the Mune day, July 20th, 
1651, in the neighbourhood of Pitreavie ; when the 
Scotish infantry were cut in pieces, or taken prisoners, 
and their cavalry dispersed So decisive was the 
victory, that no less than two thousand of the king's 
troops were slain, and twelve hundred taken prisoners, • 

Amongst the cavalry who fought in these actions, 
were colonel lord Balcarras' regiment, Sir John 
Brown's, and colonel lord Brechin's regiment, and 
that of colonel Scotu General Brown, was wounded 
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in iMttle^ md takea priioner. He died a ttiw 
after, not wo machAxm his woundt, as ftom a hwlrai 
heart ; as he reckoned that Holbum, either Asm 
cowardice or disaffection, had not supported faia4| 
the battle as he ought to have done. 

This battle hat been differently denominates bf 
historians^ as the haUle i^ Fffe, and as the buMf-^ 
Pitreavie; but the first action was fbught in Ih^ 
immediate vicinity of laverkeithing, tmdtimm^mm^ 
tinued up to Pitreavie, where the nuda Auff$im 
took place. The English army being viotnrioaei po 
ties of them had, as usual, indulged in petty •fdmidi^ 
as may be seen from the melancholy ndnatea oC.ihs 
kirk session of that period. . ^ .. k 

'' 17 Jv^h l9bL Being a Thursday, Cfoofiieni 
army landit here. Who, on the sabbatluidvf yrMMt>; 
being the 20 day of the isd. month, battell bcfag bedle 
Pitreavie, killed and cut manie of our men/ tobhcd 
and plunderit all. Everieman that wias able 4ledd 
for a time> so yt. yr. could be no meeting Ibr disel|[iliBt 
this qpace." 

'' 12 August, 1651. The boord and seitts df the 
Session-house, and the kirk boxe, being all broken, 
and the haiU money in the said boze being all plan* 
derit and taken away, by Oromweirs men ; it is 
thot fitt yt. the Session-hous be repaired and tiie bone 
mendit." 



• In the beginning of the 18th century, the town sdl 
continued in such a deplorable state of destitntian« 
that it was found neoessary again to have recourse to 
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dte CoBventkMi, for pecuniny »id ; and tbeir hiunble 
pethion stated^ in deuil, that the comnum good of the 
bnrgh amounted at the highest to £983, tcott, (about 
£63 aterlii^) per annum^ beside the rent of its coa] ; 
that it had little or no trade, except a little malting ; 
that the honsea were so ruinous and decayed, and 
those of them left standing, so QUpossessed, that the 
inhabitants when racked to the highest^ were unable 
to pay iESOO seots, (£25 sterling,) of assessment in the 
year ; that aa to their coal, they were frequently put 
to«8 much evpence by it, as they had profit ; and aU 
though their coal rent came in free, they would be 
superezpended above seven or eight hundred merks, 
(about jE43 sterling) which had and daily did increase 
their debt Such is the melancholy picture of the 
depressed state of theburgh'srevenucy^the poverty of 
the burgesses;— -of the almost total want of trade, and of 
every resource which should, at this advanced period, 
have characterised it as an old town,— a royal burgh, 
and, more than once a royal residence, — and yet the 
burgh petitioned against the Union ! Surely it could 
not be worse, and might have hazarded a new 
national measure. 



Thb Union betwixt Scotland and England took 
place in 1706. This salutary event has, in its conse- 
quences, much increased the prosperity and happiness 
of both kingdoms; but, at the period when it took place, 
the national prejudices of Scotland operated strongly 
against the measure; and many ruling men, and public 
bodiea influenced by them, were extremely hostile to 
the Union. Amongst the rest the burgh of Dunfisrm- 
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line opposed it, and instructed Sir Peter Halkett, their 
commissioner at parliament, to vote and protest against 
the Union, and appointed the convener of the deacons 
to bear to him their letter of instraction.* Tlie op- 
position to the entire incorporation with England wai 
very strong ; twenty-nine burghs voting against it^ 
and thirty-three in favour of the measure. 

When the rebels had taken possession of Edin^ 
burgh, in 1 745, they sent a peremptory order to the 
magistrates of the burgh, to attend at Holyrood^hoose, 
and pay the duties levied by the excise^ together with 
all the cess the town contributed to govemmeat 
After as much deliberation as was permitted, the 
town-council were reluctantly obliged to submit to 
the terms demanded, and paid to the Pretender's agents 
above £116 sterling. 



The New Bridge. 

In former times the access to the town from the 
west was by a small low bridge over the glen, near 
Pittencrieff house, which was extremely incommo- 



* Although Sir Peter Halkett was enjoined by the town-coundl to 
vote and protest against the Union, and although he agreed, as com- 
missioner, to present the address, yet it would appear he oonoeired 
himself at liberty to exercise his individual judgment on the oaeasnre, 
and accordingly voted for the Union. This cond^ict gave great of- 
fence to the council and Inhabitants. Sir Peter did not appear in 
Dunfermline for twelve months afterwards ; and the pubUc, ever 
prone to scandal, assigned every motive for the vote he gave, bat 
that of an enlightened convicuon of the national utility of this Unioo. 
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Xk erery respect The late George Chalmers^ 
roprietor of the Pittencrieffestate^ who was a per- 
great discernment, and of an enterprising spirit, 
red that the value of his property would be 
f increased, and the public good much pro- 
, by forming a more accessible approach to the 
He therefore adopted the resolution of throw- 
iridge across the glen, which runs from north to 
and of forming over it a mound in a direct line 
he high-street. Considering that this plan re« 
I an arch of about three hundred feet in length, 
le great width of the glen was to be filled up 
i superincumbent mound fifty feet high, and the 
operations to be effectuated solely at his own 
>e, this was no small achievement, and required 
resolution as well as much capital. This useful 
baking was begun in I767j and finished in 1770* 
ible-linen trade of the town was, by this time, 
stablished, and rapidly increasing; and, by means 
s mound, extensive fields were laid open for 
ig feus, which were eagerly begun upon a 
id plan of arrangement. The street built on 
Idge is now completely finished, and in elegance 
[e with the best in any provincial town. 



The New Church. 

s Old Church, so long occupied under different 
of worship, had become so ruinous and uncom- 
ie that it became necessary, either to give it a 
igh repair, or construct a new one. The latter 
tion was adopted by the heritors of the parish ; 

I 
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and during the preparations that were going on In-Ae 
/Matter '.church-yard, the long aought-fin* tomb ef 
king Rdbert Bruce, was diacoverad, aa the 17^ 
February, 1818. The situation corzeqpoiidt widi 
that pointed out by our two earliest hittegpiiBi, 
Barbour and Fordun ; while the appearances of tlis 
grave indicated it to have been a personage of no 
small distinction. There was ft huge trough bdk 
of polished stone, about seven feet fai length mmI ei^ 
teen inches in depth ; the covering of wbieh^ when 
first observed, had on it several iron rings^ ia A vsij 
decayed state, and some of which were even entiiriy 
loosened from the stone. In this trough ligr a very 
large body, six feet two inches in length, casedi inlesd. 
The lead was partly entire, except on the breait, 
where it was much corroded, exhibiting part of the 
skeleton of the body, in a state of considerable preser- 
vation. The body had been wrapped in damask cloth, 
extremely fine, and interwoven with gold, some fiag- 
ments of which remain. Some thing like a crown wss 
observed on the head ; a wooden coffin appears to have 
surrounded the body, of which some vestiges still 
existed. The mouldered wood, conceived to be oak, 
lay strewed in the bottom of the tomb ; and one or 
two nails of large i^ize, and with heads exhibiting the 
appearance of silver, were picked up from amongst it 
The grave was closed, and secured against any violent 
depredation by three rows of large flag-stones, 
fastened to each other by iron bars. Several frag- 
ments of marble, carved and gilt, were dug from the 
ruins in the immediate neighbourhood of the tomb> 
which in all probability are the remains of the qiodup 
ment that had been erected over it This tombj njth 
the other royal monuments, are within the area of the 
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Ntw Chmbh, which Smpart to this edifice fl fiune^ of 
wUdft no nmikr building in Scotland can boast. 

In the pretence of a deputation from the barcms of 
the excfaequer, of seVerAl celebrated literary characters 
firam Bdiiiburgh^ and of the magistrates of the town^ 
and the neighbouring gentry^ the temporary covering 
of the Patriot's grave was some time afterwvrds re- 
opened j m cast Was made on the spot^ from the skull^ 
by an artist ftom Edinburgh^ and the whole of the 
sloiie coffin was injected with melted pitch. The 
pulpit gf the new chnrdi is erected immediately above 
the grave. 

The ceremony of laying the Foundation-stone of 
the New Church, took place on Tuesday the tenth of 
Uarch, 1818. 

A numerous meeting, consisting of many of the 
most respectable heritors of the parish, the itlagis- 
trates and town council of the burgh, the members 
of the presbytery, and other gentlemen of the town 
and neighbourhood, interested in the building; assem- 
bled in the town-house ; from which they set out, 
accompanied by the brethren of St. John's and Union 
lodges, in masonic procession, at a quarter from 
three cTdock. 

The brethren of the lodge of St John walked in 
front, preceded by a band of music playing the mason's 
anthem. Then followed two men of masonic order, 
bearing the helmet and sword of the renowned king 
Robert the Bruce, the present property of the earl of 
Elgin, and which his lordship kindly allowed to ac- 
company the Procession. C^he sight of these me* 
morable insignia of ancient times, by recalling to the 

recollection of the admiring spectators, the most illus« 

12 
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trious events in Scodsh history, had the most hqqjijr 
effects on the occurrences of the day.] Inunediatdy 
after them walked the architect and the contraction 
of the New Church ; the latter of whom carried the 
bottle designed to be deposited in the foundatioD* 
stone. These were succeeded by the right honounu 
ble the Earl of Elgin^ dressed in uniform and de- 
corated by the star and crescent, accompanied by 
Provost Wilson. Afterwards followed, in regular suc- 
cession^ — the two beadles of the parish, one of whom 
carried a bible; the rev. Allan M'Lean, and the 
rev. Peter Chalmers, the collegiate ministers of the 
parish, in their gowns and bands ; Lord Bruce, Sir 
Charles Halkett, bart. Mr Hunt of Pittencrieff, and 
other heritors^ the magistrates of the burgh, the 
members of the presbytery, the kirk-session of bun- 
fermline, the town council, together with many 
gentlemen of the town and neighbourhood. The 
brethren of the Union Lodge followed in the rear. 

On the procession arriving at the site of the intended 
structure, distinguished, according to historical repute, 
as the depository of the remains of no less than nine 
Scotish sovereigns , one of whom was the celebrated 
king Robert the Bruce, — ^Lord Elgin, as preses of 
the meeting of heritors, then deposited in the founda- 
tion-stone a bottle, enclosed in lead, in which were in* 
serted four rolls of parchment ; one of which coo* 
tained the following inscription, relative to the 
building.— 



i 
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THIS FOUNDATION-STONE 

OF TUB 

9srMft €knrch at Sntdtvmlint ; 

Now to be Rebuilt 

At the joiiit expense of the Heritors^ Magistrates^ and 

Town Council of the Burgh^ 

On part of the ^te d the Old Abbey Chukch, 
Foanded, in the Eleventh Century, by 
SIaloolh III. (Ceanmore^) King of Scotland^ 

and afterwards destroyed. 

Partly by the English, under the reign of 

Edward I. in 1303, and 

Partly at the Reformation, in 1560; 

WAS LAID, 

This 10th day of March, in the year of our Lord 1818, 
And in the 58th year of the reign of 
Gbobgb III- King of Great Britain and Ireland ; 

By the Right Honourable 
Thb Eabl of ELGIN and KINCARDINE ; 

In presence of a numerous 
Mjeeting of Heritors and Magistrates, and Town 

Council of the Burgh; 

David Wilson, Esq. being Provost, 
The Rev. Allan M'Lban, & the Rev. PbtbbChalvers, 

Being Collegiate Ministers of the Parish ; 

Containing a Population of 13,003 souls ; 

William Burn, Esq. Architect, 

And Messrs John Bonnar and Alex. Morton, 

Contractors and Builders ; 

The Expense, by estimate, of the Building, £8,300. 
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Another parchment^ containing a list of the heritors, 
having a valued rent of one hundred pounds, and 
upwards ; the thirds a list of the magistrates and town- 
council of the burgh ; and the fourth, a list of the 
members of presbytery ; together with three news- 
papers, the London Courier, the Morning Chronicle, 
and the Edinburgh Courant, and some of the current 
coins. His lordship then poured upon the bottle, ac- 
cording to custom, corn, wine, and oil, uttering the 
usual masonic benediction. On the stone being laid 
with the accompanying forms of masonry, the rev. 
Allan M'Lean, as first minister of the parish, delivered 
a most appropriate and highly impressive prayer; 
afler which the band played the Masons' anthem. 

Lord Elgin then ascended an elevated piece of ground, 
and^ supported by the rev. Messrs M'Lean, and Chal- 
m'srs^ addressed the audience, consisting according ta 
nearest computation, of eight or ten thousand people, 
in a most eloquent and masterly speech, delivered 
with an animation and enthusiasm, of which it is im- 
possible to give any adequate description, but the 
effects of which were most visible in the alternate deep 
silence and cheering plaudits of the listening crowd- 
His lordship commenced with alluding to the unex- 
pected manner in which he had been called to do die 
honours of the day, and with passing a high and 
merited eulogium on the dedicatory prayer of Mr 
M'Lean ; after which he rehearsed some of the lead- 
ing circumstances which led to the erection of the in- 
tended edifice. On adverting to the manner in which 
the ruinous state of the abbey was occasioned,partly,a8he 
remarked, by the brutal revenge of an English soldiery, 
and partly by the mistaken though well meant devas- 
tations of the reformers, he drew a most striking and 



ful contrast^ between the tumultuous and des- 
re effe0;s of the military and religious conflicts 
uer ilays^ with the pe^cefulness and happiness 
. c]iaracterize the exertions of nations at the 
3t period ; almost all the sovereigns of Europe 
p as he said^ at this moment, engaged in no other 
>t, than that which had for its object, the palm 
!-emitience in the diffusion of the glad, tidings of 
and good will to the children of men. . This 
idea he most happily enforced, by an allusion to 
rcumstance of the Rev. Dr. Henderson^ a native 
infermline^ having no latter than the Friday pre- 
g, been employed in detailing to a numerous as- 
lage of his townsmen, in a most interesting nar- 
f, the progress and success of Bible Societies in 
orth of Europe. His lordship then noticed a 
striking and fortunate coincidence which had oc- 
d that day, namely, that in the foundation-stone 
i building just laid, was deposited a London news- 
•,which arrived by that very day's post, announcing 
)mmendation by government td the two houses of 
iment,for taking into consideration the requestofthe 
:e Regent, for increasing the number of churches 
ighout the British kingdom. ^' And," said his 
hip, with great animation, " it is worthy of par- 
ar remark, that a speech, emanating from the 
le at the commencement of the nineteenth cen- J 
, on the occasion of opening parliament, (that 
t announcement of the political situation and 
s of the country,) contained nothing, positively 
ing in the shape of novelty, or even of ordinary 
est, but a request to the Lords and Commons of 
wo houses of parliament, to augment to the in- 
:ants of these realms the accommodation for reli- 
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gious worship; and it is matter/' as he £mber 
observed, " of high exultation to us to think, that 
within these two days we have had the gralificatkm to 
learn, that our present operation^ undertaken under 
the most favouring and congenial train of events, hai 
been distinguished by the most encouraging and aid* 
mated sentiments of good will and approbation on the 
part of the government of the country." 

But now came the most interesting and affecting 
part of his lordship's speech : '' Think, my friends,** 
said he, " on the venerableness and the sacredness of 
the spot on which you now stand. Within the pre- 
cincts of the ground on which you tread, and whidi is 
destined to be the site of our proposed churchy are 
deposited the remains of many of our Scottish 
Sovereigns, and other illustrious personages ; and ob- 
ly a few weeks have elapsed since the remains of s 
hero, whose deeds make every Scotchman proud of 
the land which gave him birth, and which, after a 
lapse of five hundred years, were found m a state of 
almost entire preservation^ were fortunately din- 
covered ; I mean," uttering the words with great em- 
phasis, ''King Robert the Bruce!" His Lordship 
was here interrupted by three loud cheers fhnn the 
assembled crowd. ''But," continued he, with nncom- 
man enthusiasm, "look at that helmet which was worn, 
and that sword which was wielded, and successfully 
too, by this celebratod character, for the very purpose 
of restoring and securing the independence of Soot> 
land, and say if your hearts are not warmed by the 
proud recollection." ^Here his Lordship introduced 
with happy effect, the first stanza of the admired 
patriotic song of " Scots wha hae wi* Wallace bled," 
&c. and the crowd reciprocated the impression, by 
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anocbcr pnd of loud and reiterated hasxas !^ His 
Locdahip, now borne away by the train of delightful 
rancmbranoes suggested to his mind, and observing 
tbat every heart of his numerous auditory beat respon- 
sive to the feelings of his own, proceeded to say, " I 
have not done^ my friends ; this same illustrious per- 
sonage, under a religious sentiment natural to the 
times, however strange and even unjustifiable it may 
i^penr to us, with our superior christian education, 
entrottted to his most endeared friend, with his dying 
bieath, a commission to carry his heart to the Holy 
Land ; but a wise and kind Providence willed it 
other wise. The messenger, in the faithful endeavour 
to Italfil his commission, was stopped in his progress, 
nd slain in a military engagement ; but this precious 
rdle was secured from hostile violence, and safely re- 
stared to its native land ; and, my friends, may Scot- 
land never see the day when it can be doubted that 
we have the heart of Robert Bruce amongst us !** 
llie crowd once more demonstrated their joy and pa- 
triotic pride at these grateful recollections, by the 
most cheering plaudits. 

The band played with excellent effect, " Scots wha 
hae wi' Wallace bled." David Wilson, esq. provost of 
the town, made a short but suitable reply to th^ ad- 
diesc of Lord Elgin. 

The procession returned by the same route, but in 
rererae order, to the Town-house ; the band playing 
aa they went the masons' anthem. On reaching the 
door of the Town-house, it paused ; and, by his lord- 
ship'a particular desire, the helmet and sword of 
Robert the Bruce were elevated in the air, and the 
band again struck up, " Scots wha hae wi' Wallace 
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bled^" the people standing uncovered^ and aeemiDgly 
melted into one general feeling of patriotic eidli»« 
aiasm. The day was fortunately most fayoorable; 
and^ although the crowd was immense and the pm« 
sure consequently great, no accident occurred. 

This church was opened for divine service, on the 
SOth of September, 1821. 



PART SECOND, 



^tiitnt Matt at tftt SiiUin* 



PRESENT STATE OF THE 



TOWN 



AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 



I7NPRBMLINS IS situated in that part of the county of 
fe called the Western District; beginning at Sterly« 
im, near Aberdour, on the eaat, and terminating at 
ewmilUbridge on the west^ where the county 
ndies with Perthshire. 

The town is built on an extensive eminence, tttretch- 
l from east to west, having a pretty steep and uniform 
divity to the south, and about 270 feet above the 
^el of the sea. It is about two miles distant from 
f village of Limekilns, the nearest place on tlie coast; 
im the North Queensferry, about six ; from Kirk- 
dy, thirteen; and from Cupar, the county town, 
Mit thirty miles. 

From its elevated situation, the prospects all 

»und are very extensive, and the objects much 

ied. The pleasure grounds of Pittencrieff, of 

vill, of Pitfirrane, and Pitliver, are almost im- 

diately below the eye ; those of Broomhall, a little 

ther to the south. The Forth is seen in extensive 

tiings from near Stirling to Leith ; beyond are the 

K 
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extensive woods of Hopeton and Dalmeny Park, and 
tlie range of the Pentland hills, with Tinto in the blue 
distance^ terminate the prospect. On the west, is 
beheld a great part of Stirling-shire, with the mtfie 
distant summits of Benlomond, and Benledi. Edin- 
burgh castle, the city, and Arthur's seat, are pro- 
minent features in the east; and on the north the Cleish 
and Ochil hills give a pleasing finish to this magnifi- 
cent panorama. 

The affairs of the burgh are under the management 
of the magistrates and town-council. The magistrates, 
consisting of a provost, two bailies, and a d 'an of guild; 
a treasurer, a chamberlain, and the towi -I'lerk, have 
their separate duties. The council is composed of 
twenty- two meni])ers; twelve of whom are guildry or 
merchant councillors, and ten i'rom the trades ; eight 
of these being deacons of corporations, which are here 
eight in number, viz. smiths, weavers, taylors, shoe- 
makers, bakers, masons, and fleshers. The town-coun- 
cil is annually elected throughout all its members. 
Its set or constit'itional regulations, bear date from 
13th of July, 1724.* 

The cirmorial tearing of the burgh is a tower, 
(aludiii;^ to ^Malcolm Ceanraore's) supported by two 
lions, inclosL'd in a double circle. Round the exterior 
circle is ** SigUlum cicitaih Fermchduni ;*' and round 
the inierior is *• Esto rapes inaccessa :" on the reverse 
is a female figure, be-iring a sceptre, and on each ai<ie 
an in\ eitedswerd ; and round it is " Margarita I^fgiM 
JSc'jlorum.*' 

Dunfermline unites with the burghs of Stirling, 
Inverkeithing, Culross, and Soutlj Queensferry, in 



See Appendix. 
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retaming a member of parliament, to represent them 
in the House of Commons ; the returning burgh acts 
in rotation. Robert Downie, esquire of Appin, is 
their present member of parliament. 



Courts of Law. 

The Provost is, ex^officio, a justice of the peace, 
and takes his seat at the courts held by the justices. 
The Bailies hold a weekly court on Wednesdays, com- 
monly called " The nine merk covrt** but are entitled 
to decide respecting larger sums, should such cases be 
presented. 

The Dean of Guild's official duty is to attend to the 
accuracy of the standard weights and measures. His 
court adjusts and decides controversies arising about 
disputed boundaries of burgh property. The police 
bill has greatly superseded the former business of this 
court. 

The Convener's court consists of sixteen ; — the eight 
present and the preceding deacons of incorporations. 
In consequence of the new set of the burgh, in 1724, 
the power of this court is abridged, or rather rendered 
altogether null, as by it the decision of all contested 
cases that may arise in the leeting for, or election of, 
deacons, belong to the magistrates and council, and 
not to the convenor's court, as formerly.* 



* Among the Convener's records is kept what is called the Blue 
Blanket^ or ensign of the Incorporations. It is a lar^ sheet of 
thick paper, ornamented with elegant scrolls, in penmanship or 
printed, having two lions for supporters, and a dolphin on each side. 
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The Sheriff Depute hxAds his court at Cupar, being 
the county head town, but the Sheriff Substitute for 
the Western district of Fife, holds a weekly court on 
Fridays, during the session, at Dunfermline. Besides 
this he holds a court twice every month, for deciding 
on small debts below eight pounds, and other petty 
subjects of litigation. The procurators in tbe Sheriff 
Substitute's court are at present ten in number. 

The Procurator Fiscal takes cognizance of all crimes* 
and generally of every breach of the peace. 



In the centre is written, in a common hand, the following acroitic on 
Dunfemiling; which is here quoted rather as an antifjue, tbim ftr 
any merit it possesses. It bears date 1680, and tlie initial leltni> 
^^ Dunfermling,*' are in goId.-i- 

Delaited faime wat never yet ao daft» 

as to cry doune the merit of a craft. 
What wold the warld doo if tread were not, 

witii idle ease all wold themsells beaott. 
Most not tbe king and peasant equal live, 

by those fuiqparts the treadmen doei them givejt 
For whoU impyres and itatei wold go to wrai'k 

if hammermen thdr skill and art draw badu - 
Each blaw of nipping cauld wold kin ua dead. 

if cftzUAin^ tporm of tailer tread not made; 
Rere workmanship of Tarious weavers k>ora« 

for the sup|4ie of our weak bodies come. 
Most christians like to savadges to eat, 

and not a flosher for to kill our meat. 
' Let records tell how Crlspianus king» 

the gentle cnft did to ito tlurish bring* 
If baxters were not that supplie our teith, 

we wold chew duiflb instead of meal with grift. 
Now wrists the seyling of our houses reore, 

does make the plough our great support and BDolt. 
Great steady fkbrics masons builds and orders 

oorinthicki dorick« lonlckj round its borders. 
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A court 18 held by the Jiisticjea of the Peace en 
the first Monday of every month, to give dedtione 
on «11 CBMCB, where the sum in dispute does not exceed 
five pounds. Before this court the parties employ no 
agfiOU, but verbally state their owp cases, which are 
speedily settled. They are likewise competent judges in 
cases of assault, of poaching, of trespass, and various 
other misdemeanours. 



The annual revenue of the burgh is about £1500. 
This arises from the rents of its landed property, from 
coal rent, and from the petty custom^', &c There 
are about nine hundred acres of lard, of which two 
hundred are planted. The principal farm, called 
Belyeoman, has an exce'Ient steading and offices. 
The names of the other two small iarms, Hsgholra 
and Moorcockhall, an signxficaUve ijiHtmt northern 
situation and soiL The coal rent was wont iff be p^I^I 
by assigning to the bus;^the tenth port of su\ th^ t-zA^ 
raised from the pits, free of expence. At pr^^«ni 
the Colliery is in the town'i posseMiock* There m « 
small village bnUt at the Cc^mtj, Syr the workmen 
and their familirsi, diitasst ahouct a mle fecKtt the Uit»n, 

The taxes pa^jahle to gMretvaatxit hy th^ ^i^^ff^, 
amount to about c^kj pcu;Mis ; t^e ^nvtu^l c^^ 
levied from the iRhabitant.<» amSev t&e cfen«*^ArrMti/M 
of " The Siemii'vk aJboot oce futafireil and t vf^rtty^-*'^ 
pounds. After paying g ;'7*r.'nme»t> the r^xMAt^4^¥ *4 
expended in saLmea to otn.;ari> and l\r:\i^its^ th^rf^ 
with cktfaing^ &c. 

The fratermty of jpiildry are ponne^neil ^v^ rrA^uUvt'- 
ble property ia the aeighbo«efio4yi <)t ch«t *>y4frt, ^rwf 

at North QaceaMftarj. 

W9 
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The present revenue of the guildry is^ including 
licences for shops, three hundred and forty»«even 
pounds, two shillings. The dues of entry, to neutral 
members, are, thirty-one pounds, one shilling, and six* 
pence : to sons and sons-in-law, within the burgh, 
thirteen shillings and fourpence ; without the borgli, 
one pound, two shillings. The foundation of the 
guildry is very ancient in this town.* 

The Constabulary force of the burgh is of ancient 
standing. They are twenty in number, annually 
chosen by the council ; one of whom is elected by 
themselves as chief, and is dignified with the title of 
"My Lord," Their duty is to quell riots in tlie 
street, or disturbances in public houses, and general- 
ly to preserve the peace of the burgh. On sabbath 
forenoon, four of them in rotation, with two officers, 
perambulate all the streets, and prevent any misde- 
meanour, or indecorum during public worship. 



Police. 
At the beginning of the present century, the police 
of the town was extremely defective, far firom corres- 
ponding to its degree of population, and it did not 
ev«i keep pace with other towns of less consideratioii. 
There were wanting that security and comfort in all 
its municipal regulations, which in a town of any mag- 
nitude are essentially requisite. This being perceived 
by the magistrates and other intelligent citixens, gave 
rise to a Police Bill, which was passed in parliament 
in 1811. The objects of this bill cannot be \)fXt» 
expressed than in its preamble. 

* See Appendix. 
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** Whereas the population of the burgh of Dun* 
fermline, from the extensive trade and manu£u;tures 
carried on therein^ hath of late years greatly increased; 
and it is expedient that the police thereof should be 
regnlatedy and power granted for pavings lighting, 
and cleansing the streets^ for removing nuisances And 
obstructions therefrom^ and for opening new^ and 
widening the present streets ; and likewise for in- 
ct easing the supply of water for the use of the burgh/' 

By this bill the ancient royalty was extended, so 
as to comprise all the suburbs, with the exception of 
those feued on the estate of Pittencrieff, the proprie- 
tor of which refused to accede to the bill ; and the 
burgh, with this extension, was divided into ten wards; 
and the execution of the act entrusted to twenty-nine 
commissioners ; consisting of the provost, the two 
bailies, the dean of guild, tlie deacon convener, three 
of the deacons of the incorporations, taken in rotation, 
the town- clerk and the chamberlain, six members of 
guildry, elected by themselves, and twelve inhabitants 
chosen by the wards. 

As this most important event forms an epoch in the 
municipal history of the town, it is proper that 
the bounds of the extended royalty should be des- 
cribedj which will at the same time delineate the ex- 
tent of the ancient burgh. 

" And be it enacted, that from and after the first 
Wednesday of June, 1811, the royalty of the said 
burgh of Dunfermline shall be extended over, and 
comprehend the lands and others aftermentioned, and 
the said lands and others shall be, and they are here- 
by annexed to, and included within the said extended 
royalty accordingly, for the several purposes of this 
act ; videlicet, the grounds or ii.nds known by the 
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name of the Al>bey»park and Bleacbfidd, a» the 
same are lying situated and bounded, between the 
New-row street of the said burgh on the east, the 
streets called Ceanmore and Abbot streets, (along 
which the wall of the monastery of Dubfermline 
anciently extended)^ and i\I ay-gate street on thexiortfa^ 
the street or wynd called St. Catherine's W3md, with 
the houses and gardens on the west side of the said 
wynd, to the Tower-burn on the west, and the street 
or lane called Priory-lane, extending from the said 
New-row street to the north east corner of the glebe 
of the first minister of Dunfermline on the south parts: 

" Also, All the groun(U and tenements situated be* 
tween the present royalty ami the said Tower-buni» 
excepting the glebe before mentioned, and such parts 
or portions of the said Abbey grounds aa may eveii» 
til ally be awarded as a grass glebe, or the site of a 
manse for the said first minister ; and also excepting 
the whole of the policy or pleasure grounds of the 
estate of Pittencrieff, lying within the aforesaid boun<* 
dary, which Tower-burn from where it conjoins with 
or is united to the bum or rivulet called Baldridge* 
bum (atlerwards mentioned), to the bridge over the 
said Tower-bum, at the west end of the Nethertown- 
street of the said burgh, is hereby declared to be the 
boundary of the said extended royalty in that quarter, 
(excepting that part or portion of the grounds of 
PittencrieiT, lying on the west side of the said Towerw 
bum, to be included in the said extended royalty, as 
the same is afterwards particularly described : 

''Also, The houses and gardens or yards lying north 
from the conduit^ lately rebuilt by the town of Oud* 
fermline over the cut or gully called '' The Goal" 
with the street or rgad leading therefrom to Bal4rid|gci- 
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bfn& afttfiiid by Ciflde-blair, and to where the 8ud 
4fBcfc Of Mid is intersected by the said bum, whicb 
«id Inm or rivalet and the Towerrbum atbiesaid 
^pm vliere it joiiis to or unites with tlie said rivulet, 
iiwiidiatfly on the north of tlie house belonging to 
pd pcM^ndy possess ed by the rev. Allan M'Lean, 
fat mini^tT of Dunfermline, are hereby declared the 
boopdary of the said extended royalty in that quarter: 
. '^Alao^ The lands and others lying on the south and 
SMt of the rivulet or burn, known by the name of 
Qpslla-blair, or Broomhead-burnj and from where 
i^ said bum miites with Baldridge-burn aforesaid, 
sojd extending in an easterly direction, through or by 
tte lands of east Baldridge» belonging to Robert 
nTeUwood, Esq. the lands of Broombead, belonging 
to Alexander Moncrieff, Esq. and the lands of Ven« 
t^r{Ur> belonging to John Syme, Esq. and along tha 
north dylie or march of the lands of Head-well, be- 
longing to John Stenhouse, to where the said lands 
ip^^jch with the lands of the town of Dunfermline, 
(excluding the said lands of Headwell) on the east ; 
wliicii said rivulet or bum is hereby declared the 
boondary of the extended royalty in that quarter : 

f! Also generally. All the lands belonging to the com* 
maniQr of the town of Dunfermline, lying contiguous 
to tbe. said burgh : 

** AlsB* The houses, gardens, and others, on both sides 
sf fiiidgewstreet and Chalmers Street, to and includ* 
ing die house and garden, or yard belonging to and pos* 
seaMd by David Trail on the west, and the well late* 
ly erected under the authority of the Water Committee, 
on the east side of the said Ciialmers Street, to a line 
running east from the said well to the Towo'-burn 
aforesaid, which line is hereby declared tlie boundary 
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• 

of that part of the extended royalty on the north ; 
and on the west side of the said Chalmers Street, at 
and including the house and garden, or yard, belong- 
ing to David Trail aforesaid, to the Pigeon-honi^ 
Park-wall of PittencriefF, as the said wall runs sooth, 
and forming an angle in the south west comer of 
the garden belonging to Charles Hunt, Esq. termi- 
nates at the Tower-burn aforesaid ; which said Park- 
wall is hereby declared the boundary of the aaid ex- 
tended royalty in that quarter : 

''Also, The lands of Briery-hill and Hawbank, be- 
longing to Henry Scotland, Esq. the lands or parki 
on the east side thereof^ belonging to John Couston, 
Esq. the lands called Rhodes, Almery lands, Elliot's- 
hill, ])Iiln-hill, and Spittal, belonging to David Black 
Esq. and the lands of Spittal-hill, holding of the 
Hospital of St. Leonard's, but excluding the planted 

or policy grounds, belonging to the said David Black. 

** . . • ■ 

■ 

" Provided always, and be it enacted. That the houses 
and pieces of ground forming part of firidge*8treet, 
holding of the proprietor of Pittencrieff as superior, 
and the whole of Chalmers-street, and the said streets 
called St Catherine's- wynd, and Monastery*gtreeti 
coonprehending therein the milns, kilns, dwelling 
house, and other houses and office houses at present 
in the occupation of William Baird, with the ground 
adjoining, partly occupied by him and partly uxioccn- 
pied, and the house and adjoining garden in the oc- 
cupation of David Betson Esq. as also the whole 
lands and estates of Pittenerieff, and all houses and 
grounds wherever situated, held of William Hunt, 
Esq. as superior, shall not be comprehended fvithin 
the royalty of the said burgh, nor shall the tame 
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nor the superiorsi proprietors, or occupiers of any 
honaet erected and built, or that may be erected 
and built thereon, enjoy any of the advantages 
or privileges, or be subject and liable to any 
of the provisions of this act, unless one-half of the 
fieoara or proprietors having the dominium utile of 
the p ieces of ground and houses on the said several 
streets, shall respectively signify their consents in 
writing under their hands, duly executed according 
to the forms of the law of Scotland ; nor shall SLTiy of 
the lands, houses, and others above described, of 
which the said William Hunt is proprietor or superior, 
be comprehended within the roy;ihy as aforesaid 
without tl)e consent of the said William Hunt, f>r the 
proprietor of PittencriefT for the time being, signified 
in like manner, such consents to be recorded by the 
peraon or persons making the same in the particular 
register of sesins kept at Cupar for the county of Fife : 
Provided also, that in estimating t2:e numbers of the 
said feuars or proprietors who sliall signify their con- 
sent as aforesaid, or who shall withhold the same, the 
number for each of the said streets shall be computed 
separately, and not in conjunction with the other 
streets, so that the said four streets may be compre- 
hended within the said royally, separately and suc- 
cessively on the necessary con^cr.ts in eacii being 
complc*tcd." 

As the dirTerent warcUhips decril:e localities and 
names which the course of time must swetp away, in 
the changes continually taking place in a progressing 
town, the following paragraphs will give them a fix- 
ture that will be acceptable to posterity. 

" In order to facilitate and assist the execution of 
this act, the burgh and extended royalty shall be di- 
vided into ten separate district ^r wards, and a sr ri- 
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missionelr or commissioners appointed for each ; and 
the burgh and extended royalty is hereby divided 
accordingly ; mdelidU The first district or ward« to 
commence at the west end of the High-street, that u 
to say, at and including the house life-rented and pos* 
sessed by Barbara Adie, widow^ on the souths and the 
house lately belonging to John Fothringham, grocer^ 
now to James Russell, writer, on the north aide of the 
said street, to include South Chapel-street, and the 
lanes and closes on both sides, and to terminate at the 
cross of the said burgh, at and including the house of 
David Black town clerk of Dunfermline, on the south, 
and the house of William Buchanan, merchant, on the 
north of the said High-street ; and for which said 
district or ward, two commissioners shall be elected : 

*^ The second district or ward to commence at and 
include the new building called the Guild-hall, on the 
south, and the house belonging to the heir a of the late 
John Beugo, minister of the gospel^ and presently 
possessed by William BevLTidge, chamberlain of the 
said burgh, on tlie north side of the said High-street, 
to include the lanes and clo&es on both sides, and to 
terminate at the Eiist-port, at and including the hou^e 
of Michael Hunter, baker, on the south, and tlie house 
belonging toiUobert Bonnar, wright, on the north sides; 
and for wl:ich said district two commissioners shall be 
elected : — 

" The tliird district or ward to include the Cdlier- 
row, commencing at and including the house belong- 
ing to provost Jolm Wilson, and possessed by John 
Miller, Bookseller, on the west, and the house lately 
the property of John Stenhouse of South Fod, E^. 
now of Robert Taylor, on the east sides of the ssid 
Collier-row ; the streets called Rotten-row^ Notth 
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Chapel-Street, the Black-row at the north side of the 
high-dam; and all the houses and. others from the 
termination of the ancient royalty, and on the north 
and west of the said Black-row, hereby annexed to 
and included within the said royalty ; and for which 
said district or ward one commissioner shall be electe<l: 

"The fourth district or ward to include the Kirk-gate, 
commencing at and including the house of Henry 
Rutherford, merchant, on the east, and the house of 
Widow Glass, on the west side of.the said Kirk-gate, 
the May-gate and Abbot-street, to the houses of 
James Douglas, Writer, on the south, and of David 
Morris, Wright, on the north sides of the said street, 
(neither of which houses are included in the said 
district) the closes or courts in the said ]\ray-gate and 
Kirk-gate-streets, and Saint Catherine's- W3'nd, to the 
Abbey close ; and for which said district or ward one 
commissioner shall be elected : 

*' The fifth district or ward to include Queen Ann- 
street, from, and including the house of William 
Campbell, Surgeon, on the north, and the malt-barn, 
belonging to Henry Bardner, Writer, on the south 
side of the said street ; the Cross- wynd. School-end 
street* the Knabbie-row, or Reid-street, to and in- 
cluding the house belonging to Ancjrew Reid, on the 
north, and the house belonging to Henry Thomson, 
on the south sides of the said row or street ; the back 
street, from the east end of Queen Ann-street, to the 
east end of the town, and all the houses and others to 
to the eastward of that row of houses, running north 
from the west end of the Black-row, and to the north- 
ward of the said Knabbie-row, or Keid street, and to 
the termination of the royalty on the north and east; 

L 
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and for which said district or ward one commissiimer 
shall be elected : 

^ The sixth district or ward to include Ouildhall 
street, Canmore- street, to the house possessed by the 
rev. John Fernie, second minister of the church and 
parish of Dunfermline inclusive ; Abbey-park-place, 
and St. Margaret's-street, to the house and fj^rdens iDp 

m i ■ 

elusive^ belonging to and possessed by Henry Scot; 
land, of Briery-hill esq. on the south end of the. laid 
street ; and for which district or ward one commit 
sioner shall be elected : 

" The seventh district or ward to include Monastery 
street, (from the Abbe> Close) Gibb-street, Priory- 
lane, Moodie's-street, and all the space between the 
said street and the wall or dyke, by which the rev. 
David Black's property is bounded on the west ; and 
for which said district or ward, one commissioner 
shall be elected : 

^' The eight district or ward to include East-port 
street, and all the space to the eastward thereof^ to tbe 
limits of the extended royalty and Shadows- wynd, 
and the New-row to the east end of the Nethertovn ; 
and all that part or portion of lands, and others to be 
annexed to and included within the royalty in Tirtne 
of this act, situated on the south of the Kirkcaldy 
road, and on the east of the road or street leading 
from the said New-row-street to the Pitbauchlie rosd 
or Spittal-cross-head ; and for which said district or 
ward one commissioner shall be elected : 

''The ninth disttict or ward to include the 
Nethertown from the bridge over the Tower-iboxiis tf 
the west end of the said Nethertown-streetto its tersi- 
nation on the east, and Bothwell-haugh-row» (ibmicriy 
called Gutter-side) to the Spittal-bridge ; and all that 
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of the SpitUl lands, to the southward and west- 
1 of the Qneensferry road, to the limits of the ez- 
^ royalty, and to where the rojralty shall extend, 
iitw of this act, to the southward of the said 
UdrMdge; and for which district or ward one 
miasioiier shall be elected : 

The tenth district or ward to include Bridge- 
sty firom the house belonging to and possessed by 
'ost John Wilson inclusive, on the north, and tb» 
'O-house of the said burgh, on the south sides of 
Mid street, to the north end of Chalmers Street, 
to where the extended royalty of the said burgh 
I and determines ; and for which said district or 
d one commissioner shall be elected." 

•y this act the commissioners were empowered to^ 
dint a superintendant of police, and other officers, 
e named by them speciai constables, for the pur- 
i of attending the commissioners, and executing 
warrants or sentences pronounced by them, in 
ue and for the purposes of the act, with all the 
rers and privileges belonging to constables in law. 

The fund for defiraying the expences occasioned 
the improvements to be efiPected by this act, are 
ed by an assessment on the occupiers of dwelling 
ses, according to their real or valued rent, at the 
) of one shilling in the pound, on all houses rented 
rained below twenty pounds ; and of one shilling 
. sixpence on all those above that sum. 
The improvements produced by this act have been 
lady numerous and important, contributing greatly 
promote the health— the safety-— the accommoda- 

I, and the comforts of all the inhabitants ; and 
png by the pa^t, there is every reason to anticipate 

L2 
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thatj from the zealous attention of the commiBsionen^ 
a^d the vigilant activity of the siiperintendant^ thow 
essential civic benefits will be presei'ved and even in- 
creased in future. 

Fairs were a useful and agreeable institution of 
popish times. Domestic traffic was chiefly confined to 
those large assemblies, commonly held on the dAy of 
the saint, to whom the parish church was dedicated, 
or of some other popular saint. Thither resorted the 
merchants and chapmen with their various goods; 
and the rustic inhabitants of the district purchased 
dieir products, and returned home to their families 
with articles of necessity or luxury. The more en- 
larged and frequent intercourse of modem society, 
has rendered fairs, in a great measure unnecesssT}'. 
The names of some of them, and the wares formerly 
exhibited, were expres ive of customs and usages thkt 
have long fallen into disuse. There are eight fairs in 
the year, and two weekly markets ; one every Tues-, 
day, for the s ile of grain by sample, and every Friday, 
for butter, cheese, eggs, &c. 

Until within these three or four yearSj it was the 
custom for the weavers of the town and neighliour- 
hood to have a procession at June fair. Tiiis was 
wont to be a joyous holiday. Previous to the fair- 
day, a captain was chosen by uuiversal suffrage of the 
operatives. Tins, being the post of honour^ pccasiooed 
no small expence to the successful competitorj who 
had to win his way to dignity at the expence of givpg 
a small treat for every vote. But to those who could 
afford it, and had the ambition to enjoy a triumph fiff 
B. day, it was doubtless repaid by walking at ^he Iml 
of many hundreds of his equals ; carrying a digi^fied 
staff* of oflice ; having a guard of honour With^ drawn 
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iwords ; preceded and followed by bands of music^ 
and flags; atid attracting the admiration of all the 
females, and in particular of one, for whose sake all 
this watf done. 
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C2erfft/. 

From the Reformation until the year 1645^ there 
was but one minister in the parish church; but the 
population having much increased^ it was judged 
necessary to have two ministers; and the heritors 
having agreed to bear the additional burden^ there were 
accordingly two ordained on the same day« the rev. 
Messrs Kay and Oliphant. 

Dunfermline is the seat of the Presbytery. The 
present ministers of the parish^ are the rev. Messrs 
Allan McLean and Peter Chalmers :* their stipends 



The RY. Mr Thomaon, the predecessor of Mr McLean, died 
in 17^9 *t the great age of ninety-two ; within three years of his 
death, he offidated r^ularly in his turn, and in his ninetieth year, 
preached and presided at the administraflon of the Lord's supper. 
He bequeathed to the poor of the established church of the parish, 
£100; the interest to be distributed yearly on the 31 St of De^mber, 
by tbt Urk-sesfioa, to the poor oo the weekly rolls. His colleague, 
fat nearly forty-four years, was the rer. Thomas Fernie, who died 
in his -seventy-fourth year, and (brty-fourfh of his ministry. His 
son and successor, was the late rev. John Femie. He published in 
1815, a history of the town and parish of DunfbraUine, and after 
• lns'do|tb| a Toliuns of his sermons was also publiiihed, - - 

L3 
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coositt of ninateen dialden to efdi miiiHtM; osf 
balf of wluch is bwley, and the ol^er h/M teb«wd» 
at the highest fiars prices of thecquntyj tagv^lmvilMl 
fifty pounds sterling, of money, and tan 
each for communion expenoes. The first 
has, besides a manse and garden, and an araUt 
grass glebe. The second minister has nahiiar 
nor glebe. The sacrament of the Lord'a aopparii 
administered twice in the year. The crown Im patroa 

There was a Chapel of Ease established in 1 77B ; the 
minister of which is cho&en by popular electtoiL The 
present incumbent, is the rev. George Bell Brand. 
The congregation are subject to the juriadictfaA of 
the parish kirlc-session, but the i^inister is at IfiMrtf 
to admit to baptism and to the Lard's aoixpav ^ ^ 
them who are not under scandal. Tl)e follsc^hmsat 
the chapel doors, are joined with those at t&e |MEfah 
church, for the maintenance of the ppor. 

The meeting-house belonging to the "RtXtff t^ugi^ 
gation, was built in 1775> in Chapel-street Hie ft9. 
Mr Fergus is minister. 

The Secession may be said to have origfiiiilfd llK« 
and it has thriven well. The two brothera^ Mam 
Ebeneaer and Ralph Erskine may be considend ai 
the chief founders of this sect. In 173S th« IMB^r 
of these, in a sermon preached befon* the Bjtiod st 
Perth, declaimed in strong terms against the abuaas of 
the law oipatronagef and other defections then pie* 
valent in the church ; for whidi, after tfarat dajs of 
wann disputation, the qrnod ordered hfan to be rriMAad 
attheirbar. He appealed to the general AsaenlUy^lHlo 
affirmed the dedsioo, and appointed Urn to be rebakfd 
at their bar. Against this he protested^ and e^qptfnid 
his detenejomlgii t9 «dbere lo the 
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wl in hb wmoB. lo tUs protest, he was joiiied by 
ll^Hn Wil•Ol^ lloiicrfeC and Fiiher ; and the jUs^ 
i|^ |»:lk« JUkMring jcar, by the casting vote of their 
mfltHftsTs suspended their ministerial relation to 
t|a|v itspeetiva congrmations. The four ministers 
this sentence, and declared a sbcbssioh, 
thaeoMfiMJoa of the church of Scotland, bat 
jlimfrmmiHMg parf^ m kerjudicaiure; and quick^ 
jp iilStitiHi d themselves into an ecclesiastic court, 
,idiieti Aey tenned the *' Associate Presbyiery," 

.; iIW aoaie years there were mutual recriminations 
hyUipb e t w e en the general assemblies and the seceding 
The latter were rapidly making progress 
the afiections of the people at large, and 
after them immense crowds of hearers. In 
iwUie they had been openly joined by Messrs 
:Bi^rii JBrakine, <me of the ministers of Dunfermline, 
Thomas Hair of Linton. In 1739 the seceding 
were libelled and cited to the Assembly. 
V^ipn tibfty compeared, the Assembly intimated their 
rrpdiness to drop the libel, and every thing bygone, 
apf ftp receive them with open arms into full minis- 
tgM apd christian communion with them. But it 
Jifffff/^ late : the rubicon was passed. The ministers 
nfc Mcaded had secured themselves, by various means, 
of 4^ veneration of a great part of the religious pub- 
Ub md were now in a situation to assume a lofty at- 
d^l^i^ fnd to reject with scorn the profered amnesty 
eif j(|ie assembly. They accordingly refused to accept 
fjt nfrdop ; alleging that the court consisted chiefly of 
j^nMlerSy and others active in the growing defections, 
iud am it was noi a rigid constituted judicature of Jesus 
Cktisip they boldly declined iu authority. Thus 
w$M the gaontlet fidrly thrown down; and the assem< 
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biy provoked anew with this daring attack^ resolved 
to resent it with vigour. Without finding the 
ministers erroneous in doctrine^ or scandalous in prac- 
tice, the next assembly^ 17^> deposed them ftomtbe 
ministerial ofRce, as to the exercise of it in the church. 

The following extracts from a private journal of 
tliat period, by an eye witness^ futnish an interesting 
and naive account of the transactions in the Dunferm- 
line con<^regation, at that time.— - 

'' DuntVrmline, October 28th, 1739. The session re- 
sumed the consideration of their former resolutions, 
of suspending their connection with the present judi- 
catories of the established church. The plurality of 
the members present, declared they were for continu- 
ing in an interpendenl situation, without holding a con- 
neciion with the established church, and agreed that 
this overLura should be read before the session upon 
sabbath the eleventh of November, to be approven or 
disapproven of by them. 

** November 14th. This day the session having heard 
the overture of the 28th of October, last read, and, in 
order to keep harmony among them, approved of the 
same, with the amendment, that the first difficult 
matter, which in the nature of the thing, requires a 
reference to a superior court before it be determined, — 
that a full meeting of the session shall be called, and 
they then delermiiie, whether the same shall be judged 
by tlie estalliahed church, or the associate presbytery." 

*' After this a pulpit war commenced 'twixt Mr Ers- 
kine and ^Ir Wardlaw, which continued till Mr Ers- 
kine was put out of the kirk. What Mr Erskine spoke 
in the forenoon, with respect to the defections and 
backslidings of the established church, and the lawful- 
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ness and necessity of the brethren to separate from 
them, Mr Wardlaw contradicted in the ai\ernoon, 
saying, that the associate presbytery were unnatural 
children, and ought to have plead with their mother ; 
and that it was at best a setting up altar against altar. 
Much was said on both sides, and many scriptures 
cited. 

" April 30th, 1740. Collection by James Wardlaw, 
elder, fourteen shillings ; this was the last he ever col- 
lected at the old kirk doors. 

'Olay 11th, 1740. This day Mr Erskine's turn was 
to preach in the tent, forenoon ; and knowing he was 
to meet with opposition in assaying to preach in the 
old kirk in the aflernoon, gave suitable exhortations 
to the congregation how to behave, whatever should 
fall out, it being the Lord's day : and also, that he 
was to be with his brother Ebenezer, at the sacrament 
in Stirling, next Lord's day; Ulr White, probationer, to 
preach for him, here, that day. That the congregation 
should wait in the church yeard till they saw if he 
got entrance, if not to return to the other place of 
worship. Accordingly, this afternoon, Mr Hardy, 
minister in Culross, being appointed to take possession 
of Mr Erskine's pulpit, whose diet it was this 
subbath. The established party came a little after 
the second bell, and caused lock the porch door, 
as- the ministers always entered the east door. 
Mr Erskine's congregation were mostly without, in 
the church yard, the east door was guarded by David 
Black of Hi 11 J Bailie Chalmers, Bailie John Walker, 
&nd others, to keep out Mr Erskine ; but when he 
came tlirough the church yard with i\ir Brisson, 
many following, as they came near the east kirk 
door, Mr Brisson cryed out, " Make way for 
your minister." Upon this, some rushed in, others 
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that were within soon turned back the genttemen 
door-keepers, neither could they get the door shut, 
so that when Mr Erskine came forward, none of hit 
opposers had power or courrage to make the leiit 
resistance against him; his presence struck a terrour 
in them. The way to the pulpit was linn'd on every 
side, so that Mr £rskine had a full and free entry to 
it. During all this time Mr Hardy was in the sessigo 
house, trembling ; for he would not mount the pulpit 
till he saw if Mr Erskine was kept out of the kirk; 
and when the small scuffle was at the kirk door, he 
called to lock the session-house door; and when the 
kirk was composed, and the psalms singing, he went 
forth, with his gentlemen door-keepers, to Bailie John 
Walker's house, but was in such confusion and dis- 
order, that when they called for a dram, he could not 
ask a blessing on it, (as was said.) 

" May 18th. This day Mr Erskine assisting at a 
sacrament in Stirling, and Mr White being to preach 
the forenoon in the kirk ; but Mr Geddes, the other 
minister in Culross, and Mr George Eddie, took early 
possession of the pulpit; and when Mr White came to 
the kirk, the pulpit was filled, and he refused entrance; 
so he, and our congregation, returned to our own 
place of worship. 

'^This week Mr Hugh Forbes caoie to Dnnfenoalin^ 
and visited Mr Erskine; and, speaking of our affairs, 
desired Mr Erskine to make no more attempts to force 
himself into the established kirk of Dunfermline, as 
he wished him well, and that if he did, the conieqa^ 
ces might not be comfortable, as it bordered upon re- 
bellion ; so we never afterward attempted it. 

"After this all the elders left Mr Wardlaw't seision, 
except John Angus, John M*Raich, Adam Anderson, 
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hXex. Spence, and James Hbog ; and^ete ocmtiimed 
lU.Ur Wardlaw's time, withoat any addition, neither 
Ui mR the rest attend Mr Ersldne's session, but many 
rtoMjl heutralL 

" June 3ai, The old ^^ssion made choice of John 
&ngna for their treasurer; and appointed him, July 
Mtli, to demand of James Tljiomson, the book and 
nopeys with other things, belonging to the session, in 
d« keeping as treasurer ; to which James answered, 
hat lie liad laid that affair before the session, and that 
hay wDUld by no means come in to it. A long plea 
sook, place ; the depute, sherife here, would pass no 
iB|it0Dce: it was then carried to St. Andreirs; the com- 
nissar soon passed sentence in favour of the old kirk 
lession, upon which James Thomson, delivered up to 
fohn Angus all the books and other things beiong- 
ng to the kirk session, with all the bonds, bills, and 
Doney, in his hand, amounting to the sum of three 
housand two hundred merks, scots, and some od 
noiiy, with the old bad copper; William Black, writer, 
mng present in James Thomson's house that night, 
vrote the discharge; which was subscribed by John 
\ngus, old kirk treasurer, and all other witnesses in 
lue form; there were severall of the associate elders 
present, of whom David Inglis, wright, was one. 
fhis discharge was registrate in the council books of 
)unfermline, for its preservation. 

" There is one thing I shall notice here, some years 
fter Mr Thomson was settled in Dunfermline, he 
lappened to come to ]\Irs Crawford's shop, where 
ames Wardlaw of Nether-beath was at the time, to 
/hom Mr Thomson said, that he could get no account 
fa thousand merks of that mon?y, said to be paid up 
John Angus by the associate se:»sion, and that he de- 
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signed to use means to recover it from the associate 
session. To which Mr Wardlaw answered, Sir^ the 
assf>ciate session payed up in bonds, bills, and mony, 
three thousand and two hundred merks, and got adii- 
cliarge, the which dischar^ is registrated, and there- 
for the associate session defyed him. Mr Thomson 
still asserted, that he never got account of mor than 
two thousand two hundred merks of that money, and 
continued still in that mind, neither was it doubted 
by many, that Mr Thomson spoke the truth.*— Who 
had it then ? 

^' The elders that stayed with Mr Erskine were, so far 
as I remember, James Wardlaw, James Beugo, David 
In^Iis, James Thomson, John Durie, John Brand, 
Jo^m Lcthera, IJary Fisher, George Brand, John Hen- 
derson, junior, Andrew Dewar, George Hutton, Alex. 
Henderson, James Mitchell, deacon. 

*' There stood neutrally, David Morrison, John Hen- 
derson, senior, Hary Thomson, James Young, James 
Orquhart, David Wilson, James Main, David Scotland, 
George Turnbull, John Bruce." * 

T'le meetings of the infant church were often held 
at Dunfermline, where tlie members concocted their 
measures, and gave an organization to the Secession, 
which, although at first it was few in numbers, yet 
was possessed of most vigorous stamina, which have 
tnabi* d it to spread itself throughout the empire. 

In ly^.*), the number of the seceding ministers had 
soi^lCrea^el, that they had three presbyteries consti- 
tuted under one synod ; and at this t'ynod was discussed, 
at great length and with much altercation, the lav.- 



• Private M. s. y umal. 
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fulness of swearing the burgess^oath, commonly 
sdministered in burghs. One party, amongst which 
were the £rskine's> James Fisher, andothers, declared 
tliat it was lawful ; and the other party, the leaders 
of whom were Messrs Moncrieff, Mair. and Gib, con- 
tended that it was unlawful : hence the denominations 
of burgjiers and antiburghers. This schism gave 
rise to such an intolerant and discordant spirit be- 
twixt the two parties, that their posterity have long 
become ashamed of it, and have now formed a union, 
which is likely to be lasting. 

There are three meeting-houses in the town, con- 
nected with the Untied Associate Synod. The first is 
in Queen Ann-street; it was erected in 1798, and is a 
large building, well fitted up, and capable of accom- 
modating two thousand of an audience. There were 
formerly two ministers in this congregation; but some 
differences arising, a large number lately separated 
from it. and formed another congregation in the same 
connection. The present minister, is the rev. Mr 
Fisher. An elegant new manse has lately been erec« 
ted for him. 

The meeting-house belonging to the separating con- 
gregation is situated at the east end of the town. It 
id a new built handsome structure, fitted to accommo- 
date about nine hundred hearers.. The rev. Mr Brown 
is present minister. 

The third is in Chalmers-street; it was built in 

1790, and was, previous to the union of the seceders, 

the antiburgher meeting-house. The rev. Mr Barlas 

is . minister of this congregation. The presbytery 

. meeis in Queen Ann-street. 

.. There is a congregation of original burghers. 

Their meeting-house is in Ceanmore-street, and was 

M 
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built in 1800, at the separation from the 

Synod. It accommodates an audience of about nine 

hundred. The rev. Mr Dalziel is pastor here. 

There is a congregation of Baptists in Bridge-stnet 
Their origin here may be dated in 1780. FVom the 
smallness of their number it was some time before 
they were organized as a church,-- 4>fit they have been 
now in that state about twenty-five years, having a 
plurality of elders or pastors, chosen from their own 
body, who, with those members in any measure 
capable, communicate instruction in the doctrines and 
duties of Christianity. 

There is a small number of the Society of 
Friends, who meet, privately, on the sabbath* 

About thirty-five years since there was a congrega- 
tion of Cameronians. Of these, a very few individuals 
only remain ; and the house they met in is now used 
for the Lancasterian school. 

In the year 1802 a ccmgregation of Independents 
was formed. It continued about five years, when the 
greater number joined the Baptists.* 

In 1815 the Methodists built a handsome ehapel in 
the May-gate, and sent a regular suecession of 
preachers. This sect, which fiourishes so vigouronsly 
in England, never took proper root here, owing pro- 
bably to the strong hold the principles of the Secession 
already had in the minds and habits of the people. They 
were never able to collect a respectable and permanent 
audience; and finding that no lasting impression 
could be made, the attempt was at last relinquished. 



* Previous to 1780 there was a few Old Independtou, who 
were in connection with Mr Dale of Glasgow. 
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Sible Societies. 

Phk Weslern DUtrict of Fife Bible Society, is an 
ependent association. It was never auxiliary to the 
tiih and Foreign Bible Society^ although its money 
been liberally granted to that institution. At the 
: annual meeting, held 26th of June of the present 
IT, the following resolution was adopted. — 

' That considering the present state of the Apocry- 
il Qoestion in the Committee of the Parent Society, 
ftinds of this society shall, for the ensuing year, 
far as they are disposable for general purposes, be 
litted to the Edinburgh Bible Society ; reserving to 
• committee the power of granting such proportion 
the money of the society as they shall deem proper, 
particular cases, to school or tract societies, for the 
ralation of the Bible alone* 

^tement of Receipts and Disbursements from I8tk 
of April, 1826, to 26th June, 1827. 

BEGEIPT8. 

Mcriptkmt, £24 11 6 

lance last Account^ it9 9 4^ 

tmy-a-wedc Auxiliary, 8 17 3^ 

inury-hill Auxiliary, • • • 4 18 9^ 

* Auxiliary, 4 16 9 



easurer*! Charge, • £112 14 8^ 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

linlmigb Soriety, £96 

ndries, » 6 6 

•charge, £102 6 

Janoe in Treasurer'a hand, 10 14 2} 

om thia Charge, 112 14 8^ 

Subatract last Balance, 69 9 4^ 

lUl Receipts this year, £43 5 4 

M2 
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The Penny^a-week, and Ladies' Auxiliary Bible 
Societies, give their subscriptions and donations to 
the Western District Society. 

There is likewise a Missionary and Eduealkm 
Society. 

The Dunfermline Ladies' Society, in aid of Femak 
education in India, was instituted in October, 18S& 
Its object is to establish female schools in India, 
through the medium of the missionaries at Serai|ipore». 
The society has already transmitted, for this purpose^ 
tliirty-six pounds, by Dr Marshman. 

In the beginning of the year 1823, it was suggested 
by the rev. Mr Brown of Inverkeithing, that were 
each parish in Scotland, to form a society for the pur- 
pose of providing for the support of a native Hindoo 
preacher, the expense of whom it is ascertained would 
be little more than ten guineas, in this way nine hun« 
dred native preachers of the go-pel might be suppor- 
ted, and much good might be effected, at a trifling 
expense to individuals. The idea is certainly magni« 
ficent ; and a society^ upon this principle, ha& been 
some time in existence here; and since its commence^ 
ment, has remitted fifty guineas for this purpose. 



Schools^ 

Thbrb is yet no collegiate Academy, or provincial 
College established here, though it has been in con- 
templation. There is a singular anomaly in there being 
no parochial school ; nevertheless, schools were of 
very ancient institution here, as there is great reason for 
believing that ''gude Mr Robert Henryson," was 
schoolmaster in the abbey, in the latter part of the 
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fifteenth century. It is likewiee mentioned in the re- 
ooKd«.of the presbytery, thet the grammar school and 
schooUiouse, were a legacy to the masters, by a Mr 
Oedd, a romish clerg3rman ; for which they were to 
pot ap pmyers far his easy passage through purgatory. 
The want of a parish school must have arisen from 
thi^ being previously established, in popish times, 
a gnummar school, and also one for music, which was 
slwaya a principal study in those days. This receives 
corroboratimi, from a grant made by queen Anne of 
SenBoarkj (who possessed the temporality of the 
sbbey) in 1610, mortifying in the hands of the town- 
conneil the sum of £2000 scots, for the support of the 
masters in their institutions. The temporality having 
pisied in latter times to the marquis of Tweeddale, 
IS beritahle bailie, he still possesses the right of pre- 
sentation to both schools ; but has always exercised it 
in fivour of the candidates recommended by the 
town-council. The salary of the master of the grammar 
sdiool, arising from the queen's mortification, together 
with the sums contributed by the town-council and 
fnftenuty of guildry,. amounts to twenty- two pounds, 
twdve shillings, and sixpence. There is likewise 
an uaher, whose duty is to superintend the Englisli 
classes^ and those of writing and arithmetic, while the 
rector takes charge of the classical and other 
departments. 

The master of tlie singing school likewise holds 
the offices of precentor in the church, and session 
clerk. His salary is about fifteen pounds ; he also re- 
ceives one half of the dues for marriages and bap- 
tisms; the other half is divided betwixt the two 
beadles. 

M3 
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An elegant and commodiout new scbobl, with 
dwelling-house above^ was built near the site of the 
old one. It is adorned with a circular tower over 
the roof^ intended as an observatory. 

The fraternity of guildry built a large house fo 
the purpose of a commercial seminary , in a park at 
the east end of the town. The apartments for teadi« 
ing are on the ground fioor^ and the dwelling-house 
in the two upper stories ; on the front is a large 
garden^ and behind a commodious play-ground. In 
this school the Greeks Latin^ and French languages^ 
with mathematics, geography^ and all the branches of 
a complete commercial education^ are taught by 
two masters. 

The late Adam Rolland of Gask, esq. left a dona- 
tion of a thousand pounds^ under the management of 
seven elected by the Town-council^ and six by the 
subscriber s^ the interest of which to be applied in 
affording education to children^ whose parents are 
unable to pay for it. The teacher of this school is 
bound to instruct fifty children, sent to him by the 
managers^ and he is allowed to take in an additional 
number on his own account, for which moderate fees 
are charged. In this school the Lancasterian mode 
of education is adopted, and the institution has 
already proved a great blessing to many poor parents. 
It is situate in Priory-lane. 

A number of heads of families, several years ago, 
resolved to establish a school in Grieve-street, Pitten- 
crieff, as a central situation for the youth of the streets 
in the vicinity. In this school are taught the learned 
languages, and all the common branches of education. 

In Pittencrieff-street there are two schools, in 
which the above branches are tau^ht^ w'th the excep- 
iiun of the languages 
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In the High-streety there is a school for 
teaching readings spelling, and writing, under the 
patronage of Mrs Gardner, of Wood-mill, and a num- 
ber of private subscribers, entitled *' The Dunfermline 
Subscription Charity School." 

There are several female schools, in which plain 
and, ornamental sewing and embroidery are taught, 
and occasionally, instrumental music and the rudi- 
ments of drawing. 

About a year ago a number of the table-linen 
manufacturers established an Academy for^Drawing, 
with the view of having a greater number of young 
men well instructed in the art of designing patterns 
for their branch of manufacture. 

Vocal music, with that of the piano- forte and the 
organ, are regularly taught, both privately and in 
classes. 

Sunday Schools have been properly organized here, 
for the last seven years ; and the Association has 
regular ofEce-bearers, teachers, visitors, and directors, 
with an annual meeting, and printed report of its pro- 
ceedings. There are at present seventeen sabbath 
schools established in the town and villages of the 
parish, and the number of pupils who receive religious 
instruction, which, there is reason to fear, would, but 
for these, be scantily communicated, is eight hundred 
and ninety-nine. The expences occasioned by books, 
premiums, &c. are defrayed by annual subscriptions, 
and the collection resulting from an annual sermon, 
preached to the whole schoDls assembled. 
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Libraries. 

In 1789 the Dunfermline Town Library was in- 
stituted. The' purchase-price of a share is at pretcot 
two guineas^ with an annual subscription of seven 
shillings and sixpence. Every proprietor can sell 
Ills share. There are at present above ninety 
proprietors. 

There was a Tradesmen's Library begun several 
years ago. Though yet small, it is w^ell selected, and 
reflects much credit on their committee of manage^ 
meiit, for the judicious choice they have made of 
bcx»ks, pertaining both to elegant literature and 
j^cience. Nor are thev allowed to mould on their 
shelves, as tliey are much perused. 

There is a pretty extensive Circulating Library of 
miscellaneous literature ; and another small one, con- 
sisting chiefly of books and tracts on religious 
subjects. There is one Printing Office in the town, 
two Booksellers, and two Reading Rooms. 



\ 



Mechanics^ Institviion. 

This valuable institution is of recent establishment. 
It was constituted in September, 1825. The right 
honourable the earl of Elgin being president, -and 
James Hunt, esq. of Pittencrieff, vice-president. 
Mr Henry Inglis, treasurer, and Air David Lawrie, 
secretary. Their first annual meeting was held on 
the 24th of January of this year. There have yet 
been only two courses of lectures delivered ; one on 
some popular branches of natural philosophy, and an 
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m dicmistr r ; both of which were well attended: 
e dincton parpote having at least two courses 
10 ait or science, with its practical applicaticmsj 
year. No regular lecturer is yet appointed, 
library^ ibrmed partly by donations and partly 
^diaaej is already respectable, and consists chief- 
works on art and science, extremely well 
• Their funds are in a flourishing state, and 
ititotion promises fair to become in a few years 
sneive usefulneu. In their first report, which 
anch meritj there are some remarks which 
to be quoted. 

abaen represented in disparagement of Mechanics' 
tionsy that only a few comparatively can attain 
imice in scientific acquirements, and therefore 
emattering of knowledge, as it is termed, will be 
l||iitfi|l than beneficial to the many. The con- 
I is evidently fiEilse. Is a man to become a less 
la .anember of society — ^less attentive to the 
of hi^ jBtation^ess affectionate and tender as 
^^od flfid parentj. and more estranged from all 
i^aamente of social intercourse, in proportion 
I -■ knowledge he obtains of chemical science, 
mcsl philosophy^ or natural history. On the 
tfg .will not his acquaintance with these, humble 
fr be his attainments, be found a rational sort of 
fnentf or contemplation in his hours of relaxa- 
«-Win not the mind delight to dwell on those 
srfal discoveries which science has unfolded to 

00 that subserviency to tlie wantSj as well as to 
joyments of man to which mind has subjected 
' ? . The natural tendency of institutions of this 
s, then^ to elevate man in the scale of intelli* 

and to improve the moral taste and babit«< 
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In illustration of this, and to enforce it by their exam* 
pie, we see the most illustrious in our country fbr 
virtue and talent lending their support to the diffiidoii 
of knowledge." 



Friendly Societies. 

Among the many discoveries in political economyi 
of which modem times can boast, the organisation of 
Friendly Societies is one of the most usefbl to the 
working classes; and if conducted on a proper prin* 
ciple, they prevent much domestic misery^ which 
would otherwise exist. 

Ancient Society of Gardeners, This is a very 
ancient institution. In its most early records 
there is no date annexed ; but from the holo» 
graph of well known names, it must have existed at 
an early period ; the latest date is 1716. It became 
a friendly society in \^^5, and is under the manage- 
ment of a chancellor, vice-chancellor, deacon, and 
treasurer. No member can be admitted under the 
age of fifteen years, nor exceeding forty. Neutral 
actual gardeners pay at entry one guinea; sons and sons* 
in-law of members, seven shillings; and neutral per- 
sons, not actual gardeners, two guineas, besides dues ; 
and all pay one shilling per quarter to the funds. No 
member is entitled to any benefit until he has been 
three years and a quarter entered ; afterwards he is 
entitled, through sickness or the infirmity of old age, 
to receive three shillings weekly, during nine moatfas, 
and one shilling and sixpence, weekly, afterwards. 
At the death of a member, his widow or representa- 
tive receives two pounds. The widow of a member, 
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lAQe nfluk di^ receivet tibirtjr thiUiiigi, yearly; 

nigect to Yinatioa firom the number <m the Hat The 
Imded ffi o ymiy of tibit aodeCy conttits of nxteen ticrta, 
■llTfeaed oat» at, Arom one shilling to one •hilling and 
fbnrpeMet per <alL 

AnekiU Sodetg qf Weavers. Thii was consti« 
tuted in 1740, but became a friendly society in 1793. 
IttalBdrs are managed by a preses, and committee 
of twelve members^ including the treasurer, 
chOisn amiually. The terms of entry are 
two aUUinga and sixpence, upon every hundted 
pmnda of stock, and one shilling quarterly. Sons 
and aona4D-law of members following the craft, pay 
too thirds of entry money. No member can receive 
UKf aapply, until he has been three years and a half 
oo the books ; after that period he is entitled, when 
ia diatreas, to two shillings and sixpence weekly, 
dariog nine months, and afterwards to one shilling 
aod'threepence. At the death of a member, his re« 
pnaentative receives one pound ten shillings ; at the 
dfiith of a wife, one pound ; and of a child under twelve 
jmn, ten shillings. Widows have sixteen shillings 
yOiiljj and one shilling a- week besides, if in distress. 
Thtre arc at present two hundred and seventy-five 



Thore are besides those mentioned, a number of 
AHociaSions in the town and surrounding villages : the 
otjecta of which are of the most important and lauda- 
ble nature— to make provision for the attacks of 
diaetse, and the infirmities of age, and likewise to in- 
sure a sum for funeral expences. 

A short description of two or three will generally 
apply to the whole of them, as they are all constituted 
on similar principles. 
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Thb Gfdf'drftm and Baldridge-'bumfriendfy tocidf 
receives members from the age of eighteen to tbrtj* 
five, at the rate of one shilling and sixpence at cntiyy 
and one shiHing and a penny per quarter ; and at the 
death of a husband or wife, the survivor receivet five 
pounds, and one pound five shillings at the death of a 
child. In cases of sickness, four shillings per week 
are allowed for twelve months, and two 
afterwards. 

The Heart and Hand friendly ioctety^ admits 
bers between the ages of sixteen and forty; czdading 
colliers and seafaring men. The terms of entry ait 
one shilling and sixpence, and one shilling and a 
penny each quarter. Afler being nine months a 
member, he is entitled in sickness to four shillings 
a- week, for a year, and to two shillings after thst 
period. At tbt death of a member or his wife, dyt 
pounds are given, and one pound five at the death of 
a child below sixteen years. Widows pay sixpence st 
every death, instead of one shilling. 

PiHencrieff Friendly Benefit Society fir th€ keadi 
of families. At the death of a member, each pays one 
shilling ; and dve pounds are given on the occasion. 
Ill cases of sickness, every member pays a penny a- 
Aveek, affording eight shillings a-week to every sick 
member as long as he is unable to work. 

Pittencrieff Dead Fund. At the death of a husbaml 
or wife the survivor receives fixe pounds, and for a 
child under fifteen years, two pounds, ten shillingi 
Besides these, there are — 

Crispin' 9 Dead Fund. Every member of the 
brotherhood pays one shilling, at every death in the 
Society. 
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Tke New Road Dead Fund. 
Qtrem Ann's Street Society* 
OU Men* Dead Fund. 
Leskk^s Insurance* 
Petiemuir Society, 
CkdUers' Society. 
Wkipmen's Club. 

DunfermUne Friendly Institulioti, founded oa 
principles elucidated by the Highland Society 
odand. 

ese are all guaranteed by the approval of a 
:e of the Peacej and are of course protected 



Public Charities. 

ERB is no legal assessment in the toMm nor in 
irish^ for the maintenance of the poor ; but they 
ipported by funds arising from several mortifica- 
— firom the collections made at the church doors 
m those arising from charity sermons — from 
y obtained for burying places in the church- 
—from the funds of the guildry and the incorpo- 
IS, and above all, from the subscriptions of " Tke 
vtary Association for the Support of the Poof\** 

Leonard's hospital is the most ancient of the 
table institutions, but the original founder is not 
nly known. It appears there was formerly an 
tal at the suburb, now called the spittal, and the 
arising from sixty-four acres of land in the 
diate vicinity^ were appointed a provision for 

N 
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the maintenance of eight widows; each of whom wii 
entitled to four bolls of meal, four boUs of malt, eight 
loads of coals, eight lippies of fine wheat, eight Uppiei 
of groats, every year, and likewise -to an appartmcnt 
in the hospital, together, with two shillings of silver. 
The hospital has been long removed* The pstronage 
is exercised by the marquiss of Tweeddale. 

In 1675, Sir Henry Wardlaw of Pitreavie, estab- 
lished an hospital at the village of Mastertown, called 
the Pitreavie Hospital, for the benefit of four widows, 
who were to be " women of honest fame, relicts of 
honest men, who live on the ground ci Pitreavie, or. 
other land belonging to him or his successors;* and 
failing widows, to such other women as the' patron 
shall select, each ef whom is to have six bolls of meal, 
yearly, or three bolls groats, and three bolls of bear, 
at the patron's option, and an appartment in the hos- 
pital. The eight part of the lands of Masterton is 
burdened with this provision. 

In ] 710, at the death of Mr Orame, the last epis- 
copal minister of Dunfermline, there were six hundred 
merks (£33. 6/8.) found in the poor's box, which 
sum was mortified in the hands of the old kirk session, 
for the use of the poor, by the justices of the peace, the 
heritors of the parish, and the town«coundL The 
town is under obligation to pay the interest yearly; 
one half to the poor of the burgh, and the other half 
to the poor in the country part of the parish* 

John Reid, a shop-keeper in Dunfermline, mortified 
a considerable property for the use of the poor, die 
management of which was committed to the provort^ 
two bailies, and dean of guild^ — ^the ministers and two 
two elders of the established kirk-session— iths minister 
and three elders of the Relief, and the nuniflir 
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lad three elders of tiie burgher cimgregations. The 
purdians of this property are strictly enjoined to 
bestoiT its Ainds upon such persons as have once been 
in good worldly circumstances^ and the heritors of the 
psrish are requested to superintend the numagement. 
Should a poors'-house be erected in the parish^ the 
guardians are to surrender the property to its directors. 

The revenue arising from this mortification is now ■ 
laach increased, by the ground being partly feued at 
the rate of two shillings perfalL The present rental 
amoQiits to £i40j and the funds are applied to the 
soppoft of poor householders in the parish, but more 
particularly within the burgh. There are few pro- 
vipciid towns ia the kingdom that can boast of such a 
liberal provision for decayed families, and the general 
poor, igrising solely from the benevolence of a private 
individual. 

The kirk-session and Chapel of Ease, having de« 
clined to join with the Voluntary Association, have a 
distinct maintenance of their poor. There are at 
present on their roll about thirty ; and during the last 
year, the sum of £150 was distributed in weekly 
charity, by their treasurer. 

The Voluntary Association for the support of the 
poor, was instituted in 1815. 

Besides the committee of heritors and ministers^ 
there are ten directors chosen annually, and appointed 
to ten respective districts in the town. Every district, 
both in the town and country parts of the parish, has 
two visitors, whose business it is to enquire, personal- 
ly, into the real circumstances of those who apply for 
assistance, to take inventories of their effects, and to 

ascertain that those persons continuing on the roll, are 

■N 2 
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Still in need of support. They report, nutntlttyit tli^* 
state of their respective districts. 

An extract from the last report of the proceedings^ 
will exhibit the present actual state of this excellent 
institution. 

'^ In presenting to the public a report of their pro* 
ceedings, the directors have much pleasure in an* 
nouncing to its friends, that it still continues to realise 
their most sangune expectations, and that the manner 
in which they have been enabled to meet the demands 
of the last year, has powerfully strengthened in their 
minds the conviction of its excellence, and of its bong 
at once the most eflicient and the leasft ezpentive that 
can in their opinion be adopted. The inereaae which 
has taken place in the expenditure, will, they trust, 
like its cause be only temporary ; and it deaenret to 
be noticed^ that, while a legal provision^ wherever it 
has been introduced, has invariably tended to increase 
the number of the poor, during the whole deren 
years that the Voluntary Association has been in opera- 
tion in this parish, with the exception of one or two 
instances, as easily accounted for as last yearns increase, 
the number of the poor and the money ex£jended in 
their support has been gradually diminishing." 

The number of poor, and the sum paid to them, 
monthly, from April, 1826, to April, 1837, is 

as follows ; — 

Distributed to 210 Poor, in April, .... £45 15 6 

.. 210 May, 4« 17 6 

206 June, 44 16 6 

201 July, 4tf 7 6 

214 August, .... 50 18 6 

■ 182 September,* ... 38 6 

214 Oct. 48 13 
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Distributed to 221 Poor, in Nov 51 2 3 

^229 Dec 53 10 6 

^223 Jan. 49 12 6 

?02 Feb-t 46 6 

234 Maich, - - - f. 68 18 6 

The average expence of the paupers on the list of 
the Association is nearly one shilling and a penny, but 
in this number the childroi on the list are not in- 
cluded ; the names of the parents or persons by whom 
they are kept being only entered in the book : were 
these enumerated, the average expence would be con- 
siderably less. 

The months marked with an asterisk, are the two 
in which the funds arising from Reid's mortification 
are distributed; those of the poor, on that list, did not 
receive their usual Allowance from the association. 

During the last year there have been twenty-nine 
deaths and seventy-two new applications ; of which 
twenty received temporary assistance, and the remain- 
der continue on the list 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE. 

RECEIPTS. 

To balance at last year's settlement, .... £29 2 104 
...«Cash received ficom arriears of last year, . . 34 1 6 

„>,*,mm»^ received from heritois' subscriptions, . 343 3 1 

>.,., received from hoaseholders' ditto, . . 143 5 3 

rcioeived from Queen Ann-street congrega- 
tion, including new-year's collection, . • 26 4 2 

received from Chalmers-street congregation, 1 1 19 84 

received from Relief new-year's collection, 5 

^ teosxfcSi from Chapel of Ease ditto, . . d 1 1 2^ 

received from Maygate chapel, .... 4 15 6 
««^ received from Original Burgher ditto, .330 

received from effects of paupers, . • • 3 19 3^ 
t 

Total Beceipts. £610 5 7 

N 3 
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EXPEHmiTUBX. 

By Cash, distributed to the poor, ....•• £599179 
paid for coffins and ftmeral expenoes, • • IS U 9 
paid for candles, receipts, postages, &c. . • 14 1) 
^m,»m^^m paid for cases of inddehtal distresa, ..950 
•»««.M*«-M.paidfor expeiicesofcoUectingaadinaiuigeicaitytS 
paid for making two lists of Reid*sniofftlfiealioB, 110 

««.«.<^paid for officer's salary, 9 S 

»«»«paid for printing report, &c> S 8 



«*>«• 



Total Expenditure, £641 11 104 



Balance against the Association, £31 6 34 

Arrears due at this date, . • • £32 13 3 

Such 18 the present state of this AMOciation^ and the 
Directors thus conclude their sensible addreM to the 
public. ''They do not feel themselves called 00, here, 
to enter into the arguments either for or againit a 
legal assessment, but they beg leave to call the atten- 
tion of their fellow-parishioners to the annexed eztrict 
from the supplementary report of the committee of the 
General Assembly, on the management of the poor in 
Scotland ; * and to express their conviction, that it is 
only by the unanimous and continued encouragement 

* Average proportion of Paupers to the popolatkn 

of Scothmd, is 1 to 99, ft-lOfib 

Ditto to parishes assessed, lto89, 9»l9tht 

Ditto to parishes unassessed, ••-••ltoS5, 4^0tht 

Average expense of maintaining the poor in Soot* 

land, per week, •..•••••• !§» $i. 

Ditto to paiishes assessed, 9f. 9d.t-M» 

Ditto to pariihts imMieised, • • . • . • M. t*19<Ai. 
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liven to this voluntary scheme of provisiiWi,— which 
hendies and preserves, both on the part of the giver 
md receiver, the character of charity^— that this parish 
can be preserved frcmi those frightful and accumulate 
Ing e^ilsy which seem to be inseparable from a legal 
issessment." 

The Fnitertiity of Guildry, besides subscribing five 
pounds five shillings, annually, to the Foluniary 
Jssoeiaium, give fi*om their funds, weekly or monthly 
allowances to decayed meinbers and widows, and in 
this manner their annual revenue is expended. 

There is likewise a Female Beneficent Socieiy. It is 
managed by a eommittee of Matrons, the objects of 
their benevolence are poor widows, and females in 
distressed circumstances. 

Each incorporation gives small sums to poor widows 
belonging to its trade, in proporti<m to the state of its 
funds* 

Banks. 

There aire two Banking Offices in the town; that of 
the bank of Scotland, established in 1781 ; add that .of 
the Oommiercial bank which began here in 1812. 

There was likevnse formerly a branch of the 
British Linen Company, begun in 1804 ; but it was 
removed some years ago* 

Savings* Bank. 

This was begun here twelve years ago, and is in a 
thriving state. Whatever has a tendency to promote 
the welfare of the lower orders of society ought to be 
patrcnixed and encouraged; and the institution in this 
place is well calculated to promote this end. During 
the twelve years it has been in operation it has given 
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entire satiflfiurtion to all concerned^ as there has never 
been the most distant hint of discontent expressed by 
any person, but many thankful acknowledgements of 
the benefits it has been the means of affording. 

The affairs of the Savings' Bank are managed by a 
Governor^ with ten extraordinary and twelve ordinary 
Directors^ and a Treasurer. Their total assets at 
present amount nearly to £2^500. 

Abstract Statement of the Dunfermline Saving^ Bank, 

30th AprU, 1827. 

Cash this day deposited with the Commereial Bank 

of Scotland, XMIO 

Interest due by the Bank, from 2d Nov. lastjto 30th April,ft2 18 11 

Cash in the Treasarex^s hands, 4 6 7 

Total auets, 2497 6 6 

Due to the depositors, including Interestas^ statement, 9440 7 lO} 

£se 17 74 
The above sum of £26 17 7i I^as been gained in 
the course of twelve years^ on the fractional sums less 
than the sums that bear one halfpenny per month of 
interest, and on the fractional time less than a month. 
There is also a number of small sums of interest due to 
the depositors, who, after having drawii out their de- 
posits, have not afterwards called for the interest after 
it became due. 

Interest received and due hy the Commercial Bank, 

from 1st May to 30th April, 1827. • £108 18 10 
Treasurer's salary, 4 per cent. 12 2 

Officer's salary, 110 

Stationary, 6 4 

Cleaning the Town-house, candles, &c. 4 IS IS 4 

96 6 6 

Interest due to the depositers, OS 17 61 

Saving on Interest above t^e annual expenoe^ £S 4 04 
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. FM Office. 



^ The revcnoe derived from the Past Office^ in any 
{ tpini,iatliebeBtcriterion of the amount of business tran- 
netsd there and in its vicinity. Prior to the beginning 
of the present century the annual revenue of the Post 
Offiee here, was, not much beyond £300. It has since 
iaoeaaed greatly ; partly owing to the rise in the rate 
of poBtage, bat chiefly to a greater eztensiveness of 
basiBfliSi especially in manufactures. 

Grosff Ramue of tkt Post Office, from 1804— 182& 

laOi, upWArdB of £860 

1805 750 

1806 800 

1807 900 

1808 900 

1809 900 

1810 950 

1811 950 

1812 1000 

1813 1050 

1814 

1816 

. 1816 1141 8 10 

1817 1031 18 6 

•1818 1033 16 li 

1819 1017 17 5 

1820 1108 4 1 

1821 1014 19 2 

1822 1009 2 1 

1823 1009 2 1 

1824 1867 10 H 

1825 1178 11 

1826 1240 10 10^ 
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Supply of Water. 

Watbb is the firs^ necessary of life; and to supply thi 
wants of a large community with a sufficieiit quantity 
of this fluid, in a pure and wholesome stat^, m^tto 
be the paramount care of all those intrusted ^Hth the ' 
management of public affairs. DunfermUnie, ever 
since it became a town of any siz6, has been Tery 
scantily supplied vrith water. This has bete pM^y 
occasioned by the numerous coal-pits in its vicinity^ 
the drains or levels of which, cut the subterraneous 
veins, and draw that water into their own channels, 
which would otherwise have ascended to the surfkce, 
and formed springs. As the monastery, even at its 
height, consisted but of a small number of persons, 
and as, in ancient times, the village dependant on them 
had but few inhabitants, of course the quantity of 
water requisite for their use needed to be but compar- 
atively small. We may be assured that the monks, 
who possessed both skill, and the means of Applying 
it to useful purposes, were in no want of excellent 
water. There is no doubt they had wella. dug in 
convenient situations, as well as the more scanty and 
distant supply of natural fountains. For driving their 
mills, they had two adjoining rivulets, betides the 
sheet of water, covering a space of above thirty acres, 
anciently called Moncur, but now thie fofvu-locft,' 
about a mile to the north. When the town in- 
creased in numbers, a mill-lead was constructed, 
which conveyed the water to a large reservoir within 
the town, called the dam. There is no doubt that this 
was a great public advantage, but the town-loch, in 
seasons of great drought, is totally dry for several 
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lis ; 80 that in summer there was often an abso« 
icardty of water, and the scanty supply was 
mely unwholesome. With diese resources, 
▼er/ together with wells dug by individuals, the 
ikaBtB made the best shift they could, while they 
eompaiativ^ly few in number, and perhaps not 
flMtidious in taste : but when, within the last 
f 0t^ hundred years, the population had vastly 
ised, and was yearly increashig, there arose an 
nte necessity to have a propo;rti(mal increase 
ter. 

le means to which recourse was had to procure 
lecesaary increase, are minutely detailed by the 
err. Mr Femie, a native of the town, who posses- 
uperior opportunities of local knowledge ; and 
iniK>t do better than make the following detracts 
his work.— - 

t appears that about seventy years ago; and long 
e that period, the inhabitants of this plaCe were 
ery poorly provided with water, both with re- 
to quantity and quality. To remove so great 
convenience the town-council, the guildry, and 
icorporations, in 175^9 resolved to have water 
yyed into the tocm in leaden pipes. The Head- 
alias St Margaret's well, (onlv about a mile 
the borough) was fixed upon as the most eligi- 
luntain, and was deemed, at first, fully capable of 
Ing an adequate supply of water. 

The execution of this scheme was intrusted to a 
littee, consisting of persons appointed by the 
•council, the guildry, and the eight incorpora- 
The pipes having been laid, and a reservoir 
in the town, the inhabitants, in 1765, were fur* 
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nished with water from the north and aoutb headi 
wells; but the quantity obtained in the time of 
drought was found to be insuffident): Notwithstanding 
the subsequent exertions of the committee to increase 
the supply^ a scarcity of water was still eiqpericneadi 
and continued to be felt for many years. The oU 
committee for executing the water-scheme^ demittrd 
their office in 1744^ and were succeeded by one sdely 
appointed by the town-council. 

" In 1797^ it was determined to have recourse to 
the Gaimcubie springs^ situate in the town 
and accordingly in the following year, the 
arising from these (and which proved abundant) 
conveyed in wooden pipes of three inches diamelerj 
till it reached the H^d well. Thus^ at las^ was diers 
obtained a sufficient supply of an article so ncicfwsry 
to the ordinary perposes of life^ and which Gontribntes 
so much to cleanliness and comfort 

'' In 1805, such of the inhabitants as wished the 
conveniency, were permitted (upon complyfaig with 
the terms prescribed) to have private pipes lor their 
oMOi use ; and a considerable number of hoases have 
been provided with this useful accommodatioB. 

'' The Committee, in 1806, resolved to sabsdtate a 
cast-iron pipe, of four inches diameter^ in place of the 
leaden one, of only two inches, which convqrcd the 
water from the Headwell to the reservoir; and -tins 
improvement was completed on the second of 
February, 1807- 

" It is proper to mention, that the water^ within 
these few years, has been greatly meliorated by nfeans 
of filtering pits : two small ones are placed so as to 
receive the Caimcubie springs, and another of burger 
dimensions at a small distance from the reservoir. 
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These filttriii^piti; were ex^euted in I8I0, bj Mr 
Aadrenr Mmatoat, of Olugow; and fWMn that time 
have cantimicd to produce a remarkable change, for 
the better, OB the quality of the water. 

" AMboogh it is sometimes necessary to drat the 
p^perbeloBgiag to some yam^boilers, and thoae per« 
tnaiqg tor brewers^ yet Aere is now, at all seasons; 
audi 'a supply of water as is amply sufficient to answer 
every domestie purpose for which it may be required 
on die part of the inhabitants. The quantity of 
water ddivered into the reservoir (except in time of 
drooght) is at the average rate of fifteen English 
galloiu every minute^ or 21,600 in the twenty-four 

*■ At the commenconent of the Water*8(iheiiie in 
1764, and during the years 1765-66-67-68, subscript 
tiona fbr carrying it into effect^ were received firdm 
the town council, the guildry, the incorporations^ and 
other communities of the borough, and firom indivi- 
duals, to the amount of £1,000 : It likewise appears/ 
that there v?as ageneral meeting of the burgesses and 
inhabitants, who agreed to an assessment forthe same 
purpose. 

^* For the privilege of having pipes, the brewers en- 
gaged to pay fifty pounds, annually, for six years af- 
ter Uartinmas, 1764, at the rate of one penny for 
each shilling of ale excise ; and in. case of any short- 
coming at the year's end, the balance to be paid in 
terms of the rule of assessment :— -They continued 
to pay according to this plan, till 1767^ when the bond 
they had granted was cancelled, and a new Scheme 
adopted ; part of which was, that they should pay a 
yearly rent for their pipes ; a practice which is still 

continued. 

O 
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''The whole expenditure on the Water4clMHief 
preceding 6th November, 1774> amouafed to 
£1,748 : 13 : lOd. 3-.12ths. 

'' The cast-iron pipe, from the Headwell to the 
reservoir, cost £638 : 17:— expense of Uikfi^ a 
tract for the pipes, &c, £146 : 7 : 9/--4li i^Me^ 
£785 : 4 : 9. The old leaden pipe and «|ipiif» 
tenances were sold for £576 : 3 : 3.* 

'' What follows is a description of the JSUerwg^, 
situate near the reservoir: It is twenty-seven feet 
long^ by nine in breadth, and nine feet deep. Tlie 
bottcnn is filled with broken whin-stones to the height 
of two feet ; above the whin-stones there is a stratum 
of coarse water-gravel, nine inches thick ; the ndddle 
part is a bed, or stratum of sea sand, of the thi^kne&s 
of about four and an half feet ; and the upper, or re* 
maining part of the pit is another stratum of coarse 
water«gravel. The pipe from the Headwell, contain- 
ing the whole column of water, terminates in the 
bottom of the pit, and the purified water is conveyed 
fVom the top of it, into the reservoir. There is an 
easy method of cleansing the filtering pit" 

There was lately an improvement made on the 
filter, by which one thousand additional gallons of 
water are daily received. 

But, since that period, there has been a very con- 
siderable accession to the population of the town ; 
and in the space of twenty jrears, the cast-iron pipe 
has become so incrusted with various mineral matter, 
deposited from the water, as to render it incapable of 
conveying an adequate supply. The original calibre 

* Minutes of the Water-Kheme committer 
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or indm^ now only deliTen one inch and a half 
Her. Tills defect haa been very seriously felt of 
fcan; andthere was, as has been usual in all ages 
fgst nnreaionable people, an outcry raised against 
iifalic aathorities, as if they could have conunan- 
vsfeer at their wilL But, besides, although the 
were even thoroughly cleansed from its mineral 
nt, the Caimcubie springs alone are not copious 
{h to supply the quandty requsite for the wants 
I present population. Aware of this^ by calcula- 
la wdl as by experience, the Water-committee 
; five years ago dug a tank or, pond in the neigh- 
lood of the springs, to collect all the surface and 
water which might run into it. This pond 
last year, much enlarged, and is now capable of 
inlng 3,000,000 of gallons. It communicates 
the main pipe through a lateral' one, so that by 
8 of this important auxiliary, there are delivered at 
»ervoir 20,000 gallons per day. Still, this quan« 
I found too scanty for the multiplied wants of the 
lunity^; and further means are in contemplation 
increasing it to such a degree, as shall be fully 
late to the exigences of the public The first of 
is to have the pipe cleared of its impeding in- 
ati<»i ; and the second is to increase the velocity 
» run, by laying the pipe on a more inclined plane 
it is at present. The expense of these improve- 
I is estimated at £400 ; to be raised by volun- 
ittbscription. If, after all, these expedients 
Dt found sufficient, some further measures must 
iriaed. 



O 2 
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Trade and Manufactures. 

The BR are eight incorporated trades in the burgh, 
at the head of which is the deacon convener. The 
present number of the members of each trade is as 
follows ; besides those in Pittencrieff. 



Smiths, 19 

Weavers, 130 

Wrights, 34 

Taylors, 12 



Shoe-makers, 92 

Bakers, 13 

Masons,.. • 14 

FlesherSf • .9 



The incorporation laws against intruders are strict^ 
ly enforced ; and no unqualified tradesman is permit- 
ted to do any work within the limits of the burgh, or 
to bring into it any finished work, without purchasing 
liberty from the respective trade. 

There are four breweries, which supply the town 
and surrounding villages with strong ale, porter, and 
small beer. The duties to government are paid every 
six weeks. The quantity of barley thus consumed is 
about twenty«five hundred bolls yearly. This barley 
may be said to be all grown in the immediate 
district. 

There are works or manufactures of various kinds 
carried on here, some of tliem to a considerable extent 

There u an iron and brass Foundry, which employs 
about thirty men. 

There is a hard Soap^work, which manufactured 
last year 216,282 tt)S. 
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Thew aie three miaiiifiietiiren of TokMweo, one of 
wnke vpi Mmiuklly, Aowt 80,000 fti. 

'.Dbttvare three Cimdle-wcirkt, that carrv on an 
tSftfitfii^ trade* 

The Tan-work does business- to a conriderable 



Thsv 18 a Rope-work on a small scale; and in the 
d there is a Brick-work. 
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The Linen Trade. 

- - * 

. The. Linen Trade, in its various branches, has, 
ftoiq^ m early period, been the staple manufacture of 
^a.tffwai The first process in this trade is the spin- 
vjaag. of the yarn from the dressed flax of the raw 
material. Before the introduction of machinery the 
yiiv iiaed was oi course all hand-span, and brought 

, fljjafc many and even distant parts of the country; and, 
«Apl-M' present, a considerable quantity of the yam 
yAMfi liere is thus produced. But that spun by 
UlMtfaiBiery has such advantages over'ihe small wheel, 
jn Vtepdct of cheapness and cquidity in the fabric, that 
thli bcaticb^of domestic econoimy is in a great measure 

'annihilated. 

'Splnnhvg 'Mills'. 

The Bfucefield Spinning Company is the oldest 
estabtished here. The flax spun at this mill, is from 
two up to four fts. per spindle, which is chiefly used in 

the.manuBsicture of table linen, sheetings, drills, &c. 

* • * • < -. . 

The tow is span intayam of four, five, and six lbs. per 

O 3 
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spindle, for sheeting; into eight lbs* chiefly fixr 
osnaburgs for exportation; and into fifteen and iix^^ 
teen lbs. for cotton bagging. There are generally 
about two hundred people employed at this mOI, vis* 
about sixty men and women, and one htindrad and 
forty boys and girls. 

The MiiUMUl makes yams chiefly for the DonfiBnn* 
line trade : it is of various degrees of fineness, and 
the number of persons employed, is between tattf 
and fifty. 

At Harey'hrae Mill different yams are spun for 
the manufacture of white and coloured threads ; for 
table linens, diapers, tickings, dhe^tings, towelings, 
and plain linens ; for shirting, from fine yazn^ fonr 
hanks in the pound and upwards. There are about 
two hundred persons employed here, consistfaig of 
men and women, with a small proportion of children. 

At the MilUport Spinning MHl, the grist of yarns 
spun is from one to four &8. per spindle, and art adap* 
ted for figured and plain linen, ticks, drills, sheeCiiigs, 
threads, and for every purpose where superior quali* 
ty is required ; this being the only mill in the eonn^ 
of Fife, that prepares with English-made Gill 
machinery. There are employed between forty and 
fifty hands, chiefly men and women. 

At Balmuk Mill the yam spun is chiefly fVom two 
to four lbs. manufactured at Dunfermline into coarse 
goods. 

The Clatf'-acres Spinning Mill employs about fifty 
hands, and spins much the same kind of yam, and 
for the same purposes ai the 9ther miU& 
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' Weaving Tabb Lmen. 

Tau art is of coosidflnble antiqiiity in Donferm* 
liOA* It began originally with the nmnuftctnring of 
fidu and dieck^ wiiich seam to have been carried ^m 
to a ooniiderable extent, even above a century ago. 
The table-linen first manu&ctored here was of that 
floana detcriptiony called AacA-o-ftiicifc, and vulgarly 
iagi-a-ifl{gj and to it succeeded diaper, a more el^;ant 
fibrie. This was followed^ in course of time, by 
damask, the richest and most ingenious kind of table* 
linen. The introduction of damask into the trade 
here« seems fairly to be due to James Blake, who ap- 
pears to have been an artiaan of much ingenuity. 
He is reported to have gone to Edinburgh, where 
the damask manufacture was carried on to a certain 
extent. He had address enough to gain admittance 
into some of the work-shops there, (an admittance 
not easily obtained ; for in those days, every thing in 
the arts was kept secret,) and through force of memo- 
ry brought off the mechanism of the damask loom. 
He afterwards wrought the insignia of the trade in 
^rit^Amwnmmkj and somo coats of arm^ in linen, for 
gentlemen's fiunilies. There is to this day a servet, 
or taUoi^iiqpkin, preserved in perfect condition, which 
was wrought by him in 1719«* 

^ This napkin aeems to contain both a coat of arms^ and a view 
of a flintkimin'a p>M»fS«*- Tbeneisindiecetttioahagebouaeef 
fift storiai ; in other parts tboreare mailer buildingiy likoofficen ; 
while in another compaxtmeat there are the figurei of a horse, a 
onioofB) and a monkey, with vaxioiii mettoi, two of whidi are, 
Ftitfunamy csmtamjw§efmorf ani, Qt^Ugfavku carta, Jammary 
30, 1649. There ia another which cannot be JntdligiMy made 
out. TliedaSiofweavhig, 1719, alio hiwovcn. This ni^kin is in 
poMision of Mr XaaixcaBe WilMp^ MkUoiU. 
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James Blake wrought in that part dfthe old abbey, 
now occupied as a watch-house ; and along with him 
John Beveridge and John Oilmour^ of the Brucefidd 
feu9i had likewise looms in the damask departnieiit 
of the trade^ there. Afterwards, David Mackie carried 
on the damask trade under the patronage of old clerk 
BlaCk» He had three looms in this branchy whidi 
were then reckoned a great stock. David Campbdl' 
came to the town about 17'o0, and carried on the lineii 
trade to a great extent. He made a fortune of £7000/ 
and retired to Edinburgh. Mr Stark succeeded 
David Campbell; and mounted several damask loomi 
at the 'Spittal ; every successor making various im* 
provements on this manufacture, in addition to those 
of his predecessor. 

About bixty years ago, there might have been about 
ten or twelve damask looms in the town : six or seven 
belonging to David Bonar, and four or five to Sanden 
Ilarley ; and sometimes three persons joined to obtain 
one loom, as a joint stock. 

The patterns, at this period, almost invariably coo- 
si sled of tiie British flag, the Scotish arms, and of 
genLlemen'3 coats of arms. Flowers, birds^ animals, 
and landscapes, were not yet introduced. 

Ill 1 773 a new epoch commenced in the trade, by 
the introduction of the ^^ shuiile, by the late Mr Join 
Wiii?on, Bridge-street. Before its use, in broad webs, 
the shuttle was tlirown by one man, and catched on the 
other side by anotlier, while the man on the loom per- 
formed his part. This was a tedious and expensive 
process ; but by means of the Jli/ shuttle, one man 
did the work of tliree. 

After the introduction of the table-linen manufac- 
ture, it was usual for tlie tradesmen to woik during 
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thfepiiwiw imibh, «I tidu and dicdu^ aadiDthc 
iwp llwt it UUeJinen. Thfi wtbt wcffv 
in a Jeld jn di* Abbej-pafk, whkb 
<H>|Hp ^^|r hodbd <fa UmcA. Tbe water otedl .wm 
dhMJII Wl; bat ai this water was jmpure» wh^ a 
^fiApiDd taste required a morf snowy wbitness ta 
tlM home-bleaehing was relinquished^ and 
of wlutening the cloth was sought fer, 
^dttt^ilf^ Mntn was clear and oneontaminaited. 
Jjgffg^^ period the sales were, quule jpartly ^ 
lHP%#t9ht.fiHrf, but chiefly atEdinburgh« OUwgow, 
IJMtJWMj* and other towns around. Jlie goods need 
tifi^^.fi9M thither in bales on hcHrsebadu 
-^dUnnit sixty years ago the London trade was opened 
a|l4 rand. this extensive mart gave a new impetus to 
tbtitt IfUeJineD manafiustnre here^ which has eoa^ 



cats of wages may be gnessed when it 'is 
about fifty years ago, a good weaver^ with 
iwer> ebuld make t^hty pounds- in the 






'yUvlJtS ahcmt nine hundred looms were employed 
]aiAtfiiiible:linen trade here; and in 1793 they 
Id -about twelve hundred. There are -at 
seventeen hundred looms in the town 
siiiiwsigiflHmring Villages, 

•ritf IflK tt^ David Bonar obtained a patent for hi* 
iid^twiaiDent of the damaskJoonf mounting. " l*be 
triiletf tiuj town piutihased this patent fr^ him ibr 
si^ Hibi^Mi pounds. Sometiine afterwairds^ the late 
1^ iWIm* Fhllpmade a fhrthef iniprovement lipon 
Bonnar^s principle; and Philp'splanis now univeirMlly 
adopted throughout the trade; but the original and 
nudn fibrendon belongs to Bonar. 
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^ In the weaving of table-linen^ labour has tbtfi; 
(in the course of time) by means of different faiveii- 
tiona been greatly abridged. At first, the manufactme 
generally consisted of single and double diaper, which 
differed from each other, merely in the textuw, 
ot tweel of the cloth. In working these diapers, thrsf 
persons were necessary; two in the operadon of 
weaving, one of them at each end of what is called the 
lay ; the shuttle being thrown through the web^ fton 
the one to the other : the third person stood at die 
side of the loom, and drew not only the iktd fat the 
pattern, but also that of the shuttle ; and was named 
the cord'drafver. But an invention was discovered, 
which completely ^perseded the necessity of having 
a cord«drawer ; and by means of which, diapers were 
woven, by two persons, with the same fiidlity and 
expedition, as when three were employed. 

** Afterwards, another species of diaper was intro* 
duoed, called back'hamess ; the fabric being the same 
with that of double diaper, but differing from it in re* 
spect of the pattern, which was five times more exten* 
sive. The looms for weaving back-harness were 
mounted in such a way as not to require a cord-drawer ; 
but the mode of raising the patterns was totally diffe- 
rent from that invented for the diaper, and attended 
with a great deal of trouble to the two tradesmeq, 
(particularly in changing the patterns) they being 
previously obliged to commit them to memory. This, 
at an average, required -four day's labour^ but in re- 
lation to individuals, more or less time, accordix^ to 
the strength of their memories, and the nature of 
the patterns.* 

* These pattenu eoonited of snaU flawers, spiigt, ImtMi Ac 
thickly placed en the web. 
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baek^hamen^ and damask, contini to 
In the manner which hat been men d, 
V tMAntrndttction of what is called the fy^hmUU : 
'fWt^\fku\\\aa, a single tradesman was enabled to 
MfkMiiipcv and hack-harness without any assistance 
I and to weave damask, with the aid of a 
The next invention in the abridgement 
% was the weaving of damask without the aid 
^ a eord-drawer : thi?, at first, did not extend to 
aMna an a large scale; but has since been improved, 
I as to comprehend those of the largest sise. At the 
mm- time an invention was fallen upon which, in 
sriUng back-harness, produced the patterns on the 
s¥ in an easy and expeditious manner ; and com- 
etaty tdieved the tradesman from the trouble of 
■Bnttling ihem to memory. An improvement has 
tdj been introduced for putting damask patterns 
I'tia jyaiioft: this reduces the former expense, 
F#lfaiida. 

^ThttSf owing to successive inventions, all the 

Atent kinds of table-linen, diaper, back-harness, 

id damask, are now woven by one person, and with 

madi expedition and ease, as originally by three."* 



* Fcmie^s history of Dunfennfine, pageSS. 

Abont ftnrty years ago, the wesvers, fai order to procure dre<u 
ng fbr their webs, {^enerall, took ret-meal teeds snd emersed 
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About fear or Byb years, ago, the value of tfaetidyle- 
linen annually inanufiictured here, exceeded £100fiOO» 
There has been of late yearBaduninntum of the quan-. 
tity produced, as the stock of goods had accumulated 
beyond the demand. Indeed the trade here haa been 
in a very depressed state for the last twelve months, and 
Dunfermline has partaken of the general calami^. 
The causes of this depression were over-production-* 
the general distrust of credit, common to the whole 
country*-and especially, as regards Dunfermline, the 
large importations of German table-linen* The al* 
teration of the old import-duty to forty per cent 
{id valorem, gave a sad shock to the prosperity of the 
town ; for, during the short interval, between the al- 
teration of the duty and its re-establishment, an im* 
mense stock of German goods were poured into 
England, the effects of which still continue to be felt 
here. When that stock shall have been disposed of, 
a heavy load will be removed from the trade, 
and it will probably recover its former elasticity. It 
has been felt, by woful experience, that if the restric- 
tion-law were removed, and a free trade allowed, or 
indeed were there any alteration whatever, save a still 
more protecting duty, that Dunfermline would be 
annihilated. 

The sales are chiefly effected in London ; but be- 
sides these and a small quantity of goods exported, 



them for ftome days in water ; alterwaidB the watet was •trained 
off the seeds, and mixed with flour, and the mixture Mled tSD it 
came to a proper thickness: this was not onlj ezpesKTC, bat 
tended to harden the yam too mudi t since tiiat period, potatoes 
have been employed ; which, besides being cheq>er, answer the 
purpose much better. It hu of late been diseoreied, by a French 
Chemist, that by adding muriate of lime to the drcHing, the loom 
may be placed in a dry apartment, and yet the yam woik weU. 
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thwe wee « number of salesmen and hawkers, who 
every part of the kingdom, and annually 
a great quantity of table-linen, both fine 



' • ^nst Board of Trustees for Manufactures, &c. 
ilfCf ilmnal premiums for the best specimens of table- 
KoMS exhibited ; and also for the most elegant patterns 
«aap6ed for it. 

' For many }ears the patterns were mostly conceived 
Ini a wretched taste, were ill-drawn, and utterly unfit 
to (ximpete with foreign specimens. It could not 
pe odierwise. They were executed in a ^rreat measure 
by native operatives, who had rather more taste and 
faigenuity than a mere weaver, but wanted those 
various endowments that are requisite in this imagi- 
native and tasteful branch of art. These'endowments 
of « high order, and diflicult of attainment ; and 
artists who possess tliem, require a proportional 
mnaneration. Besides, damask patterns cannot be 
executed without a mechanical knowledge of the 
mounting and operation of the loom, which is com- 
plicaCed and demands a previous study. With this 
atudy, and the drudgery of colouring, it would not be 
etsy to find artists to submit to the terms held out. 

- There surely might be methods devised, to abridge 
the fktiguing labour of colouring tlie patterns, which 
■wbold greatly diminish the expenoe, and render the 
art of pattern-drawing much more interesting, as 
being then confined to the exercise of invention alone. 

In^a manufacture of this kind, variety of pattern is 
essentially necessary. The trade could not always 
eontinue with the British flag, &c. Of course, as they 
vaw that the mechanism of the loom was capable of 

P 
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bringing out any object whatever^ that was properly 
applied to it> they made their patterns to coDBist of 
flowers^ and fruits, and birds ; objects fitted to please 
the fancy and eye. This was a happy change fhmi 
the flag system^ no doubt; but their first attempts at 
imitating these objects were truly floundering and 
ridiculous. The failure in imitating natural objects 
was owing to a want of skill in drawing ; in which 
Scotland was far behind at that period. Besides, 
nature was not studied ; she was despised ; the ob« 
ject was to have some large hideous figures, which 
were meant to represent flowers ; something to catch 
the vulgar eye : nature was reckoned too tame, too 
unobtruding, too insignificant ; it was monsters that 
were wanted ; and monsters they had in abundance, 
never recognized in any bolanica. 

The late John Thomson of Drumsheugh, was an 
artist of very considerable talents and taste. He fur- 
nished patterns for the trade here, in which there was 
as near an imitation of nature as his narrow resources 
permitted. But he was what is called a mannerist in 
the pictorial world, and he had no variety of fancy. 
Every pattern was a copy of the preceding one, with 
some slight variation. 

It is only within these few years, that the manufac- 
turers could be persuaded to follow nature in their 
patterns. There was prior to that period still a 
longing for the monstrous — something to strike by its 
size, or its out^oJ^lhe'Wayness ; while taste ami nature 
were wholly neglected, nay, even despised and utterly 
rejected. 

About twenty years ago, if an artist suggested, that 
the patterns then used were unnatural and of course 
absurd, and did not keep pace with the other fancy 
manufacturers of the country ;— -if he tdd them that a 
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TOM. in doth thoald be a copy of a rose in the garden; 
tliat a woven tree should imitate a tree of the field ; 
and that a.biid perched on it should bear a relative 
proportion to that tree ; he was not understood, (to 
say the kaat) and of course not encouraged— His 
ideas were ^kuned too refined for practice, and not 
t$Xei for the trade. It was in vain to reason on the 
subject. Taey were *' sworn to their idolsj". and so 
was he; and what else could be expected, but that 
due artist disgusted by tlieir ignorant obstinacy, aiid 
utter want of true taste, should leave them to make 
the beat they could of their old system. 

In eoDsequence of the art of drawing, (that is, 
copying .fW>m ^nature) having made such progress, 
nothing but what is natural will now succeed in any 
manafiusture whatever : monsters of every kind are 
haniahftd. Whatever be the object of imitation, there 
muat be a strict adherence to the real qualities of that 
object* 

The damask loom is capable of bringing out any 
sabgect whatever; whether flowers, fruits, animals, 
•eenaa in landscape, or in battle. It is a Proteus that 
can appear either as a bee sucking a flower, or as 
Aleiandfr sacking Persepolis. 

It was long imagined, as it is yet by too many, that 
nothing is suitable for damask patterns but flowers 
•and fruits, with an occasional bird ; and of course 
link die was admitted. This restriction confined 
the pattem*drawer within too narrow bounds, and 
canaeda tame monotony, and continual copying of 
himaelC that was tiresome and uninteresting. 

Thia narrow view of the fitness of subjects for da* 
inaak patterns, is contradicted by taking a glance at 

P2 
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anjr other figured manufacture of the present age.' 
Look at printed cottons^ and ivhat do you find ;— »yoa 
find there every object in nature^ animate and inani* 
mate, represented in all their various aspects ; bht 
besides these, you will find the actions of living beings 
of various kinds brought into view, and every class 
represented as performing those functions peculiar 
to them. 

It is the same in every other branch of fancy 
manufacture ; in pottery — in foundry casts— -and itf 
the silver trade, or the manufacture of pfate. In all 
of these there is admitted every variety of subject—: 
flowers, fruits, birds, animals, landscape in all its 
variety, and history pieces, especially from the Ore-J 
Clan mythology, and descriptive of the customs and 
manners of the ancients. It is this variety, together 
with the accurate drawing — ^the strict adherence to 
nature, and the delicacy of the execution, which have 
raised the manufactures of England to such a suw 
perior height, and made them find their way jthroogh 
all the world. 

Within these few years the patterns have been 
much improved in point of variety and taste. And 
why ? Merely because the painters in the trade copied 
from the German cloths ; the patterns of which have 
all t][ie. qualities already mentioned. These German 
patterns are supposed to be all drawn in London and 
Paris, by the best artists, who send .to the German 
manufacturer the same drawings and the same aubjects 
that they would give to an engraver or a moulder 
in any of the other manufacturies. They did not 
conceive that the same figures, which pleased the 
imagination and the eye on a punch bowl or silver 
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tureeOj could be displeasing on a table-cloth, with 
which they tame in such close contact ; and therefore 
weifaidiatheaepattemsj a great similarity to those 
that are to be seen in the best specimens of pottery, or 
flf ailver plat^ 

From these observations, the conclusion intended to 
drawn is this, that every subject whatever, that is 
pleasing in a copi^erplate engraving, will be equally 
pleasing on a table-clotii, if well executed ; and that 
every person of taste who approves of the one, will, 
on the ..same principle^ approve of the other. 

Dunfermline may be truly s:iid to have owed its 
present population and prosperity to the linen-trade 
alone. Upon this trade it relies^ and must in future 
rely. For many years it has given bread to thou- 
aands, which it brouglit into existence in this town. 
It is now interwoven witli the feelings and habits of 
the population; with all their present enjoyments', 
and all their future prospects. With what reluctance 
then is the possibility contemplated, that these enjoy- 
ments and prospects may have^ at no distant period, 
to taifer a severe cheeky if not total annihilation !*« 
tbkt new commercial regulations may eventually dry 
lip t&e stream of prosperity, and force a great part of 
the present population to seek in other places and 
periups in distant climes, under new modes of indus- 
ttj, thiat bread which could not here be obtained. 



^ V 
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General Reviefv of the Town and SvUbuths. 

Within the last thirty years the town has 
made rapid progress^ both 19 improving the old 
houses and in building new ones. For the last fif* 
teen years the new police bill has been in operation, 
and has tended much to improve the general appear- 
ance of the streets, which are now well paved and 
regularly cleaned ; side pavements of hewn stones 
have become general ; and projecting buildings and 
out«side stairs that obstructed the passage, have been 
in a great measure removed. The number of lamps, 
too, has been greatly increased ; the wells properly 
attended to ; no nuisances are permitted ; and gene* 
rally, every civic amelioration, within the pale of 
police, has been an object of studious care. 

The only proper public buildings arethe Town-house, 
the New Church, and the Ouild-hall. There is no 
bridewell nor dispensary as in some other provincial 
towns. The Town-house was begun to be built in 
1769. It consists of three stories, over which is a 
steeple of a hundred feet high. There are two pretty 
large chambers; the council-room on the ground 
floor, and the town-hall in the second story ; the third 
forms the jail. In the hall there are two portraits by 
Raebum ; one^ of the late George Chalmers of Pitten- 
criefiT, the founder of the bridge ; and the other, of the 
late provost Low. The former was painted at the ex- 
pence of the town, and the latter by public sabscrip- 
tion. They are hung in massy giilt firames, with 
suitable inscriptions. Mr Chalmers' merit has been 
already adverted 10. Provost Low, was for many 
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years celebrated throughout the kingdom, as the 
iao^t successful curator m redudng dislocations and 
sprains. Besides the town and country patients, who 
chose to come to him, numbers of people of all ranks, 
and both sexes, came from very distant parts, and sel- 
dom went away without deriving essential benefit 
from .his skill and benevolence ; for it will scarcely be 
credited, though well known here to be true, that he 
undcirtook all this trouble, and performed all his cures 
graiuiioiuly I Such long continued benevolence is sel- 
dom paralelled, and well deserves to be recorded for 
posterity. There is another full length portrait, by a 
Ijondon artist, of the late admiral Sir Andrew Mitchell, 
who was a native of the parish. There are likewise 
two tiuccQ busts of the late Mr Pit and lord Melville^ 
which it were better to replace with the best prints that 
could be obtained, of these eminent statesmen. 

The jail has a room for the common use of debtors, 
and there are three or four cells for criminals ; but 
though it is airy and healthy, it is by much too 
small and insecure, and has been lately condemned, 
and another ordered to be buill^ as soon as can con- 
veniently be done. 

The new Abbey Churchis a splendidedifice,in the most 
elegant gothic style. Over the centre of the cross is 
era:ted a square tower of ninety feet in height, ter- 
minating in a flat roof, round the four sides of which, 
in open hewn work, are the words Kino Robert ths 
Bbucb, in capital letters of four feet in height. These 
are surmounted by royal crowns, and loily pinnacles 
on the four comers, which give an elegant and appro- 
priate finish to the whole. The interior is in every 
respect worthy of its external aspect, and of the vene- 
rated remains inclosed within its area. The tower 
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and galleries are suppdrted by magniiScent pillai:^^ 
moulded on the solid mason-work^ with roman cemen^ 
into small columns^ which form the aggregate pillar> 
the capitals of which are adorned with exquisite^ iini*> 
tations of foliage. The ribs of the arches^ compusing 
the different roofs^ and the central ornaments are in 
the purest style, and the effect of the whole, viewed in 
any direction, is at once magnificent and pleasing. 
The pulpit and two desks are formed of wainscot, 
liaving all their ornaments in the gothio, style, and 
their furniture of crimson velvet. Exactly below the 
pulpit lie the remains of Robert Bruce ; and the 
church erected over him, and the other kings of Scot- 
land, may be considered as a splendid tomb, worthy 
of their memorv, and with which no edifice on the 
north of the Forth, can be compared. 

As the old church-yard had become too stnall fo^ 
the increased population of the town and parish, it was 
found necessary to annex to it the old bowling*greetf, 
on the south side of the church. This was fmrchased 
by the heritors, completely levelled, and divided into 
compartments, with intersecting gravel walks, and 
surrounded with shrubberies. Thus adorned^ though 
now occupied as a burying-ground, it is more like 
part of a pleasure garden, and affords a fiue promenade 
for strangers, who come to view the ruins of the 
Abbey, and the magnificent New Church. 

Besides the Old Church, all that now remain of the 
ancient buildings, are the south-west, wall bf the 
Palace ; a building over a gate, commonly here called 
the fends ; and the south wall of the Refectory^ or 
fraters'-hall, together with a large window of elegMit 
workmanship, belonging to it, on the west All the 
rest of the once extensive erections have totally diafl{^ 
peared, through the effects of time «nd viQlence. 
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Thisv cnimbliiig nuns now sanrej s«« 

Long eentitxies hay« rolled away, 

fiaee from their Icitj heights o'erthrowiTy 

Thetr towers along the ground were stiewn : 

Yet still some fragments may be seen. 

To mark the tiite where they have been. 

Tho' tempest-worn, the broiliers'-hall 

Can boast its massy southern wall, 

And western window, — once the pride 

Of some superior artist, skilled. 

To &shion stone even as he willed ; 

UntiU the mimic figures vied 

With all the pencil*s art supplied. 

The ancient portal yet remains, 

And on its strong-ribbsd roof sustaina 

A ruined gate-house ; once the guard 

Of entrance to the mam court-yard. 

J*)xists one walL alone, to tell, 

Where did the learned monarch dwell, 

"Wlien hapless Charles first saw a woild. 

From' wbich he was so rudsly hurled.—. 

Of Malcolm's tower, by creoked rilL 

Is seen a shapeless fragment still : — 

That royal fort of aricient fame, 

From wiiich DuDfcrnilinti took its name -«- 

The venerable cimrch uprears 

Its pond'rous mass, embrowned with years : 

From age to age its form repaired. 

Few ancient fragments now are spared ; 

Them, still ihe skittiil eye can tni^ 

By antique shape and shrivelled &ce ; 

Like aged thorns that long have stoody . 

The rifted patriardis o^ the wood. 

But lo ! amid these ruined haDs, 

A temple rears its hallowed walla ; 

(Like fabled bird that upward springs. 

From the warm ashes of its sire ; 
Feels new life vibrate tliro* its wings. 

And all its youth renewed by fire !) 
Sublime it lifts its gothic form. 

Beside the ancient fane so grey ;<»• 
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Destined to mitt the itorm, 

While eenttttiei roll their yetrt twiy t 
Bat man*! fkit-fleetiDg traniient dft3r, 
(Alat ! how Mxm that day ii passed. 
His fbeUest works himself outlast !) 
Shall often,— often quench its ray, 
Before those walls all ruined lie, 
In future ages* wondering eye I 
The crumbling fabric by its side. 

To this the fame of ages lends ; 
And with the bloom of youthful pride, 

Its venerable aspect blends. 
No longer shall the royal tombs, 

Despoiled, unsheltered, now remain (— 
Their ashes, and their sacred homes. 

Outraged, defiled by Iiands profane,^ 
Shall, honoured with due reverence, lie, 
Beneath a splendid ccmetry ! 

In the area of the old church there have been inter- 
red^ at different periods, several persons who were 
eminent in their days; amongst others. Secretary 
Pitcaim, who was made commendator of the abbey at 
the Reformation ; William Schaw, architect to king 
James VI ; Durie, archdean of St Andrewi ; and 
a lord of session, by the title of Lord UrquharU The late 
Major David Wilson, for many years provost of the 
burgh, is likewise interred wiUiin the church, and a 
marble tablet, commemorating his merits, is inserted 
in the wall, contiguous to hia grave; and of late 
Dr. Robertson of Keavil. 

There has been some literary dispute as to the author 
oC the ballad of Hardyknute ; some attributing it to 
Sir John Hope Bruce of Kinross ; and others to 
Elisabeth Halket, lady of Sir Henry Wardlaw of 
Balmule and Pitreavie* This dispute is now under- 
stood to be settled in fkvour of the lady; and her re^ 
mains lie in a vault on the outside of the diurch. 
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which was a gift to Sir Henry Wardlaw, granted by 
Qaeen Anne of Denmark^ in 1616. 

When the New Church was built^ the remains in the 
tomb of the earl of Elgin's family, were removed to 
a vault below the southern transept of this church; 

In the porch of the Old Church, there are marble 
tablets to the memory of the senior Adam Holland of 
Gask, Esq. of William Hunt, merchant, Esq. grand- 
father to the present proprietor of Pittencrieff, and 
memorials of some others* 

The venerable ancient church, built in the days of 
Malcolm Ceanmore, has been dismantled of all its fur- 
niture, and now forms a noble vestibule to the new 
church. Its original stamina are yet strong, and 
there is reason to hope, that a structure so ancient, 
and associated with so many interesting circumstances, 
will n«it be permitted to go into utter ruin. 

The following extracts are from a manuscript 
journal, nearly one hundred years old. 

" In 1728, the church, the steeple, and the church 
bells, being in need of repairs, estimates of the ex- 
penses were given in to the heritors and town-council. 
James Noble, slater, undertook to make the roof of 
the kirk sufficient, with both blue and grey slates, 
for fifty merks, Scots. Other estimates were accep- 
ted of (sums not mentioned) for repairing the point 
of the steeple ; the ceiling above the area of the kirk; 
the porch-door; and the loft below the bells. 
October 13th, 1728. This day the cock was set 
upon the steeple by the hands of David Inglis, wright. 
October 28th. The (repairs being finished, (except 
the bells) and visited by neutral tradesmen, were 
found sufficient. The tradesmen's accounts were all 
paid, when the repairs were approved of; the expenses 
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amounting to £647« 1/10. Scots. The two bells b^ 
both crakt^ were cast anew at Edinburgh. The big 
bell (Queen Anne's donation,) weighed' fourtfiea 
hundred weight ; and the little bell« belonging to die 
town^ weighed twelve hundred weight. The height 
of the steeple, from the bottom to the top« is 19B foots; 
the length of the stalk, or prick^ upon which 
the cock stand?, is fifteen foot long ; four foots widun 
the steeple ; eleven foots above the steeple, (vis.) 
from the point of the steeple to the first glqhe, three 
foots ;— from tlie first globe to the second small globes 
threefoots; from the second small globetotheiroocraH^ 
two foots and an half; and from the iron cross to the 
cock^ two foots and an half. The cock is just ayeud 
long, and one foot and half foot thick ; so that fron 
the tope of the steeple to the upper part of the cock, 
is twelve fools and an half foot ; this added to the 
190 foots, makes the steeple from the ground to the 
upper part of the cock, two hundred foots ^ an foot 
From the little beli holes to the tope of the steeple, if 
24 foots, besides the stalk. The little bell holes are Atc 
foots high, two foots wide." 

It is intended to make the principal entrance to the 
church on the west, as in ancient times; and 
this view a gothic gate, corresponding to the 
ture of the church, is to be built. Exactly oppoiitB 
is the pri\ate entrance to Pittencrieff-park^ at which 
the proprietor likewise purposes to erect a handaooe 
porter-lodge : when both these are finished, the ap- 
proach to the abbey will be highly romantic* 



* When Burns, the poet, visited Dunfennline, he ^' nty nmi to fif 
his devotions at the tomb of Bruce ; he knelt and kissed At HM 
with sacred fervour, and heartily execrated the wone than gplhie 
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The Gnildtball is a superb edifice ^ tl|0 ^redan 
ordori.hftriiig a. q>if« one hundred and thirty-tiro feet. 
b waa built in 1808, by the fraternity of jOBildiy, 
and ^-number of individuals, whk>.:.bail shares in the 
ptapffctf, Th^ hu-ge hall dVigttiBl^intended for the 
msetiogs of Ouildry, is fifty-two feet by thirty ; the 
height twenty-one feet A large chamber below it 
is occupied as a reading room : the rest of the build- 
ing ia fitted up as a hotel and inn, called the Spire Inn. 

- BvcB the interior parts of the town abound with 
of the richest soil, well stocked with fruit 

that can boast of a pedigree coeval with the 
monastery. The abbey park, once a noble inclosure, 
18 now occupied with houses and gardens, that add 
much to the beauty of the town. 

There is a number of private mansions in diflTerent 
parts of the town, that have somewhat the appearance 
of villas ; being off the line of the street, and sur- 
rounded with pleasure ground. These have a pleas- 
ing efiect, giving a mral character to a town residence. 

- The Bank of Scotland is an elegant mansion in the 
abbey park. It was built by the late James Spence, 
esq. for his own residence; and purchased lately by the 
Bsmk fbr its office. Although within the town, it has 
the air of a country-seat, being surrounded with ex- 
tensive pleasure grounds. 

Comdy Bank, on the south-east of the town, the 
property of Dr. William Stenhouse, is a pleasant 
abode, in a beautiful park, having an extensive pros- 
pect to the south. 



of Uie first of Scotish heroes. Had he li^ed to have seen 
d» new Chuicb, built over the remains of Bruce and the odier kings, 
he would have been fully satisfied. 

Q 
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Fien^UL at the east-end of the town, was built 
about twenty ye^rs ago, by James Black wood, esq. 
the present provost This pleasant villa, now the 
property of I^Irs Anderson, stands in a fine park, 
adorned with plantations and shrubberies, and is the 
principal ornament of the eastern approach to the town. 

The deep glen, which may now be considered in 
the centre of the town, and through which runs a 
small brook, forms a beautiful feature of Dunferm* 
line, and is susceptible of much romantic improve- 
ment, being naturally possessed of wood, and water, 
and rocks, and declivities, more or less steep. 
INlr Joseph Paton, pattern-painter, has tastefully 
availed himself of this capability, and built a cottage 
ornee on one of its prominences, besides other elegant 
improvements. The nor-loch of Edinburgh has not 
so many natural advantages as this glen, and yet that 
rus in urbe has become a paradise ! The next genera- 
tion may probably work wonders here. 

Adjacent to the glen, and into which it is only pre- 
vented from running by a strong earthen rampart, is 
ike dam or reservoir ; the water of which is brought 
by a lead, or small canal from the town loch, and af- 
terwards conveyed by a covered lead to the com mills 
at the abbey. This artificial lake is of considerable 
extent, and possesses in itself, from its contiguity 
to the glen, much capability of improvement as 
a beautiful object. At some future period, perhaps, the 
useful and iheagreeable, may be here happily blended.* 



* The mills are the property of Mr Hunt of Pittenerieff; the 
machinery is of the best kind ; the steam-engine baa an ei^iteeD 
horse power, and, altogether, the grinding establishment baa few 
equals in Scotland. 
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KnaUne'-rom, in this quarter, was built about forty 
jean ago. It runs due east and west ; and it was 
ooee in contemplation^ and may at some future period 
be vealiaed, to throw another bridge across the glen, 
in continuation of Knabbie^street, so as to communi- 
cate with Pittencrieff in a more northerly direction 
than the other bridge. 

GmUdhall^treet was marked out in 17^2, and is 
now filled up with buildings, forming, in conjunction 
with the Spire Inn, one of the best streets in the town. 

When the Cras* was taken down in 1752, the cen- 
tral pillar was preserved. It is a circular column of 
about eight feet in height, surmounted by a rampant 
lion holding a shield, on which is a St. Andrew's cross 
It is to this day in the north-east comer of the house 
at the cross, belonging to Mr Horn. 

The suburbs have of late years begun to extend to 
the eastward, as well as on the west. A new street, 
chiefly occupied by weavers' houses, has been formed 
on the north road, and additional ones are in contem- 
plation in the same quarter.* ' 

Farther to the north-east is a suburb, called the 
Gardeners' land, (from the ground belonging to that 
society) which promises to become, should trade pros- 
per, a thriving and pleasant village. The grounds 
are mostly occupied at present as gardens, having a 
fine sonthem declivity. 

Contiguous to this, there is a promenade for the 
benefit of the inhabitants, which extends around a 



* Mr Jamei Inglis, manufitctarer, has feued grounds, on which 
is aliesdy built a street, named Ingiit'Streit^ and other# are forming 
to be calkd JnglUto-wn, 

Q2 
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large park, called. the .town^emi, A belt of hktd 
wood, now well grown, surroands the whole, fbmd^g 
a pleasant place of recreation/ somewhat itiWifl bHng 
the Meadows in Edinburgh; bat notwithstSHdiiig of 
these advantages it is little resorted to. Inuneclktriy 
adjacent there is a commodious Wsdhxng-home ofd 
Bleaching-green, for thejuse of the public. 

On the south, betwixt the upper town and Nctb0r« 
town, the park belonging to Reid's mortificatioo, has 
been feuecl for building ; and already contains a ham- 
ber of houses, of a better than ordinary deacriptioi. 
This will probably become a prosperoiu^ and evBa 
elegant quarter. 

The £arl of Elgin has proposed to feu some land it 
the west end of the Nether town, which will probably 
be occupied ere long. There has been built a substantial 
bridge over the rivulet, Lynn; and a new toaA has been 
opened in that direction, which there is reason to aa- 
ticipate will sooner or latter become the Qneensferry 
road. 

In this vicinity there is a circular knoll, situate in 
a very level field, formed entirely of sea-sand and 
gravel, which tradition reports ta have been fomed by 
the burdens inflicted as peBanee upon tnuBogresson 
by the ehurdh of eld. This as Tery probable; and the 
clergy evinced much economical wisdom, as well as 
strict discipline in turning penance, which is oonuon- 
ly unproductive, to such good account, as to have a 
large dep6t of excellent sand, for the purpose of 
making additions and repairs on their abbey. There 
was a large bank, adjoining, of the same material, 
and perhaps produced by the same means, which 
proved of very great benefit to the town in their 
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late buildings. The knoll is covered with fir and 
other trees of goodly growth, and is very picturesque. 

▲ tttle ifbrtfaer south is the HUl^komH, sitoafleonan 
•mlhenm, and surrounded with fine old trees, an 
rnnnamuk the ancient style, and a large garden well 
Btotked with fhiit trees. It is part of the Earl of 
Bill's estate, and, till lately, used to be occupied by a 
gmdarii family, but is now much decayed. 

On the Bmcefield estate, a considerable number of 
gbbd houses have been lately erected^ mostly dedica^ 
Uft tothfc lobm. These have much ornamented the 
mAxim approach. About half a mile to the eiaist- 
wimt <m the same estate, is a number of pleasant 
finia^ binlt a good many years ago, and all occupied 
by table-linen weavers. 

The view of the town from the south, at SpiitaU 
'erotifAeai^ in this quarter, is more picturesque than 
OBy of its approaches presents. The greater part of 
3fei town is at once seen hanging on a broad and steep 
dkiEvity, having its tlleci or slated roofs, from which 
^lAue smoke ascends^ intermingled with clumps of 
Jraeij flind gardens, and green fields. On the west, 
'i^ 'towers of the venerable abbey rear their heads, 
flanked by the woods of Pittencrieu; and the picture 
ioD i)ie east is terminated by the proves of Viewfield. 
¥g a stranger the whole scene, basking in the sim 
of 'i, sninnier's day, must appear very beautiful. 



Q 3 
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Pittencrieff^. 

Tab finest ornament of Dunfermline are the pleasure 
grounds of Pittencrieff, immediately contiguous. The 
moment you leave the street^ you enter a private gate, 
and are on the verge of a deep glen^ filled with fine 
old trees^ that wave their foliage over the ruina of the 
ancient palace. A little farther on is the peninsular 
mount, on which Malcolm Ceanmore resided in hii 
stronghold^ the original germ of Dunfermline : round 
the base of the mount winds a rivulet or lyn, oyer 
which is a bridge leading to tlie mansion-house^ situate 
on the farther bank, in a spacious park well wooded, 
adorned with shrubberies, and having a splendid pros- 
pect to the south. A solitiry walk in this romantic 
glen gives rise to ideas and recollections of the most 
interesting nature, suggested by the surrounding ob- 
jects, — by the site of Malcolm's ancient peel, where he 
and the good Queen Margaret occasionally resided/— 
by the ruined palace, the abode of kings of a later 
period, in which were bom Charles the first of England, 
and other kings and queens,— by the venerable 
church and ruins of the convent, formerly devoted to 
the ancient religion,— by the towers and pinnacles of 
the modem church, which forms a magnificent monu- 
ment to the kings who successively reigned over 
Scotland, and especially to the patriotic RoBBxr 
Bruce. The ground too, is classical; for amidst 
this scenery, tliree centuries 'ago, when it was even 
more romantic than it is at present, must often have 
wandered the poet Ilenryson, holding sweet ^i^lli^n^w* 
with the muses. There can be no doubt that here 
was the very " wod" he so beautifully describes in the 
introduction to one of his fables.— 
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«« In myddifl of June, that joly sweet sessoun, 

Quhen that fair Phebus, with his beamia i»rjcht, 

Hai dryit up the dew tra- daiU and doun, 
And all the hmd maid with his lemys lycht ; 
In a morning betwene mid-day and nycht, 

I ndss and put all sluith and sleep on syde ; 

Ontill a wod I went allone, but.gyd, 

*« Suett was the smell of flouris quh3rt and reid, j 

The noyis of birdis rycht delitious ; 
The bewis brod blwmyt abone ray held ; 

The gruiid growand with grassis gratious. 

Of all pleasans that place was plenteous, 
With sueit odours and birdis armonie ; 
The momyng mild my mirth was mair forthy 

^* The loseis reid array it rone and ryss,* 
The primrose and the purpure viola : 

To heir it was a poynt of paradyss, 

Sic myrth the mavyss and the merle cowth ma : 
The blossoms blyth brak up on bank and bra ; 

The smell of herbis, and of foulis the cry, 

Contending qulia suld have the victory. 



Population, Manners, Amusements, S§c. 

Thb earliest period at which there is precise men- 
tkm made of the Population of the town, is at the 
great fire in 1624, when there were seven hundred 
communicants, that is adults, male and female, and 
three hundred and twenty children under six years 
of age ; so that the amount of the whole population 
could not exceed twelve hundred. 



* The brier and dwarf bushei. 
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About the beginning of the la9t century, the yopn* 
lation of the vhole parish was about fivo thousand. 

In 1765 the inhabitants of Me paruk tanbultted to 
'8^52. In the population lists of l^^l, the amount 
was 9>550> being an increase, in thir^-six yearsj of one 
thousand^ about twenty-eight yearly ; the popnlatioD 
of the town, with Pittencrieff and the Suburbs, being 
at the same period 5,192. In 1801, wheii the ctasus 
was next taken up, the amount of the ton^ &c. wis 
5,484, being an increase of two hundred and ninety- 
two ; about twenty-nine yearly, which is nearly at the 
the same rate, proportioned to the time, as that of the 
former period, applied to the parish at large. In the 
following ten years, 1811, the amount was 6,4fl2, 
being above one thousand of increase; a hundred yeaiw 
ly, or about three and a half times greater than Aat 
of the preceding period. In 1821 the amoaiit wu 
8,041, and the amount of the whole parish 18,090; so 
that in the ten years prior to 1821> the town having 
increased at the rate of one hundred and fifty-five 
annually, six times that number, or nine hundred and 
thirty ought to be added to. find its population during 
the present year, J827, the amount being 8,971«and 
that of the parish, about 15,000. 

the Marriages in the parish from 1800 to 1818, 
averaged about eighty-five, aoinually ; fratt fbit j^Uiod 
the yearly aversgt has gmduany incriduM V6 "cM 
hundred ai^ forty^ The BirthA teimot be MMtiMM 
wkh certainty^ orwxtfg to the tieg)tel of the pMUbim^ 
m havkig their cMldrMi r^ebitted iei «h6 pMdi z«|{i^ 
ter{; but they ttre- auppoMtd to Average IsbAift.fiili 
hundred and forty, yearlyiF Duritag the flrit tliid^ 
years of this century they might average about three 
hundred and ten. During the last twelve years of the 
last century, ^the average numb^ pf Deaths in the 



parijdl was 0iie hundred and teightyreight ; for the 
lart fimr years they have been from two hundred and 
tfaurtgr to two hundred and sizty^ yearly^ besides those 
that are buried in Rosy th church-yarcL 

With regard to Prorisions, the inhabitants are wtXk 
siytied with the best butcher's meat in ail ha 
■arJBty ; the beef being, for the greater part, grasik 
fed, and the mutton generally of the black^fkced 
breed : the veal, lamb, and pork, in their season, are 
of gooJ quality. There is now much better meat 
baooght to market than former^. It is many yeara 
since the practice has been in disuse of buying what 
was called a mari, about the term of Martinmas, and 
livi^ OD salted meat during the winter season. The 
fish«market is supplied from the east coast, and con- 
sists of haddocks, cod, scate, halibut, and shell-fish, in 
sofficiant abundance. In summer the fishermen from 

m 

the iMMcth bring an annual supply of dried fish ; and, for 
sevecal years past, herrings have been caught in the frith 
in immsnae quantities^ and furnish a most valuable ao- 
oeasion of food in the winter months. Salmon has 
aiwaya been very scarce and dear. 

Altfiough there is a good fle8h>4Mrket, in a aitoa^ 
tion eligible enough, it is now never used ; all the 
fleahersaeUjtheir meat in their own private shopsy nor 
can they be prevailed on to relinquish this practice* 
The fiah-marketis held at .the MNt^ in the .princiiNd. 
part of the high-street^ and is a nuisance in the sum- 
mer joM^aths; The slaughter-house will soon be sur* 
rounded with buildings, and ought to be renioved. 
The present price of beef and mutton is sixpence the 
imperial pound. <, 

With respect to liquors, there is liltla wine nsed^ 
even in the best families. Foreign spirits are only 
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kept at cordials, and by no meant in general nia. 
The grand and uniyersal beverage is the home mano* 
facture of the country, whisky. The apper claaaea st 
ways use this liquor made into punch, or what ii 
termed todd^ ; the mechanics, unless at public enter- 
tainments, universally drink it in the raw state, aknf 
with small beer ; strong ale, and porter, both Kngliah 
and Scotch, are much drank« ^especially in summer; 
cyder is little used here. 

. Dunfermline has been long celebrated fbr hi 
small beer. Malt-making was formerly its prindpal 
trade, and there were a great number of breweries, 
though on a small scale, which supplied the inliabitants 
of the town and country with this beverage, iieibre 
spirits came into general use. If the old men c|o not 
exaggerate, the smaU beer was even a potent Kqiiorin 
their youthful days, and equal to the strong ale of our 
degen^ate age. If so, they needed no spirits to exhile- 
rate them ; buthalf-a^oaen of our modem operatives, 
in sitting down to refresh themselves after their la- 
bour, would not find the '' reaming swats" " ascend 
them to the brain,** as Falstaff says of aack, unless 
tiiey were duly strengthened with a quantum e^^ffieii of 
the dear Kilhagie. 

There are at present four breweries in the town; and 
their joint consumption of barley, annually, may 
amount to about twenty-five hundred bolls, which is 
all grown in the surrounding district The excise 
duties for the last year, amounted to six thousand 
pounds, including licences of all kinds. 

In the old and new town, (for Pittencrieff must be 
considered as such) there are upwards of one hundred 
licenced public-houses ; the quantity of liquor aimnal« 
ly consumed by the working population, may there- 
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gaefted to be yery great, or the tales of each 
aU,aiidyet they can by no means be denominated 
Mted people. Except amongst those who have 
rqpird to character, drunkenness is very seldom 
public, and there is reason to think that this 
hnn various causes, has considerably decreased 
years. The last year forms no criterion by 
to judge of general habits, because there has 
universal stagnation of trade, and, of course, 
circulation of money; but it may be truly 
I, that the general intelligence of the commu* 
increasing — ^that their manners and habits have 
i more refined, and, consequently, that steadiness 
acter, and sobriety of demeanour in all the rela- 
if society, are proportionally more studied. 
i, the weavers generally marry at an early age, 
£ar too early for Malthusians, and unless they 
i very industrious and sober, they involve 
Ives and their families in a state of utter 
edness, and justly expose themselves, not to the 
»ion, but to the contempt of the rational portion 
kind. 

manners of a town-population always improve 
:s numbers and prosperity ; hence, within the 
Tty years, there has been a manifest improve- 
D this respect ; more, politeness and civility in 
1 intercourse ; a greater degree of display in 
-in furniture — and in fitting out the table ; and 
of fashion and of gaity little known to the last 
tion. People now-a-daya seem to think it as 
uid fully more agreeable, to enjoy the good 
of this life (when they can afford them) in an 
t and pleasing manner, as to live in filthy hovels, 
t their vistuals a la savace. 
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But although socieCy in general has 
ble progress in refinement;^ Acre yet remain ab«» 
dant specimens of the old schooil in every raak^ andiB- 
every department of social life. Theae are gradodlj 
disappearing as the general intelligenoe and- 
advances. 

Crimes of a flagrant nature are of rare 
here ; though loss of life^ accompanied with cireimu 
stances of a very suspicious kind^ has occurred- in tuo 
or three instances. High- way robbery and'henie* 
breaking have been attempted^ but are yet rather iiii» 
common. Petty thefts are becoming much more ftv^ 
quent than usual ; and midnight brawls in the itreelt 
too often take place. There begins to appear, am oB ff t 
the boys and some of the young men, a dispoiitkB 
allied to crime, and from which it frequently 8pringff>* 
a spirit prone to petulant and unprovoked huult it 
night-fall, which, if unchecked, may eventually lead to 
direct outrage and criminal excess. It is probable, 
that in a short time there will be an absolute neee»* 
sity for a night patrol. 

It cannot be disguised, that the morals of a certain 
class of young men in the town, have of late yean had 
a malignant aspect, and threaten danger to the com- 
munity, unless a vigilant police shall be impowered 
to pounce on the midnight prowlers; and a TigorOBi 
executive inflict due punishment on convicted 'de- 
linquency. It is to be feared that all our acmitf i^ 
and Sunday schools, and improved systema of edoea- 
tion, will prove of little avail to the practical intereHi 
of society, if the curbing rein of law is not held with 
a firm hand. 

Attendance on public worship is general tbroi^ 
out the community ; perhajjs in no town of netflyan 
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equal scale of populatkni, it tHis practice so univer- 
sally and strictly adhered • to. Eyery Sunday, 
through summer as well as winter, every church is 
crowded with hearers of all ranks and both sexes, of 
all ages, well dressed. This is very laudable : for, in 
moat manufacturing towns it is too common among 
the artisans, instead of going to church or to the 
fields to inhale fresh air, to meet in small groups and 
spand the whole Sunday in the vilest dissipation, to 
the destruction of their health a^d the ruin of their 
fiunfly Comforts. 

The public amusements are indeed very limited : 
business is the main pursuit; and there exists a pre* 
Judice against any species of diversion, even amobgst 
thoae who can afford it;-^it is reckoned idle, and 
liioaghtless, and savouring of levity. There is a 
public ball once or twice in the year ; and a concert 
of music, chiefly vocal. A company of comedians oc^ 
cammally make a visit; but the scanty encourage- 
ment they receive cannot afford respectable actonk 
Indeed, in every provincial town, since the Reforouu* 
don, there has prevailed a strong aversion to the 
Stage* It is reckoned profane— 4d encourage a 
laxity of movals— -and quite opposed to that staid 
sadatetiessor moroseness of character,- which some per« 
aona dsem it necessary to study «ir • to assume, and 
think, fiwaaothy " that because . thegr are virtuous, 
there shaU be no more cakes and a}e." There are no 
field games ; it is long since that of the ^hiniy was 
in disuse, and the game of go^ with balls, was never 
practised here. The lounger may. regret that there is 
no bowling«green out of doors, nor^ billiard table 
within; the mechaoiQs substitute quoits,.' and the 
draft-board; and their superiors. have. lecourse to 

R 
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iMck-gammon, with an occmional game of caida» In 
winter, none but boys practise akaiting, and even the 
healthy game of curling on the ice is neglected. 



Diseases. 

Thb Medical Faculty of the town conaiata of efght 
Physicians and Surgeons, and three Druggiats. Of 
late years several dangerous operations, in cases of 
amputation and lithotomy, have been dextroasly per- 
formed by the resident faculty, without having ie« 
course to the Capital for skill ; and it may be assMtffd 
with confidence, that there is no operatioD in tiw 
whole range of surgery, however difficult or ddicite, 
that could not be handled here as aafely as in 
Edinburgh. 

The town and neighbourhood may be nfmiti 19 
more than usually healthy. Its natural situattODj ana 
sloping bank, prevents the accumulation <xf fllth, sr 
the stagnation of unwholsome fluids ;' and the ncspcc 
table state of agriculture in the neighbourboody hu 
rid the district of those diseases which might have 
been expected to arise in consequence of thagiertex^ 
tent of marshy grounds on the north side of the town. 

The condition of the population; tod, ia eminently 
favourable to the promotion of health.. Few an m 
wealthy as to be placed beyond the necessity of lapie 
degree of exertion ; and few so poor, or at any raUso 
unprovided for, as to suffer from want. That facaUk 
ful exertion which necessity imposes in some mcasan 
upon the inhabitants in general, prevents thoaedisessei 
which, in other situations, are the cooii^aeiioea of i»- 
dolence and indulgence; and mitigatea, if it cannot 
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whoUy prevent, those dcacdathig and pegtOential farers 
which so frequentlj occur amoi^ a starving 
population* 

The inhabitants of the town and surrounding dis« 
trict may be divided inCb three great classes of 
persons: — ^those who are employed within doon,'*^ 
miners^— and persons engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

Of the first class the great proportion are weavers. 
In general, they are in tolerably comfortable circum* 
stances, well lodged, clothed and fed, and their labour 
is not oppressive. They are not subject to any pecu- 
liar diseases, but many of them suffer fVom indiges- 
tion, and a sense of distention of the stomach, accom- 
panied with a paleness of complexion, and relaxation 
of muscle, which are probably the consequences of 
their sedentary employment. 

The second class are miners. They are well clothed, 
well fed, but not so well lodged as the former class. 
Their hours of labour, too, are much shorter. Though 
perhaps one may look in vain among them for the bloom 
of robust health, yet they are generally a vigourous 
and long-lived race of persons. There is only one 
disease to which they are peculiarly liable, via. a 
species of consumption, of slow progress. The cause 
ot' the disease is probably to be sought for in some 
original taint of the constitution, excited to morbid ac- 
tion by the unwholesomeness of the atmosphere in 
which miners too often breathe. Though they are 
considerably addicted to the use of spirituous liquors, 
yet it is singular, that diseases of the iiver, which all 
medical writers have regarded as the especial and le» 
gitimate offspring of such irregularities, are very r&re 
amongst this class of persons. 
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It is in tbe third ciasn, viz. persons employed in 
agricultural labour, that w^ are to look for the best 
specimens of health. Although they are not so well 
fed, that is, they do not use nearly so large a propor- 
tion of animal food, as the other inhabitants, but sub- 
sist in a great measure upon oat-meal, milk, and 
cheese ; yet they exhibit a degree of healthful bloom 
and muscular vigour, which are sought for in vain 
amongst persons engaged in any other employment. 

« 

In sickness, too, they give evidence of the general 
vigour and soundness of their constitutions, for the 
diseases under which they most commonly labour, 
are either inflammations of some vital organ, or fevers 
of a highly inflammatory kind. 

Fever of the kind usually known by the name 
iyphuSf in its popular acceptation, is not unfVequent 
among all classes ; but it has very seldom prevailed 
here as a general epidemic. 

, There are occasional visitations of scarlet fever and 
measles; but they are not distinguished by any pecu- 
liarities, and are in general mild. 

Hooping-cough, that most fearful of all infantile 
diseases, has very often visited this distnpt within the 
last twenty years, and on every.occas^on, the mortality 
has been considerable. 

• It has been alleged^ that the fatality of scarlet 
fever, measles, and chin-cough, has greatly increased 
of late years, and the increase has been attributed to 
the introduction of vaccination. This allegatien, 
however, has not been confirmed by r the evidence of 
well kept records. It is true, certainly, that the bills 
of mortality show a greater number of deaths fK>m 
these diseases than they did ** fifty years since ;" but 
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it has been forgotten^ that the crowds of victims^ 
annually destroyed by the small-pox^ are now exposed 
to and have to pass through those diseases^ and that 
the mortality has merely increased in consequence of 
a great increase in the number of the suiFerers. 

In spite of the outcry that was raised against vacci- 
nation, and in spite of the superstition and prejudices 
with which it had to contend, yet the practice is almost 
universally adopted, not only in this district, but 
throughout Great Britain. It is true that vaccination 
has not fulfilled, to their utmost extent, the expectations 
of its too sanguine promoters; for numerous instances 
have occurred, afler vaccination, of a disease resembling 
small-pox tn miniature. The occurrence of this modified 
and almost insignificant disease, in the form of an epi^ 
demic, attracted the attention of the medical profession 
in general, and gave rise to much discussion ; during 
which it was found, that those who had formerly un- 
dergone the natural smalU'pox, and those who had been 
vaccinated, were equally liable to suffer from the con- 
tagion ; thus completing the triumph of vaccination, 
by its being incontestably proved that it affords the 
same proteition in smalUpox, as the natural small pox 
iUelf! Of this modified disease this town and neigh- 
bourhood has had its share, and the result has added 
another item to a mass of evidence, which it requires 
no ordinary hardihood of scepticism to resist. 
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COUNTRY PARTS OF THE 



WESTERN DISTRICT. 



ArnxQ now finished all that it was deemed proper to 
late ooncertiing the Ancient and Modem state of 
iiofennline» we now proceed to take a very cursory 
ewo^the country parts of the Western District; and 

sll begin with the villages, of which there are seven. 

■^ ■■■■. 

UmiekUni is a pleasant and picturesque village on 
t shore of the Forth, three miles south of Dunferm- 
iCi It is defended on the north by an extensive 
Mp bank, well qpvered with wood, which^not only 
nders it comfortable as to shelter, but imparts a ro- 
mtic character to this haven. Its name imports 
at lime must have been burned here previous to its 
astence aa a village; and from an extant date, it can 
\ traced back to the reign of James V. There are 
ill to be seen the ruins of a building called the king's 
Van, on which is the date 1551 ; and on another, 
tely occupied as a salt-work, that of 1613. There 
no doubt that the village and harbour owed their 
igin to the necessity of exporting the coal and lime» 
th which the vicinity had abounded from an early 
riod. 
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As manufactures and agriculture improved to Ad 
the trade of Limekilns^ at this port depended entirflfi 
in former times^ on these two branches of pobBc 
economy. Subsequently to that period a genendittads 
commenced, and is carried on to this day ; bat sdH 
the staple export is coal and lime. 

With regard to its population, from the official ra* 
turns it amounted, in 1791, to the number ofrfl 
hundred and fif^-eight ; and in ) 81 3, to nine hnndNd 
and twenty-one. In 1821 the amount was tiff/L 
hundred and eighteen, besides tlie aWent 

In 1814 the shipping belonging to the port 
ted of four brigs, from one hundred to two hundivd 
tons,-- one schooner of about one hundred toni^— aw 
thirty-seven sloops, fVom twenty to one baodredtooik 

The amount of shipping at present belongiiig tp 
Limekilns and Charlestown, is serenty^ilve veaieh 
Tlie average of each may be about eighty tona burdoii 
making six thousand tons; which^ at the iste of 
twelve pound per ton, amounts to seventy ■two thhnwnJ 
pounds. About one half of these vessels trade to the 
Baltic, and the Mediterranean ; the other veiielt to 
Sunderland, to the Moray fVith, and the Tay ; and 
in winter to the Irish coast The seamen in tbcit 
vesseh amount to about three hundred^ ao that the 
population now must considerably exceed one thousand. 

There has been an elegant church built here latdyt 
which is in connection with the Associate Synod. 
The rev. Mr Johnstone is present minister of thh 
congregation. 

There are two schools, at which are taught, betides 
the common branches of education, the languagob 
navigation, and other nautical studies. 



TIm ship-masters^ in IB15, esUblidied an Insnmca 
faetstj amongst themselves; bj which all •^ttfuts at 
■ps are repaid^ under certain r^gulatiooa. 

Tbera has been a Brewery^ on a pretty eztensiTe 
nafef carried on for a number of years. 

The Earl of Elgin is superior of the village. 

Ciorlstloirii.— This village lies a little westward of 
Umokilns. It was founded in 1761« by the father of 
the present Earl of Elgin. It is built on a fegular 
plan« forming a h4ndsome square ; the houses being 
ill uniform, and the central area is composed of a 
blcacUng-greenj and gardens, one of which is attached 
to mA house. Every house consists of <Hie stoiv, 
b nofed with slate, and its appearance; altogether 
h 4nite superior to a common Scotish village. It was 
indlt for the accommodation of the workmen at 
the Hme quarries here, which are very extensive. 

ne ' Ume-works, begun by the late, have bcenex- 
lendcd by the present Earl ; whose public spirit, 
in every department, connected with national im- 
provement, and in particular with those of his im- 
mediate neighbourhood, is well known, and duly, ap- 
preciated by the thousands who have long experienced 
the benefits resulting from them. 

This is one of the most extensive lime-works in the 
kingdom. The face of the workings, at present, ex- 
tends about half a mile, and presents a very pictur- 
esque feature in the landscape, and a fine field for the 
geologist. 

The rock is exported, both in a raw and burnt state. 

There is a beautiful and extensive range of kilns, 
erected on the shore, which forms the north side of the 
harbour of Charlestown, and affords the greatest 
facilities for its exportation. 
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A great quantity of the raw-stone is annniUj 
shipped ofF^ to supply the kilns of Stirling and neigh- 
bourhood ; but its chief sale is in a burnt state. The 
quality of this lime has long held the most distingniihed 
place for agricultural and building purposes. For, 
while its {)eculiar strength is acknowledged by the 
farmer to be, in the end^ the most productiyei it is 
found by the builder to be no less so. 

This lime forms a cement of the hardest kind^ and 
becomes as durable as stone. It is used with the greatest 
advantage in all cases where the building is exposed 
to water, as in quays, canals, &c., such as the eztenavc 
docks of Dundee. About three hundred men are 
daily employed here. 

The village of Charle$town is kept, as it was origin- 
ally built, exclusively for the accommodation of tbe 
people on the work. It contains about nine hundred 
souls. The comfort and cleanliness of the .village 
are secured by regulations fixed by the Earl of Elgin, 
and established by authority of the Sheriff; to which 
every inhabitant must subscribe previous to his entry 
to any of the houses. To carry these into effect a 
very simple police is established, in connection with 
the Education and Sabbath -school departments, which 
secure order and subordination, while the perfect 
liberty of individuals is preserved. One fact is suffi- 
cient to prove its healthiness: — In the school establidied 
for the work, in the village, and attended by about two 
hundred children daily, only one death happened out 
of so many, from the age of five to twelve years, 
during the space of six years. 

The harbour of Charlestown admits vessels offbar 
hundred tons burden to load. Its basin is capadoaii 
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indperfecdy saeltered from any stonn. This harbour 
fcrms also the great shipping place of The Elgin CoaL" 
TheColliery lies about four miles north of the Harbour^ 
between which there is a finely constructed rail-road,^ 
iir the conveyance of the coal from the mouth of the 
pita to the vessels in the Harbour, 

Tbe coal from these pits has attained a celebrity 
equal to the best Wallsend coal in the London and 
odifr markets. It is equal to the latter in chewfuU 
aeae aod heat, and surpasses it in durability. > 

nom ^eren hundred to one thousand persons are 
dafly employed in this coal-work. The collier, here, 
employs his children at an early age; who are paid as 
a quarter, half, or three quarter man, according as the* 
yoaiig person approaches to the age and labour of a 
mmu By this arrangement colliers are early inured 
to dieaervice, and claldren in families liecome a source 
of peat gain. A single collier earns from two 
sUUbigs and sixpence to four shillings and sixpence 
per day, just as he puts out coal ; for the whole are 
paid hi proportion to the quantity landed at the 
mouth of the pit 

Thepitsare quite free from hydrogen and carbonicacid 
gas ; of course, there is no necessity for Sir H. Davy's 
lamp; there being no coal found freer of sulphureous 
matter : in its workings below ground, and in its uses 
above, it is found equally healthy and free from any 
ddeterious substance. 

The depth of water in the harbours of Limekilns 
and Charlestown, is eight feet in neap and fourteen in 
qvring tides. * 

Broomhall, the seat of the Ear] of Elgin, is an ele« 
gant mansion, situated on an elevated lawn, that over- 

S 
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looks the villafjre of Limekilns. The surronnffing 
pftrk is very extensive^ and tastefully as well as nie- 
fully adorned with belts and cluinps of Taloablepta^ 
tations^ which confer digpnity and beauty on this dbi 
main. His lordship has here an excellent ootQcictUlk 
of pictures. 

Crof{/br<2d— -This village is about a mile and ;^hiif 
to the westward of Dunfermline^ on tbe TorrylM^ 
road. In 1814 the population consisted of tbvsr 
hundred and eighty-eight; at present.it amountttp 
four hundred and thirty. There are here about tl^ 
looms employed in the table-linen trad^ Sir Qhnlcp. 
Halkett of Pitfirrane is the superior. 

Besides the Earl of Elgin, the principal propridon 
in this neighbourhood are Sir Charles Halkett^ A, IL 
Wellwood of Pitliver, William Robertson of Kcavil 
and James Hunt of Pittencrieff ^nd Logie^ eaqni^cL 
These estates lie contiguous^ on an extensive bottOH ; 
they are all in the highest state of cultivation ; licU 
fenced and sheltered ; and by their genteel mansioM 
—their abundant old woods — and their rich paatam^ 
give much rural beauty to this division of tbe 
Western District of Fife. 

Pa/te-moor.— -This is a small hamlet at a short dis- 
tance to north-east of Limekilns. It contains a 
population of about ninety ; who are chiefly emplajed 
in the weaving of table-linen, and as labourers. 

Mo^ertofvn.— This is another hamlet about two 
miles south-east from Dunfermline, at a small disUno^ 
from the old mansion of Pitreavie. In 1791 CfafR 
were one hundred and sixteen inhabitants ; and inlQll 
there was only an advance of three. This hamlet^ 
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lipni^wr^ ii ^ai^ring ponsidenble celebrity firom pos-t 
na, mkwi^ethy. saccesfkir to the late provoit 
i»f , Diuferoiline, in the usefjal ar^ of reducing 
iH d| ptjat irn]i tni sprains. To Mr WilUfunSanderSjat 
^9t^aBrtalf(n^8^ great number resort for the cure of these 
faanaljtiftSj and find much relief from his skilL , 

13ie estate of Pitrea^i^, whicji was of considerable 
svtant^ aQdenUy belonged to that worthy banmetSir 
Henry Wardlaw, who^ in 1675, founded the hospital 
at Mastertown^ as formerly mentioned. The venerable 
manor-house is of great extent ; of the old style of 
arehltecture, of which f^w'spedmens now remain, and 
waat, tiU of late years, occupied by a genteel family ; 
but it is fast hastening to decay. This estate is now 
the property of Mrs Madox Blackwood. 

Mmie iHw fought, in 1651, that sanguinary battle be« 
tWifct the fcNTces of Charles IL and those of 'Cromwell^ 
wU^ proved so disastrous to the former. 

Croftgato— 4s distant from Dunfermline about four 
n§li. to the eastward, on the road leading either to' 
intidi or ]^kcaldy> as the quatre bras, or cross roads, 
^n 'at this point Of all the villages in Fife tin. 
has inade the most astonishing progress in population^ ^ 
fiir in 1791 there were only twen^jMbur inhabitants* 
In 1814 the population amounted to three hundred 
and foiur; and in 1821 to three hundred and twenty- 
aizl. 

This village is the boundary of Dunfermline parish to 
the eastward ; and Robert Wemyss, esq. of CuttlehUlj 
is superior. John Stenhouse, esq. of South Fod« has 
Lime^works in this neighbourhood. 

HaUbeatfuF^Tlns place can scarcely be said to form 

a vUlage, as being a coal-work, and as the work* 

S2 
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men are scattered in different hamlets ; but if thcj 
were altogether congr^sted in one station^ they would 
form a respectable village^ as may be seen fWmi the 
official statements of their population; for in 18S1 
the number of souls belonging to the Hallbeidi 
Colliery amounted to eight hundred and ^arty^aat. 

At this place there is a very extensive Colliery, 
which will be more particularly describedj when the 
minerals of the Western District come under miev^ 



Affriculture. 

The first improvements in agriculture in this district 
were begun by George Chalmers, the founder of the 
bridge street. These improvements began in 1 JOfk He, 
being a man possessed of capital, and possessed like- 
wise of a most enterprising ^irit, introduced a nev 
system of agriculture into the west of Fife. His know- 
ledge of the best modes of husbandry practised in 
England^ together with his sound judgment made 
him despise the despicable agriculture of Scotland ; 
and regardless of the customs so long practised^ he 
introduced a new system, which, though then it was 
not thoroughly appreciated, because it was not nndeiw 
stood, yet paved the way for all the subsequent im- 
provements which are now to be perceived in this 
neighbourhood. 

The agricultural mania spread like an epidemic. 
Sir John Halkett of Pitfirrane, whose sound judge- 
ment and taste may yet be perceived in every part of 
the estate, began to improve his lands, to as not only 
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to promote his own interest, but likewise to give 
bfcod to the numerous labourers which his iaiprove- 
monts called into employment. 

In an agricultural point of view, the parish of 
Dunfermline may be divided into two districts— the 
arable and the pastoral lands. Betwixt the town and 
the ahore the soil is generally good, consisting chiefly 
of A light black loam. In some places of a black fer- 
tile loam upon rotten whin-stone, which is always pro- 
ductive ; but in a number of grounds there is a black 
loam upon a rich bed of clay, which is fitted to pro- 
duce the finest crops. 

The lands on the south side of the town are all in- 
closed, either with dykes or hedges, which are general- 
ly kept in good repair ; because the tenant knows that 
nnleffl his fences are well preserved and carefully 
attended to, it was in vain to have formed them. 

The system of draining (the first of all agricultural 
improvements) is here practised in perfection, and has 
produced all the beneficial effects that naturally result 
from this grand discovery in rural economy. 

But even drains, efficient as they are, would be of 
less value, unless there were good roads to convey 
produce to a market. Without good roads there can 
be little general intercourse, and the civilization of a 
country may be estimated by its high- ways. 

The roads in the Western District have been skil- 
fully made, and are preserved in the best order. 
The bye or parish roads, which were wont to be alto- 
gether impassable in winter, are now almost equal to 
the turnpike, in every season ; and every accommoda- 
tion is thus afforded to Uie inland inhabitants to go 
which way tliey will, with comfort. 
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It hi almostneedless to say that in this district the bcst^ 
modes of farming, and of making the best of the kad - 
they can^ is practised. There is no want of skiUj and 
even of science, in the farmers^ but they must adapt 
their skill to the land they occupy. The soil ii 
various, and so must vary the mode of dealing with it 

The farm-houses and offices, formerly of the molt 
wretched description, have been replaced by mm 
buildings, adapted to comfort and utility ; and min^ 
of them display a degree of elegance which embellisbei 
the general aspect of the country. 

In the southern part of the parish, (now nnder review) 
the rent varies from £2 10/. to £3 10/. per acre; 
and the leases are generally for nineteen years. 

In the northern parts there is a very different 0* 
pect The soil is much inferior, and the dimateii 
more unfavourable to agricultural purposes* Tbe 
ground rises into small hills, adapted for pasture, and 
the low lands are generally marshy. Of coar<e 
grazing predominates here, and chiefly the rearing of 
young cattle, to be fatted for the market in richer psi* 
tures. But yet, even here, there are a number of fSsrtile 
spots, which, after being drained and put under 
proper management, produce very abundant crops of 
oats, barley, and potatoes ; so as to suffice, not only fir 
the consumption of the farmer, but even to enable 
him to bring a considerable portion to the market 

The Fife breed of cattle is of acknowledged 
excellence. The following are considered as die cUrf 
characteristic marks :— Though the breed may be 
found of any colour, the prevailing hue ia UaA; 
nor are they less esteemed, though spotted or rtreaked 
with white or grey. The horns are small, iddttji 
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goaillj pret^ erect, or at least turned up at the 
jMfati^ bending rather forward, and not wide spread 
like the Lancashire long-homed breed. The bone 
itsmill iu proportion to the carcase ; the limbs clean 
bat short; and the skin soft. They are wide be- 
tween the extreme points of the back bones ; the ribs 
are narrow and wide set, and have a greater curvature 
than in other kinds, which gives the body a thick 
round form. They fatten quickly^ and fill up well at 
sll the choice points. They are hardy, fleet, and 
travel well ; tame and docile, and excellent for work 
in the plough. When fat, they bring a much 
higher price at Smithfield market than almost 
any other kind, and are generally selected by the 
English butcher for the tables of the greatest 
connoisBeurs, and most luxurious of his employers. 
A Kfe bullock of forty stone, will bring an equal, and 
oikiBn a higher price in the London market, than an 
Bngliali bullock ten stone heavier and equally fat.* 

The rent of the northern farms is from £1 5/. to 
£1 10/. per acre. 



Minerals. 

Thb county of Fife abounds in mineral treasures, 
in particular with coal, lime-stone, iron-stone, free- 
stone> granite, and whin. These valuable minerals 



* Tbae aze two Cattle Shows in the parish, held annually, one at 
, and the other at Dunfermline; where the choicest speu- 
of farm-stock are exhibited, and th& holders of the best re- 
waided with piemiums* 
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constitute a great part of its wealth, aad not only lap- 
ply its own wants, but also the necessities . of other 
districts, to which nature has denied these productions. 

The coal-fields of Fife form part of that Immense 
bed of this mineral which stretches, from sea to sea, 
across Scotland, in a north-eastern direction. In the 
Western District in particular, coal may be found 
everywhere; and the seams are, in many places, of 
the richest quality. 

Until within these few years it was believed that 
the coal-pits in the neighbourhood of Dunfermline 
were the most ancient in Scotland. Amot^ in bis 
history of Edinburgh, says, that the earliest notice of 
coal in Britain is to be found in a charter to the in» 
habiiants of Newcastle, granted by Henry III. in 
1234. He further mentions, that the grant to the 
abbot and convent of Dunfermline, in 1291, is the 
earliest record made of coal in any charter in Scotland: 
But here Arnot was in a mistake, for that most 
searching antiquarian the late George Chalmers, 
asserts, that he had in his possession an original 
charter of James the Stewart of Scotland^ the son 
of Alexander, dated in January, 1284-5, granting to 
William de Prestun the lands of Tranent, with various 
privileges in moris et maresiis, in petariis, et 
carbonariis. ''Whatever," says Chalmers, **this last ex- 
pression signified in prior times, it seems to have been 
applied to pit-coalierieSj in that age".* 

From the Chartulary of Dunfermline Abbey, we 
find that William de Oberwill, proprietor of Petyncreff, 
granted to the abbot and monks the privilege of 



* Caledoiua, vol i. page 793» note. 
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woridi^ fiv thdr own use only, oire cotl-pit in any 
JMtof his cfttatej excepting on the urable groond; 
«d that if one |iit did not luffice, they had liberty to 
% martg as often at necessity required.* 

Xbe Earl of Elgin's Collieries are upon a very large 
mle; he possesses coal fields to the amount of nine 
hondnd squareacres^ which consistof a Yariety of seam^ 
lariiTing fWxn six inches to six feet in thickness. 

The iMxt Colliery, in point of extent, in the panib, 
is diat of Hallbeath. It contains eight or nine seaau 
of good workable coal ; the lowest or splint seam is in 
h^jfa repute. The same seams are found in the lands 
of Frrtehouse, and the adjoining estates, running east- 
ward to Crossgatea into the neighbouring parish. 
nron diia colliery vast quantities of coal have been 
hM^eHMiiUil Th^re is a rail-road from the works Xa 
thi pert of Inverkeithing^ at which the Coal is shippecL 
In oonneotion with this ciiliery there is a pretty exten- 



• Claris iB Frthymcnff d$ domo WUlUhni de OUrwW^ 1891. 

Oair%i'^>lKr litoras Tisuris Td aaditaris WiDieliniu de Obcr^ 

wUi^ dnmlnus de Fethyncreff, etenuun in Domino Salutem; noveri- 

tls BMi SK men gnitis nixa et propria voluntate, concediiM idigioiis 

viiis Abbsti et Conventui de Dunfermlyn, unam curbonarium ia 

tBua nixa de PethyncrefiT ubicunque voluerint^ exoepta terra arabiti) 

ila qpoA eMiBrifflaam ad luus euoe inde perdpiaot, et alias Tendeie 

Bon pnsumaot, ano vero defidente aliam pro Toluntate ma frr«**iitfB 

Tideiint expediri sibi, &c. &.& la o^ua rei teefiunaninm 

ngiUum meum apposui una cum aigillo offidaliadomini 

Jpi ioupi .-iiancti Andrie, et sigilli Roberti de Malavilla qui iig;iUa| 

ma ad inetantiam meam prcsentibus apposuerint. Datum apod 

DnnfermJyn die Martis proxiina ante fcstum Sancii Ambroni 

Epitoopi et Confessoris, anno Graiiie miUio duoentevimo 

jcnmoprimo. 
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jBif* SdUiciKk curried on an^ the auitf Tfkb.-u!llm 
proprietor of theie coal and talt-worka ia Johii 8eM^ 
eaq. X«oiuUm» .. ■ 

Baldridge Collierj is on the estate of A; M.^IFaK' 
wood, esq« of PitUver^ This coal htfs been w tu d gj b i hr 
tfiaay yea^ to gveat adviditagb, as the quali^ife gtfi^ 
add as it is ^ststtt^&otti Dunfermline o^ h|if aiiiiiy 
where- ilf is Auch ttiedr - A new pit'^rsi' l^t^ivMbfi 
hcre^jmd a.poweEfiil stieatn««ngiiie erected^ iMviiMit 
the ^lint seam, which is of giieat Ydiie:Mil in mtA^ 
eateenu^ T!i iiiiliiii Nhi Imiiii i iiiiiiminiliiiii, a r iiHiila|fii 
hie. quantity of tbs^ coal is exported: Uv h^\ 
Spowart is the tacksman of this coUieigr.. - '. v,. 

The TowA^iill Colliery, belonging to theboiglfi' 
abovt a mile distant, ie wrought, at present^ oaijfim^ 
vety small soak, chiefly for ^e useof thsbofgiSBSia;* 
who have the privilege of being sujqdied at A obeifer 
rate than the public at large. 

There is bkewise coal wrought on twt>fiarma on the 
northern verge of the parish, but not to any extent 

The coal strata extend nearly from eastto'wesip and 
consist of a variety o£ seams, the principal of which 
are four and five leet thick. The strata dipr goMaQ/^ 
to the north and noith-east, at a declivity of ^oit' 
one foot in six, to ten feet. 

All the collieries in this district are remarkably Aee. 
from the noxious gases, so that scarcely any a ciCMwf 
t^kes place arising from this source, which oAeii |Mw 
duces such fatal effects in the English cglliMrIe£' Ot 
cdur$e the workmen do not use iuiy saifety lainpi 

It is supposed that the quantity of coal anmtplly 
raised in the parish, may amount to abodt one 
hundred and thirty thousand tons. 
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IranfMrne^-^This mineral is a constant attendant on 
codj and-veiry considcirable quantities have !>een raised 
iH^ihis district for many years past. This Khineral 
mui yHfovtght to a considerable extent iat Berry-law^ 
about tliirfy years ago^ and proved of an excellent 
qttiKty -at the Carron foundry. In -Lord Elgin's 
QtMtnAei- th^e are annually raised above four 
thousand tons. There are likewise bauds of this stone 
in Dunfermline and Hallbeath coal-fields, but the 
quality is inferior. On the Fordel and Cuttlebill 
grounds,— on Lord Moray's estate,— and to the north, 
at Kelty, there are bands of different thicknesses, soipe* 
timeii thrown up and down, by means of cqnfiised 
stnta of metals. Generally it may be stated, that all 
die coal-fields in Fi£e abound with iron.st(»ie, 
intenperaed here and there, but of very diffi^rent 
qualitiea. 

Ltme-f^one.— Besides Lord Elgin's extensive works 
et Charlestown, the lime-works at Roscobie, on Lord 
Commissioner Adams' estate, are conducted on a 
large scale by Mr M'Bean, the tacksman of the works. 
Lime is likewljM^ wrought on the lands of Mr RoUand 
atfimtk; by Bfr Gurror of Dundnff-*4klr Stenhouse 
iifllpvtih Fod, and at Cndg Luscar^ by Mr Colville. 

i^lri^«hifoiie.*r--ThiB valuable mineral is to he fbuad j^ 
tlie.iitli^pBt abundance, and of the very bast qualily^ jyii .- 
41^ dittSrict. It is common on every estate of aw 
igsljBEft, dud jdthough no doubt the quality of the stons .• 
9^i^ considerably in different places, yet in seyi^ 
ci^IKe qclarries, the texture is doae^ durabliB;, anii^c^f^ 
ble til a fine polish. The colour of the stone hmm' 
different shudes, from pure white, to oream coloiiTj to 
yellowish, and light brown. 
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min-ilo*e. — There is abandance of tliii itOBe in 
puiilL It is never lued for building, as freft-atm 
to be had in such plenty, but it ia applied to M 
pBTCment, to tirnpike roadi, drains, die Tbtm 
tpedea of green-itone, within Ma-marlc, oo the ll 
near Limekilns, vhich is excellently adapted Cor i 
nructing bakera' ovens, as it redsti an/ degtt 
heat it is nacessary to opply. 



Having now finished our general surrey of 
country parts of Dunfermline parish, we prooe« 
Uke a rapid glance at the other pariahea in 
Western District. In pursuing this plan, the pari: 
to the eastward of Dunfermline will first come oi 
obserration ; and afterwards thoue on the west 
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Parish of Inverkeithing. 

imrKBKBiTHiNO Ig a town that has a just claim to 
great antiquity. Its Gaelic name signifies the junction 
or conflux of the small water^ alluding to the rivulet 
which here joins the sea. Its origin is uncertain ; but it 
is probable that it is nearly contemporaneous with that 
of the Queensferry. Both must have derived their 
existence as hamlets, from the necessity of passage 
from Lothian to Fife. The narrowness of the frith at 
Queensferry^ would naturally attract early attention, 
and probably gain the preference over any other point 
of passage ; but the additional distance to Inverkeith- 
ing is not great, and it is probable that, before the 
existence of piers, the landing place for boats was more 
commodious at the latter than at the former. But we 
must rely upon history rather than conjecture ; and it 
is certain that Queensferry derived its name from the 
frequent passage of Margaret, the queen of Malcolm 
Ceanmore, to and from Lothian. This was towards 
the end of the eleventh century ; and there is no histori- 
cal document regarding Inverkeithing, at so early a 
% yet it is equally certain that it was a town as 
M the reign of David I., the youngest son of 
Margaret and Malcolm, "who," it is said by Sir 
Sibbald, ** dwelled sometimes in it." 

..llliam the Lion granted to the town its first 
wiirter, describing its liberties to extend from the 

friiter of Dovan, or Devon, unto the water of Leven ; 
'ttd Sir James Balfour says '* that of old it was of 

a large extent, and very populous, and payed a great 

tax." The lands around it were held by the Moubrays, 

until they were forfaulted by Robert I.. 
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Early in the twelfth century, Waldeve, the WD of 
Gospatric, gave the church of Inverkeithing to Dun- 
fermline abbey, for the love of Gk)d and St. Mafgant; 
" that our Lord Jesus Christ, by the interoenioB tf 
that holy queen, and by the prayers there offered Wf, 
may have compassion on our souls." ' 

In 13] 4, during the reign of Robert I., the vicir of 
Inverkeithing had been found liable for'^eight merki to 
the monastery of Dunfermline, for non-payment of 
which, it was declared that he should be ezcommu- 
nicated. 

A deed by the abbot and monks of that monastery, 
dated on Sunday, in the year 1330, mentions, that John 
de Kinross, perpetual vicar of Inverkeithing, had re- 
presented to them that this place was so much exhausted 
by exactions and contributions, as well apostolical ai 
royal, that sufficient funds were wanting to repair the 
choir ; and the monastery agreed to pay half the ex- 
pence on this occasion. 

This circumstance shows of what antiquity the 
church had been, when its choir needed repairs at thu 
early period. But it is further on record, that there 
was a meeting of the Romish clergy and the Culdeei, 
held in this church in 1250, in the beginning of the 
reign of Alexander III. At this meeting the Culdeei 
were so domineered over by the former^ probably by 
the connivance of the king and nobility, that they Ncm 
never to have recovered the attack, and soon fell into 
utter decay as a distinct body. 

In those times there were two convents at Inverkei- 
thing, one for Franciscans, the other for Dominicm.* 



* There are now no remains of these, but their aitet aie \ 
The one was at the top of a garden, belongbg to the isooipflnlbs 
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Tte widowed queen of Robot III.^ A» bewflM 
Anbella Dnunmoiid, resided for Bonie time in Invert 
keUdag. Sbe it said to have wished for a dwelling, 
ftom which she could behold the castle <^ Edinburgh, 
and made choice of a spot called Roilmelts Inns; but 
hofw long she resided there, there is neither record nor^ 
taenHtion to tell. There is a tradition^ however, that 
tbe quiten had a private chapel, in the Inns, fox herself 
and her domestics. 

.laverkeithing wn^ honoured by being tbe place of 
meeting of the Court of Four Burghs, authoriaedby 
Jamea IIL to form a ^t of mercantile regulations. 

The several charters which different ' kings had 
granted to this burgh, were in May 1598 all ratified 
and confirmed by James VI. ; and their rights and 
privileges declared to extend from- the Devon to the 
Leven, and as far north as Kinross. These rights and 
privileges have been, by some means or other, long dis- 
posed of, and become totally inefficient as to the 
benefit of the burgh. 

Amongst other arbitrary acts of James II. of 
England, was, in 1687» the dismissing of the provosts, 
bailies, and councillors from all the royal burghs of 
Scotland. The king then nominated one of his own 
creatures as provost, or first magistrate, in all the 
bttighs, with the power of filling up the council with 
persona of his own description, to serve the tyrannical 
purposes of the king. The person, at that time ap* 
pointed provost of Inverkeithing, was Sir Patrick 



of wcavem ; and the odier in a p ro p ert y beknging to Ae hm of 
the late Hug^ Gzandison. 

T2 
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Saiiimnon at Kinlnmon, « ready and wiltto^lMllHra 
despotic government. *- 

The tO¥m is situate on an eminence jfmn^idlatHj 
overlooking the bay, which at full tide is a finfe dtfeo- 
, lar piece of water, admitted from the sea by a nanov 
opening. The depth of water is fh>m thiHteQi'tii 
fifteen feet. On the west side of this harbcmt liim 
is a large old vessel, occupied as a lasaretto^ in wfcidi 
goods suspected of containing infectious mattar' are 
lodged, under the direction of a superinteodant* arid 
delivered after a certain time to the owners* by.orden 
of the custom-house. At the upper extremity- «f Ihe 
bay there is a good quay for accommodating die 
shipping. The vessels are chiefly employed in the 
coal and coasting trade, with some ezceptiona whidi 
carry goods abroad. . . 

There are some singular anomalies in the aett of dia 
town-council here. The provost, the two balliei^ 
dean of guild, and treasurer, are annually elected fay 
the councillors aad deacons of the trades. The ooon* 
clllors are chosen from among the burgess infaaUtantib 
the guildry, and even the members of the inoorpon* 
ted trader, who still retain a vote in their r Bsp ec ti tS 
incorporations. The five trades elect tiidr 
yearly, as their representatives. 

The town-council, including the magistaCea^ 
not be under twenty, but it is not limited abavt'll; 
so that the whole burgess inhabitants laiglie* haiiadi) 
councillors. What is very singular, the counsMin 
continue in office during life and residence, . 

James Stuart of Duneam, Esq. is tha pnsent 

provost of the burgh. . ; -.-si . 

The Town-house was built in 1770^ ^^ffitaining Ae 
council rooms and a jail ; but the building is not pos« 



teMcdofany eleganeo of archkectore^ and is nUier 
m-Aumaj fabric, Bendet thia^ the only gtbrr piiliKc 
bnUduigs ase the church and tchooUumsei Therold 
church was burnt on the Slat October, 1836. A new 
OOB waa lately built from the foundation, and is one 
of. the must elegant and comfortable churches in the 
county of Fife. The steeple attached to the church 
is rather more an awkward than an ancient fabric, as, 
fironi its construction, not only a belfry, but also an 
apartment for a clock, appears to have entered into the 
original plan. Now it is well known, that clocks were 
not introduced into Scotland until the latter end of 
the fifteenth, or beginning of the sixteenth century. 

The parochial school was rebuilt a few years ago, 
upon a new site, and exhibits a fine model of an aca- 
demy, on a small scale, in the pure Grecian stile of 
architecture. 

Of late the burgh, in its buildings and other im- 
provements, has begun to keep pace with the elegance 
of the times, and its general aspect is much improved. 

There are no manufi^tures carried on in the town, 
but there are in the ^immediate neighbourhood three 
public works on a pretty extensive scale, via. a 
diatiUery,-— a magnesia work,*— aod the salt-pans. 

Tne present population of the town is about sixteen 
hundred ; that of the whole parish may now amount 
to ahoat tWenty-five hundred. 

The rev. James Bobertscm is present minister of 
the parish, and Sir Robert Preston of Valleyfield, 
baronet, is patron ; the patronage of this church be- 
fanging to the estate of Spencerfield, which Sir Robert 
purchased some years ago. 

T 3 
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. Thete iai> Baeethig^homfrin thatowiyi^' 
irith the Utiitad AflMciirt» Synod, whicb it 
ly Attended; and of wliicb ooogvegaftioa ttmwm, 
Bbeneser Brown is minitttr. • 

The principal proprietora in tbe pMdt aiv the 
Xairla of Hopeton and Morton, Sir RdterC Premb, 
Sir Philip Durham^ John Cuninghame of Dalodi,'eiq. 
beiddes a few small heritors. 

The lands in the parish are partly carte and partly 
gentle acclivities. In the low grounds the sou con- 
sists of a strong clay^ and in the uplands of a black or 
brown loam, excepting in the northern eztaremity of 
the parish^ where the soil degenerates much, having a 
cold wet bottom, and, in some places, is ezhibitt only 
a barren muir. 

In both the under and upper parts, with the excqi- 
tion of the muirlands, the most plentiful crops of 
ttvery kind are raised, and at even less expense than 
the scantiest pittance from more mea^^ grodndSi 
The soil is suited for every species of produce; and if 
treated in a proper manner, it will amply rtmnncrtte 
the farmer for his outlay, his skill, and his enterpristi 

Even in that small portion of the parish which coo* 
sists of muir-land, great improvements faave^ of late 
years, taken place. By means of draining^ paling 
Mid burning, and affording shelter by pltittatJont of 
wood, the soil has been greatly amdidftted,- and id" 
dered capable, in many spots, of produdng pkntiflil 
. crops of «»rn, instead .of heath and niiahes. Jhf lltK 
Mr Brown of Pratehouse, achieved mndi^oia bii 
property, in these improvements; and tbe r etp ltim 
profits have induced to a continuation of thna* 

At Duloch, John Cuninghame, esq. quarries Hme* 
stone to a considerable extent; part of which it bant 



Bar mih ki Urn j m ghhmu rbtMd. bal Ite fre^ part it 
itnt, in the raw ttate^ to Sthii^gbyiMu Porthb 
ptupote, badi he and Joha Stenhouee oC South FodU 
wq. have depoU at loTerkeithing harbour. There 
am excellent quarries of freestone in the pariah* 

In the western part of the parish, Rosyth Caitte 
stands almost opposite to Hopeton house. It ia buQt^ 
on a ledge of rocks, which at high water is surrounded 
by the sea. All that remuns is a large squa^ tower, 
to which have been attached some inferior buildings* 
now in ruins. The aschitecture lias been of a superior 
kind, and there still remain some sculptures on the 
walls. The period at which it was built, and by 
whom, are unknown. Over a door, on the north side, 
there is a cross and a crown, and the letters M. K. 
1561. On the stone bars of windows in the tower, 
there is T. * S., and M. * N^. anno 1639. On the 
south side, near the door, is this inscription, pretty 
legible."— 

IN. DEU. TYME DRAU YIS CORD. 

YE. BEL TO CLYNK. 
QUHAIS. MERY VOCE VARNIS. 

TO MEAT & DRINK. 

This castle was the ancient seat .of the. Stuarts <^ 
•Rosyth, lineally descended from James Stuavt, brother 
german^to the great Steward of Scotland, and father 
to Kix^ Robert IL The last laird of that name 
dying unmarried, disposed the estate to a stranger. 
It afterwards became the possession of LordRoaeberry, 
and is now the property of the Earl of Hopeton. 
Tliere is a tradition, however unfounded it may be, 
that Olii^ Cromwell's motlier, being a dauj^ter of 



the Aoiilj of Stuait ^ KotfA, ^mm bom ia thif 
ouAe, and ^lat the Protector idaited h^ dmng tht 
dme he oomHianded the armjr in Sootlaqd. - 

To the eastward of the castle is St. M aq pa i t tl i 
Hope ; a small bay which derived its name itom tiMt 
Princess having landed hei^« after having fiirsalieD 
England to return to Hungary. 



North QfAeensferry. 

Although North Queensferry is in the pariah of 
Dunfermline^ yet we shall treat of it as belonging to 
that of Inverkeithingy being the most natural arrange- 
ment. Indeed the Scotish counties and parishes are 
divided in such a capricious manner^ as if the divisors 
had meant to put to scorn every principle of geometry. 

When this passage first began to be generally used, 
is beyond the reach <^ record. It can be traced, 
however, to the middle of the eleventh ce&tDiy, ih»n 
iu present name. Upon this name Chalmers has the 
following remarks. — ''There is no proof that thu 
name had been imposed daring the reign of 
Margaret, who died in 1093. Tliere ia poaitive evb 
dence,^ that the name did not exist, during the rdgn 
of her youngest son, David L ; for^ when he granted 
this Ferry to the monks of Dunfermline^ he Called it 
'' PoiMgium de Inverlelhin,^ It first appeared vftder 
the name of Queensferryi in a charter ef Alalealm 1 V. 
in 1164, when was granted to the numka of .Scoii^ and 
their men, free passage, ad por/iMi r^^jmi* ' It is 



tD funthe^ tibeiiy dud the nunc of Qfiemtferrj 
ikm wmn modern tmitUtion of a Latin deeeripCioB, 
Jai'hiH prior tunes. The aneient Gaelic name of 
te plate /wi% according .to Sir James Dahrympley 



There eamiot be a doabt that there was a Fenj at 
dds place for ages prior 'to Margaret's time, and 
probably fKini{the times of the Romans^ and eren before 
they set foot in Britain. From its narrow ford, and 
cnttnd sitnataon, nature seems to point it out as the 
most clegible pausage betwixt the southern and 
aoathflni parts of the country ; and certainly the 
sncient inhabitants were not slow to avail themselves 
of this indication. 

Where there is a public Ferry there must be at 
least a few ferrymen ; these must have habitations 
snd fpinilies, at, or near the point of passage ; this 
ODDsdtutes a hamlet ; and thuA it is obvious— that, 
the Queeusferries may boast of an antiquity to which 
lev places in Scotland can lay claim. 

The earliest notices concerning this Ferry are to 
be fimnd in the Cbartulary of Dunfermline Abbey,, of 
wiuch iohn Grahame Dalyell, esq. has given sn 
analyia, in his " Monastic Antiquities." The follow- 
ing extracts are curious in themselves, and throw 
li||hc on -the Queensferry passage.— 

** In the year 2 275, (during the reign of Alexander 
III.) we find a singular instance of the use of seisin, 
in-constituting a right in a passage-boat* The abbot, 
Biidulphus, grants eight oars in the new passage-boat 
to seven persons, one of whom is a woman, for 
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fMijVMBt of ei^ht^pcDce yestlj, (at oiMdi doVt pvrAifiiia 
iBg the woQtfid aervkes, «nd pftjing tho old- ftnt tti 
tbetanant of the passage. One of the pewomi, Jnhjwiiio. 
Armiger, lu& heirsand assigneet^ (eGclosiaotioi:ttce)i^' 
ted) shall have two oars, and the rest tsaigf OM 
Farther, the abbot dedares, that the sncoesaor •£ mj 
of them, per nos, vel per ballivos nostroe enysinmn 
remi sui habebit:— -that is, bj us or our agent shall be 
infeoffed in his oar. 

In the year 1323, (during the reign of Robdhrt L> 
William, bishop of St Aikdrews, gave a chapel on thi 
north side of Queensferry to the abbey, for the aenrhe 
of which the monks should find two chaphdni to 
celebrate divine worship, and shall also pnyvido a 
chalice, vestments, books, and ornaments suitable to a 
chapel. 

The abbot in 1479 (James III.) grants the office of 
<;haplainry, newly founded by him in the same cbapd, 
to David Story, with a stipend of ten merks yearly, 
to be paid from the coffers of the monastery, together 
with a garden and two acres of ground, and pasturage 
foronehorse; also, all offerings at the altar of theehape!, 
except the oblations of the pix, and those of lights, 
which are reserved for lighting the chapel ; likewJAe, 
twenty shillings for supporting the omamenta and 
vestments of the altar; but an account is to be 
rendered to the abbot how the sum is applied* The 
chaplain* in consideration of these things,' shall per- 
form a daily mass for the souls named in the charter 
of infeudation ; he shall continually retide al^ and 
dwell in the manse of the chapel ; and if he under* 
takes any other cure, or resides elswhere, by which the 
service may be neglected, the chaplainry shall become 
vacant, and fidl into the abbof § hands. 



NOBTH QUaEMMPBBBT. 2Stf 

Memormdiiiii, (entered in the Chaitnlvy) that, in 
Oe ymr of God, 1343, David II., on Wednesday be. 
fore tbe fieaat of St. Bartholemew the Apostle, 
Aleraitder, by the grace of God, abbot of Dunfermline, 
went down to the south side of the Queensferry, at 
Mqnest of James de Dundas, concerning an amicable 
termination of a dispute that had arose betwixt him 
and the abbot, on account of his molesting the abbot's 
men and boats landing at two rocks within the flow- 
ing of tho tide, as they were wont to do. However, 
James de Dundas had alleged these rocks to be his 
property ; though the abbot, his predecessors, and the 
monastery, had peaceably aiul quietly enjoyed the 
right of landing there, beyond the memory of man ; 
and on this had a charter from King David, their 
founder and first patron, as also the confirmations of 
various kings, his successors, and several popes, as the 
abbot then exhibited, in presence of the subscribers, 
namely, Magister; Johannis de Gaytmilk, Alanus de 
Liberton, Michaelis Squier, Radulphus Clericus, 
Johannis de Herth, Alanus Dispencer, Ricardus 
filius Willielmi Scrigmour, Robertus Young, Johannis 
filins Henry, Johannis de Lochilde, Radulphus Gour- 
Icy, and many others, inhabitants of the Ferry. James 
de Dondas had, on account of his molestation, incur- 
red the general sentence of excommunication contained 
in the confirmations of the popes, which he had during 
some time obdurately resisted, uAtil, on the before 
mentioned day, he humbly supplicated the abbot, 
sitting along with some of his council on these rocks, 
as being in possession of them, that he would absolve 
him from excommunication, and he should abstain 
from molesting the men and boats in future. The 
abbot, yielding to thisjiumble supplication, absolved 
him from the sentence of excommunication, as far as 
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lay in his power, on finding aecurity to abttunflnom 
the like molestation ; but, were it ever repealed, he 
should immediately again iucur the same censure. 

The abbots of Dunfermline^ exercised for centuries, 
their hereditary jurisdiction oyer the Queensferry. 
There were accustomed to exact from the boatmen 
every fortieth penny, or two and a-half per cent, of the 
whole fares drawn at the passage. The abbot, fiuther, 
drew a revenue of one fourth, after dedncdng the 
fortieth part. He was, however^ bound to supply 
boats for the Ferry, which were usually three or four. 

Things continued in this state until the Reformation, 
when commendator of Dunfermline, as successor to 
the abbots, sold his right to some private individuals; 
amongst whom were the Earl of Roseberry, Sir R. 
Preston of Valleyfield, Dundas of Dundas, and other 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood. These purchasers 
continued to draw a fourth share fV*om the passage, 
and to supply boats ; and it was usual with them to 
grant an annual lease of this to one or more of the 
ordinary boatmen. 

In ancient times the only landing place on the south 
was that of the Grey-craig, near South Queensferry 
harbour ; the property of Dundas of Dundas castle ; 
and for claiming an exclusive right to which, his an- 
cestor James de Dundas was excommunicated by the 
abbot. In those days there was no safe tampering 
with the monks, who held all the power, both civil 
and ecclesiastical ; and who would permit no encroach- 
ment on their rights, however specious might be the 
pretensions of the claimant In that case, however, 
it would appear they ha. I both might and right on their 
side, for they could plead the vdid LVguraent of use 
and. wont, and ibc pos.ession or* the rocks .rom time 
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inunemorial : but now there are neither monks nor 
eicommnnications, and Dundas enjo3ra undisturbed 
pnsswisinp of his Orey-craig. 

On the north side the boats landed at Haugh^end^ 
inside of Long-craig island, now the property of the 
gnildfy of I>unfennline. 

There is a traditional report, that the boatmen in 
those days resided in a little square of cottages, on the 
nargin of what was once the Ferry loch, on the top of 
the F^nrry hills. The remain^ of this ancient village 
wvre lately removed, to assist in building a march 
dyke diroagh the loch, which had been drained. 

Hie inhabitants of North Queensferry uniformly 
consisted, from time immemorial, of operative boat- 
men, without any admixture of strangers. They hold 
their fen under the Marquis of Tweeddale, as succes- 
sor of the abbots of Dunfermline ; and they have al- 
ways held, f^om generation to generation, the Ferry 
as A sort of property or inheritance. On the evening 
of eyerj Saturday the earnings, of the week were col- 
lected into a mass ; one fortieth part of the whole was 
set apart for the proprietors of the passage ; and the 
remainder was divided into shares, called deaU, ac- 
cording to the number of persons entitled to a share 
of it One full deal was allotted to every man of ma« 
tare age, who had laboured during that week as a 
boatman, whether he acted as master or mariner, or in a 
great boat, or in a yawl. Next the aged boatmen, who had 
become unfit for labour, received half-a-deal, or half the 
sum allotted to an acting boatman. Boys employed in 
the boats received shares proportioned to their age, 
from one shilling and sixpence up to a full deal. A 
small sum was also set aside for a school-master, and for 
the widows of decayed boatmen. Nobody became a 
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boatman in this Ferry mileaa by mcoeniata. TMt 
right was always understood to be liniited to the flHt 
generation. The childroi of those wbo'had Mil^gfM- 
ted, and were bom elsewhere, had no coiiiieetioB%ith 
this Ferry; but^ on the other hand, if the vori^tf^t 
boatman found himself unfortunate in the iMitU, 
he was always entitled to return, to enter into one of 
the boats, and to take a share of theproviaioli whidi 
formed the estate of the community in whidh 'he was 
bom. That conununity has always consiflted ofaeir- 
ly the same number of persons. About fbgrtj mm 
acted in the boats, and received the fall deal, aa nSon 
of mature age. The whole community, bidvding 
these and the old men and boys, and the women of 
erery Age, amounted to about two-hundred individuals. 
It was kept down to this number by emigralioB; 
because a man at mature age usually received no more, 
and sometimes less, for acting as a boatnum here than 
be could obtain by acting as a seaman in the .poblie 
service^ or in that of a merchant ; and he waa^ morover, 
excluded from all chance of rising in the world, — a 
circumstance which is of itself sufficient to keep the 
number stationary. The community has, accorfingly, 
existed for ages destitute of riches ; but none of its 
members have been reduced to absolute poverty, or 
become a burden on the public ; because, by the fun- 
damental laws of their society, the men of mature age 
had always laboured for the past and the fbtore gen- 
erations^ and had divided with them the brea4 which 
they eamed. 

The proprietors, who derived their right to the 
Ferry from the abbot of Dunfermline, had at difierent 
periods attempted to augment the value of their in- 
terest in it. Previous to 1788 they had no boats of 
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tUr oirii» bat l«t dMir fowdi share of the proceeds of 
tte Beny to any person wiUing to supply boats. An 
SBseriatinn^ called a. boai-giubt consisting of persons 
raadant in Inverksithing and South Queensferry, long 
leppUed heafts^ and acted as tacksmen ; but the pro- 
paialprs, finding themselves totally at the mercy of this 
boalidttb^ with regard to the rent they were to re- 
ceJNBi^ purchased boata ; and from that time they 
smuiaUy lei the passage by public roup,— 4hat isb 
ibtt ngliC of drawing the fourth part of the proceeds. 
Dtmig. aone seasons of great scarcity the operative 
b4etoMai.inMted, that the proprietors ought to give a 
flrimtinn from their fourth share, or otherwise they 
wooM be unable to support themselves. The proprie* 
tom eiMiplied at the time ; but they formed a phn 
fflRliiiWiiing up, altogether, the exclusive possession 
oA- this. Ferry, which had been enjoyed for so many 
«0i»i by these villagers, and wluch had come to be 
attsnded with many of the usual consequences of 
niqpiiq}dly, both towards the proprietors and the pub- 
lid^ Taking advantage of the peace concluded by 
3b Addington's administration, they engaged a body 
efi simien, recently dismissed from the royal navy, 
under a man who had acted as master of the Admiral's 
slup, in the expedition against Holland, to navigate 
thfi boats for payment of monthly wages. The 
iijiabitanta of North Queensferry attempted to pro- 
t^ their immemorial possessions by legal measures ; 
but, as the law of Scotland pays no regard to posses- 
sion when unsupported by written diarters, they 
were under the necessity of relinquishing the boats to 
the strangers, together with the exclusive privilege 
of conveying passengers for hire across the frith. As 

the currents of the frith, however, are here very pecu- 

U2 
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liar, it* was speedily found that the teamen fram. Che- 
royal navy, howeyer skilfal in other respects, wttv 
unable to navigate the boats here. Frequentlj they 
dur^t not venture out in gales of wind> which irare 
despised by the native boatmen ; who, to dcmanscme 
their own superiority, in presence of travellers who 
were here kept waiting, sailed backwards and fiirwards 
with ease and safety in their own private fishingJMMilk 
The passage*boat8 were driven ashore, sometiBiss 
above and sometimes below the proper landing places* 
to the great terror and annoyance of the passsngiffs^ 
The consequence was, that the proprietors aoonfbnad 
their hands fall of business. Some travdilerf 
post-chaises and went round by Kingboniy and 
threatened to prosecute these gentlemen fbr tiiair di* 
pences ; while others made the same threat csi aneoa Bt 
of the damage suffered by the unnecessary diday of 
their journeys* The result was - th a t partly ftoit 
these circumstances, and partly fVom finding that Uttla 
profit was likely to arise from the measure, mad patw 
ly, also, in a considerable degree, from motives of hu* 
manity— the new plan was abandoned, and the inhabi- 
tants of North Queensferry restored, under oertain 
regulations, to their ancient possession. 

Still the Ferry was found very deficient and great 
ly inadequate, in many respects, to the increased exi» 
gences of the public. A new system became abso- 
lutely necessary; and, in 2 810, an act of parliament was 
passed to carry the improved plan into execution. 
An extract from the preamble of this act will shew 
its necessity. 

** And whereas, notwithstanding the great impor* 
tance of the said Ferry for the passage of His Majesty's 
troops, and the conveyance of His Majes^s mails and 
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dp tC MOi , at well at for the Tarious intrrcoune which 
the coanUry requires ; nevertheless such is the imper- 
ftct state of the same, that^ upon an average, a passage 
can be effected only during four hours and a^half in 
each tide, or thereabouts ; whereas the Ferry is capa- 
ble of being so improved as to render a passage prac- 
ticable at all times : 

- '* And whereas, although the said Ferry is across 
an arm of the sea, yet the rates and dues arising from 
the aame belonging to private individuals ; and the 
jniisdiction, power, and authority over the piers is 
SDcb, that the passage has suifered great inconvenience, 
«l4> hak been unavoidably subjected to great defects 
intidaTCapect: 

^ And whereas, the proprietors of the said Ferry 
oomot be compelled to make such improvements as 
ait requisite to render the same safe, convenient, and 
ei^edltioas, and adequate to what is required for the 
priUic service, and the various and general intercourse 
oTflie country ; and such improvements can only be 
made toid obtained by considerable additional rates 
h^iog imposed, on which money may be borrowed, 
wl^di can only be imposed by the authority of parlia* 
ment, and by the further aid of a public grant of money. 

'* And whereas, it is expedient, that the making of 
sadl improvements, and the maintaining of the said 
Ferfy, should be committed to Trustees for the pub- 
lic benefit, with sufficient powers, and under suitable 
r^gidations ; in whom also the property of the Ferry, 
die rates and dues arising therefVom, and the public 
grant of money should be vested &c.." 

By this act of parliament the proprietors were neces- 
sitated to sell their right? ; the value of which was 

U3 
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fised' by m jury^ and the price, about ten thotund 
pounda, waa paid by gorommcnt ; and aa an eqniv^ 
lent for this sum, the mails, the king's forces, andjdl 
government stores^ have right to a free passage. Hie 
ferry waa subsequently placed under the miiy 
ment of Trustees, on a principle similar to that ot 
the king's high- ways in Scotland. 

/' And be it enacted, that the keeper of the grett 
seal of Scotland— 4he keeper of the privy eeal uf Beol- 
land — the lord justice generaU-the lord advocate— 
the lord justice clerk-^the lord clerk rcgistaff. fhn 
lord chief baron of the court of ezcheqaer in flcodaad 
— ^the vice-admiral of Scotland-— the keeper at His 
Mfijesty's signet — His Majesty's poatnwileri-gmeni 
for Scotland — His Majesty's lieutenant lor the egen* 
ties of Perth, Linlithgow^ Fife, Kinross^ and daek* 
manan — the commander of His Majettyy fbrcaa in 
Scotland — and the admiral commanding Hia Mn|tstj^a 
ships in the frith of Forth— the lord p rovoat of die 
city of £clinburgh-»the chief magistrates of the bnii^ 
of Perth, Linlithgow, Queensferiy, Iiiverkcitfaiii|g^ and 
Duiifcninline, all for the time being, and tbt AmiFB 
depute for the time being, of the countiia of Ferth, 
Linlithgow, Fife, Kinross, and Clackmannan, end the 
proprietor for llie time being of the eatate of New* 
halls, near unlo, or adjacent to the said town uf 
Queensferry, and every person in his OAvn ri|^ erin 
the right of liis wife, possessed of the DoamsMM VtiU 
of lands in the said counties, valaed in the ceia booka 
of sucli counties respectively, at two hundred ponndi 
Scots, and the eldest son of every such. peraan« shaU 
be and they are hereby appointed Tru»teea for euvy- 
ing this act into execution." 

Siiic aicmhcra ot the above trustees conatitnle t 
.(iionnn,, and may proceed on biudnc&i. Iliere ii 
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amittaUy chcMen a committee of roaiMgemeat, eonriet- 
ing of fifteen members ; five of whom oonilitute a 

In eoneequence of this act great improTements have 
t^vn- place, both in the north and south side of the 
Ferry, especially in regard to the piers, and the li^t 
and signal tower, which was erected ; so that this 
Fcrrj may justly be considered, on the whole, as the 
best in Scotland. 

In the present Superintendant of the passage, the 
pnbKc have the benefit of an active, vigilant, and 
im p ar t i al officer. 

A4]aoent to the North Queensferry are two batteries, 
wUdi mounted eight iron guns, twenty pounders, and 
ci|^t field pieces; these had never fired upon an 
enemy, nor is there any probability that they ever 
win be needed. Paul Jones is dead, nor is it likely 
that be will soon have an invading successor. 

Tbe Reformation, the effects of which were so sig- 
nally displayed in Dunfermline in the destruction of 
dm abbey, made no change in the faith of their neigh* 
boora til^e boatmen of North Queensferry, As vassals of 
the monks they still continued to adhere to the ancient 
rdigion ; the rites of which were administered in the 
diapel founded by Robert Bruce. On Cromwell's 
anny landing in Fife, they were astonished to find a 
Roman Catholic chapel here ; which, a* root and branch 
men, they furiously assailed, and left not one stone 
upon another. The inhabitants converted the area of 
the chapel into a burying ground, which is still used 
in this manner. They are now good protestants, and 
have a gallery in Inverkeithmg church, erected at 
their owu ex}.encc« 
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The rock of Inch Garrie is mid channel betwixt 
North and South Queensferries. In 1491 James IV. bj 
a charter^ granted the island to John Dundas of Dandas, 
to build a fort on it, together with the constabulary 
and the duties on ^ressels passing it ; but Dundas, 
having neglected to do this, it was not until 1610 that 
James erected the fort, at the time when he was pre- 
paring his fleet at Newhaven ; and the fort was in* 
tended, together with those on both sides, to guard 
the passage in case of an attack from the English ships. 
This fort had four guns, twenty pounders, and each 
gun had one hundred rounds of amuiunition. This 
and the North Queensferry battery are now dismantled. 



REGULATIONS 
EstaUUhed at Queensferry PasMge. 



FREIGHTS. 



For a Coach, Barouche LancUu, except Heme and 
Mourning Coach, . • . • • 

Hearse and Mourning Coach, • • . 

Four-wheeled Chaise, ..... 

Curricle, --••••-. 

Two-wheeled Chaise and Taxed Cart, 

Horses used in drawing any sudi caniage, 

Waggons, Carts, && not exceeding 10 cwt • 

Ditto not exceeding 20 cwt 

Ditto 22 cwt. 

Ditto 25 cwt ^ . . 

For erery cwt. more, not exceedmg 30 cwt. li. for eadu 

For every cwt. more, not exceeding 40 cwt. 2d, for eachi 
and for everv cwt. more, Xs. for er ch. 
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UoiMt uMd ia dnwing Waggooi and Carts onlf , -£008 
SiddleHone, •- • .. 010 

Hole or Ais» • • • • 6 

Lovlflid Os, BoIIy Cow, or Heifer, . . 6 

Hi^ihBd Os, Bon, Cow, or Hdftr, 6 

Odi; Sofir, Botf, or Hog, . .003 

ShB^orOott, ^ ]( 

UnborKid, ... •• 001 

Dug or Fnjpiiy, • - • 1 

CWtt nd Maahandiat per barreUmlkf . 

fmrnogim m Flniiafle or Yawl, 6* 

Dto in Lttfe Boat, • • 3 

HiyUHid flHaier, 1 

nii|^ 6f ft beallStoiD Soarbe to Sonaet, to be aiontaiiied 

bj tbe calcnlarioni in the £ilinbaxish Almanack, • 4 
Ditto tnm Samet to Sunrite, • 6 

PfeHtoee or Yawl, ftom Snnriie to Sunset, • • 9 6 
Dim ftoo Sunset to gnnriae, . - 4 

Sunriae to be calculated according to the time 
whoQ the boat, &c. leave the landing place; and 
fonaei according to the time when they reach it. 

Sepftrate fares to be exacted^ when they exceed the 
mnu payable for a freighted Boat» Pinnace, or Yawl. 

Mr James Scott, appointed superintendant at North 
Queeasferry, is at all times to hold himself in readi- 
ness to give attendance to Passengers, with full power 
to enforce the Freights and the following Regulations. 
A SDperintendant acting under Mr Scott's direction 
is ti!i»o confttantly in attendance at Newhalls and on 
the south shore. 
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REGULATIONS. 



1* The complement of men and boys is thirty-tliM 
working bands, in constant.pay, to man the pinsgf 
The boats consists of a steam-boat, three large boali^ 
a decked boat, and two- pinnaces, besides a span 
pinnace and fbur yawls used occasionally. Gopics of 
the Table of Freights are to be kept in easji boit^ 
pinnace, or yawl, under the penalty of. IJmi forfUfm* 
of the fneigbt. 

S. One boat, one pinnaot, the decked boetp and two 
yawls» ave to be kq>t on the south side ct tht F«ty» 
and tweWe boatmen, '*t least, are to reside at Sooth 
Qnee ns fcr t y or Newnalb.* 

3. The Iboatmen and persons empliiyed at thfli Ferry 
are prohibited from receiving from Passengers, in the 
name of ft«ight, drink-money, or under any ochar de- 
nomination, a. greater sum than, that authoriaad by the 
Table of Freights, under a penalty of Twenty Shillings, 
sterling, for each offence^ Besides the exemptions 
from payment of Freight specified in the act of 
Parliament, the Superintendants of the Ferry, the 
Contractors for the public works at the Ferry, and 
the wives and children of soldiers travelling with 
troops, or with their baggage-carts, are to be conveyed 
across the Ferry without payment of Frdght. 



* First and Second Regulstioni are altered, 1 1th Afay, I8SS, 
in consequence of crossing the Mail at midnight, and hanng a 
Steiim Boat on the Passage. 



f 
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4. On cfwy bwrftd day, if a piiif ngcr or pMBeiigers 

oflkr, a kffge boat ahall rq^krly leave each shore at 

n oTdoek, a. h. iWnn Itt April to l«t October ; and 

at ei^A o'clock, a» m. during the remainder of the 

jear ; and shall continue at the expiry of each hour 

afterwards, qntil Sunset, to leave each shore. A 

pinnace shall, in like manner, if a passenger or passen* 

gers offer, leave each shore at half-past six, ▲. m. from 

lit April to 1st October; and at half-past eight 

o'dock during the remainder of the year ; and shall 

oonfiniiie at the expiry of every hour afterwards, until 

Sunset, to leave pfich shore. The passengers, &c. 

Arried over in such boat or pinnace shall pay the or- 

ikmrj Freight only, althtiugh it should be atVer 

before the boat or pinnace reaches the <^posite 
In case* passengers are at the Pier at the 
stated time of sailing, and tiie state of the weather, or 
#Aer unavoidable cause, should at any time prevent 
'die boat or pinnace leaving each shore at the above 
-ragolar periods, they are to ])roceed as soon as possi- 
ble afterwards. A boat or pinnace is uniformly to 
ki¥e the North shore, as soon as the last boat or 
pimwce on the south shore is observed to leave it, and 
to ferry over passengers, &c. at the ordinary freight. 

5. That a Flag to denote the hour and half-hour 
boats, respectively, shall be hoisted ten minutes before 
the time of these boats sailing ; and not to be taken 
down after the boat sails till the freight is levied. If 
the boat or pinnace has not occasion to sail preciselv 
at the stated periods, or five minutes thereafter, the 
flag shall then, and not till then, be taken down ; 
when such boat or pinnace must be held ready for 
freights, or to supply the opposite side of the Ferry. 
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6. The Superintendant and boatmen shall be bound 
always (wind and weather permitting) to have s 
large boat or pinnace ready, on euh side, to serve si 
hour and half-hour boats, at the above stated times «f 
sailing. 

7. Each boat to be navigated by at least five mtfl, 
or four men and a boy ; and each pinnace and yawl 
by at least four men, or two men and twp boys. In 
stormy weather the Superintendant to order thebosti^ 
Sec, to be manned by such number as he may think 
necessary. 

8. The Superintendant, or, in his abseDoe* the 
skippers of the boats, &c. to be sole judges as to the 
number of passengers, horses, carriages. &C. to bs 
conveyed in the boats. The boatmen in each bosty 
pinnace, and yawl, are to be completely subject tothi 
orders of the skipper ; who alone is to be responsible 
to the Tacksmen of the Ferry and Trustees. Tiie 
skippers are never, excepting on account of indispon- 
tion, or by permission of the Saperintendant, to be 
changed ; and, in these cases, the Superintendant ii 
to appoint the person or persons to act as skippers in 
the mean time. In windy weather, the pinnaces aie 
only to contain ten passengers, the yawls Nos. l.andS. 
six passengers, and the yawl No. 3. is only to contsin 
three passengers ; and in calm weather^ passengen 
with horses or carriages may have a yawl or pinnaee 
to tow a large boat, at the usual freight for such 
yawl or pinnace. 

9. Carts are to be weighed at tlie weighing msrbi"f, 
erected on the North shore, to ascertain their Freight, 
which is to be paid according to their weight, as ex- 
plained in tlie Table of Freights. 
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10. TheSoperintencUuit!stoolMerve,regiikrl7,the 
periods when the boat and pinnace leave each shore« 
•very boiu% agreeably to the fourth Begulation; and the 
boat and pinnace leaving the shore at those regular 
periods are not to be freighted by individuals^ to the 
exclusion of other passengers^ or of horses and car- 
riageSj who shall be accommodated according to the 
priority of time when they may arrive at the Ferry ; 
but the other boats^ &c. may nevertheless be freighted 
by individuals. 

11. Passengers^ horses^ and carriages^ are not to be 
conveyed in the same boats with cattle or carts, with- 
out the consent of the paesengers, or the owners of 
the horses and carriages. 

19. Passengers, &c. whether arriving before cattle 
and carts, or not, are to have right to the alternate 
boat with cattle and carts, although there be both 
cattle and carts at the same time at the Ferry. 

J 3. Boats, pinnaces, and yawls, proceeding from 
the North shore, are to land at Newhalls pier ; in 
preference to South Queensferry pier ; and at South 
Qneensferry pier in preference to Port Edgar pier ; 
unless by landing at either of the last mentioned Piers 
they ihidl avoid tacking ; or be enabled not only to 
land at either of these piers.without tacking, but also 
to return without tacking, which otherwise would not 
be the case. Boats proceeding to the North shore 
may land at either of the piers there. In all cases, 
passengers may, by applying to the Superintendants, 
before getting into the boats or pinnaces, have it fo* 
certained, by their orders, to which of the piers the 
boat or pinnace is to proceed* 

X 
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14. Blazes, or such signals as may hereafter be 
establishecl, for boats, pinnaces, and yawls, to be 
punctually attended to. The blazes or signals are, 
henceforth, to be made by the tacksman or boatmen 
on each side, whenever required by passengers, 
without any expense to them. 

15. A person is to be kept at the signal-house on 
North Ferry pier, constantly on the look-out for 
blazes and signals, day and night. 

16. On Sunday, a boat and a pinnace or yawl will 
be in readiness on each side of the Ferry, or on their 
passage, (weather permitting) and half of the men in 
rotation, viz. two boats' crews, and two pinnaceB* 
crews, and an additional crew, should occasion so 
require, will give strict attention to travellers on 
that day. 

Complaints against the boatmen, or those connected 
with the Ferry, may be left, in the form of letter or 
otherwise, with Mr Mitchell, at the Inn, North 
Queensferry ; with Mr Douglas, Dunfermline ; or at 
the office of Mr Stuart, W. S. North Charlotte Street, 
Edinburgh: and the personal attendance of the 
complainers will not be required, so that the Regula- 
tions may be strictly enforced, with as little trouble to 
the public as possible. The Committee requests 
passengers to give them information, on every occasion 
where breaches of the Regulations may take place ; 
and also to inform the Superintendant at North Ferry 
or Newhalls, at the time they may happen. 

Copies of the Regulations, and Table of Freights, 
are to be found in the passages of the Inns at New- 
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of Maila, Ouaidt, Militarj, Baggage Carta of Tioopa, 
of the OoTemment, having a free pawage. 



Partah of Ddlffety 

Tsa nest parish to the eastward of InTerkeithmg is 
Dalgety. This is of similar extent, and of an irreguhur 
%im^ but somewhat resembling a triangle, having its 
baps on the coasts along which it extends about three 
mDisiy and is about four miles fh>m south and north. 

The only proprietors are the Earl of Moray ; Sir 
AiiBp Durham; and Sir Robert Mowbray; who 
geficnlly reside on their estates. The greater part of 
theae estates is kept in pasture, which is of the richest 
and most feeding quality, having long lain in that 
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state, and the soil being naturally fertile. These pastare 
parks are mostly on the southern parts of the pariih, 
which in this district is of a quality much saperior to 
the northern division. The fertile soil, here, reaches 
between two and three miles from the coast inland, 
and degenerates in proportion as we go north. In 
estimating their comparative value, the southern parti 
may be worth three pounds, and the northern^ firom 
one pound ten shillings to two pounds, generally, 
per acre. 

Donnibrlsile House is the splendid seat of the Earl 
of Moray. It is situate at a small distance firom tbe 
coast, in the midst of a very extensive park. Tbe 
various pleasure grounds are on the largest scale; 
consisting of woods of all ages, shrubberies, gravel 
walks winding in all directions, and other ornaments 
suited to embellish the seat of a nobleman. As the 
situation is of the choicest kind, so the prospects it 
enjoys are most extensive and picturesque ; compre- 
hending every object of a pleasing and interesdog 
nature, whether in landscape or sea-views. These 
pleasure grounds extend aleng the coast about thre«! 
miles, and every spot is turned to the best account in 
respect of ornament, and every advantage is taken of 
natural capability to produce the most pleasing effects 
that the art of landscape-gardening can exhibit. 

This house was in ancient times the residence of the 
abbots of Inch-Colm. James Stuart, prior of St 
Andrews, was created Earl of Moray in 1562. 

At a small distance from this, formerly, stood 
Salgety House, the seat of the Earl of DunfermlinSi 
The church itself is a very ancient building ; there 
being documents to show that a grant of the ground 



Oil which it aUods was made to theabboi o(f St Colm, 
in, tfao 14fch century. 

-The ishmd of Inch-Colm if nearly opposite ti»e 
extremity of the parish, ahout a mile f^om the 
Qn this island, in ancient times called 
Aanonia, there was a monastery erected by Alexan- 
der the Lt about the year 1123. It owed 
its foundation to the following circumstances.— 
AJexander, having some affairs of state which obliged 
him to cross over at the Queensferry, was overtaken 
by a terrible tempest blowing fVom the south-west. 
Taia forced the boatmen to make for the island of 
Amonia, which they fortunately reached after the 
gremest risk and difficulty. Here they found a 
poor hermit, a disciple of St. Columba, who performed 
his religious service in a small cell,, supporting him- 
self by the milk of a cow and the shell-fish he could 
]^ek up by the shore. Nevertheless, out of these 
small means, he entertained the king and his atten- 
dants for three days, during which the.storm continued. 
While at sea, and in the most imminent danger, the 
king had made a vow-«-that, if St Columba would 
bring him safe to that island, he would there found 
a. monastery to his honour, and which would form an 
sayliim aod^relief to navigators. He .was, moreover, 
farther moved to this foundation by having, from his 
childhood^ entertained a particular veneration and 
bopoar for that saint, derived from his paren^ 
BialcoLm 111. and Queen Margaret, who were long 
married without issue, until, imploring the aid of St. 
Golttraba, their request was most graciously granted. 
This monastery was founded for c4nons regular of St 
Augustine, and dedicated to the honour of St Colum- 
ba. King Alexander endowed it with many benefac- 
tions. Walter Rosemaker, abbot ofthia monastery, was 
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one of the emitfanialorf ofPoidaii^ ScMir CbfcdML 
He died in 1449. James Sttiart.of Bcot^ aCMM 
ofthe Lord Ochiltree^ wma nuuk cammonclafeev ofhwh 
Colum, on the sarrender of Hemy^: abbot; of tb» 
nuniestery, in the. year 154X Hit second) ego, BmtPf 
Stuart, was, by the special.fiurour of King Jamoo VL^. 
created a peer, by the title of Locd St Colm^in tbe- 
year 1611. 

This monastery was often pillaged by tho Bnjifch; 
and Fordun records several miracles wroogbt by St 
Golumba to punish them for their sacrilqpe. One in 
particular, was, in the year 1336, when the Bnglisb 
ravaging the coast along the Forth^ one i res s sl bngor 
than the rest, entered this island, and the «raw yfam* 
dered the monastery of all their moFeabloSj ivsrldly 
and ecclesiastical: among other thinge^ esvrieA off, 
was a famous image of the saint, which wae lospt in 
thechurch. When the vessel went to sea^ aH/Oofannhi 
raised such a storm, that it threatened linioiiiliaii 
destruction to all, by driving the ship on die vockeef 
Inchkeith. The sailors, on their near appwaoh Iv 
these rocks, were terribly alarmed, asked pa adan'oCcho 
saint, and promised restitution of their plundsffi^ wWi a 
handsome present into the bargain. On tlli» te ve^ 
sel got safely into- port in that iaUnd» whoM^ as if 
raised from the dead^ they landed with great r^|oieiQgs$ 
they there disembarked the saint and* thsiv other 
plunder, and transported them> with an bandasaie 
oblation of gold and silver, to certain^ inhabitants- ef 
Kinghom; to whom- they likewise s^pfr pajuw f' 
of their labour, with dhrectians, that the whdlndiorid 
be safely delivered to the monks from- wiioin Aey 
were taken. No sooner was this donvdian a frMQiip 
Ue wind iq^rang up, by which thli^ 
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8|^ Abbt hMd befoMT the rett of the fleet ; Bol wit^^ 
ih— ifaig a resolution never more to meddle witb St* 
Cel— ilie Tliere were afterwerde aeveffalother infenr* 
pflri tion a of this celebrated saint, equally maryelloaf, 
boa a specimen is enough. 

A great part of this monastery is still remaining : 
the cloistersj with rooms over them^ enclosing a 
•quale area, are pretty entire ; the prison is a dismal 
hofai though lighted by a small window ; the refec«» 
torjr is up one pair of stairs ; in it, near the window, 
ia a kind of separate closet, up a few steps, commimd^ 
ii^ a View of the monks when at table. This is sup- 
fmai'to have been the abbot's seat, Acyoining to 
the nfectory is a room, which, Horn the site of its chim- 
nef, was probably the kitchen. The octagonal chapter- 
with its stone roof, is also standing ; over it ia a 
of the same shape, in all likelihood the place 
the charters were kept. The inside of the 
iirhole- building seems to have been plastered. Near 
thawateif there has been a range of offices. Near the 
di a |rte»»houseare the remains of a very large semicir* 
colar arch* 

. Then was a small battery of camMi on the island, 
craeted during the late war. 

JFovtlel Ehmse, the seat of Sir Philip Henderson' 
Itariiam; is a superb mansioa in the modem styles • 
wicil elegant pleasure grounds^ The dean abounds 
withr wood to a jg;reat extent, of the loftiest growth^-iof 
gteaX iige,— and of much value. The grass parks, 
especially in the south part of the estate, are of a rich 
soil and pasture, and excellently adapted fbr fattening 
cattle*. 

The Fardel coal-work is not so extensive as the 
Earl of £lgin'8| but yet it is very considerable. The 
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varioot branches of theootl and mIu worka give cq^lof^ 
ment to several hondreds of people. It is aacertainad 
that coal has been wrought here for aboat two -Jna« 
dred luid fifty years. It is^conveyed, Ibr umrif. 
four miles to the harbour of St. Davida» on a rail- 
way, in waggons of three tons each. The salt-works 
are carried on at the harbour. 

On the grounds of Coekamie, the estate of Sir Bobart 
Blowbray, there is a small loch, surronndeJ wkk 
beautifbl scenery^ which is universally admired. 
On the south and west . sides the ground awiriU» 
from the water's edge, into considerable. moant% 
which are closely covered with wood of variolic- kindiL 
There are a few very large trees on the north bank, 
which have formed part of an avenue to the nunier- 
house/ which exhibits a fine specimen of the a^k' of 
architecture peculiar to the mansions of the gcntrj in- 
ancient times. It is now in ruins ; but in- its sjdnify 
there are two modem houses, with pleasure >gioiuids^ 
occupied by Sir Robert and Vice-Admiral Uowbimy* 
The whole scenery, though on a small acale^ ie truly 
enchanting. 

The farm-steadings are generall y well oonalnulied 
and in good condition ; the fences, condsting sf ^ktt 
and hedges, are carefully attended to; hnt.thjjni ire 
complaints of the state of the bye-roada« .iu no| bejog, 
go comfortable as could be wished. The wjiolf .eC 
the parish has been improved, and such portifoneMlve 
under crop, are managed with aa much akiU an4 to as 
great advantage aa the soil and local .circniitaiioss. 
will admit o£ 

In 1755 the population of the parish was nfeed it 
seven hundred and sixty-one; about thirtgr-thrce 
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jmnttgo, it amonnted toei|^t bandred md nisCjr-niiii^ 
Mid in 18S1 to nine hundred and fourteen. The rev. 
ibWkti is present minister; the £erl of Moriiy ij$ 



There are two schools in the parish ; one parochial 
teidier, and another by subscripdmi. Throughout the 
Western JDistrict the colliers, who were formerly worse 
timettud, and (^course more rude in their manners- 
aadl habits than other classes of labourers^ hare for a 
laag time t>een making ccmsiderable progress in 
kaofwledge of various kinds, and are scarcely inferior 
in these respects to their neighbours. They are care^i. 
fill to have their children properly educated, and for 
tUs purpose there is a teacher at each of the great 
works. 

There is an important event connected with this 
parish which must not be omitted. In ihe year 1793 
the new herring fishery commenced in the firith of 
Forth. It is not very creditable to the attention and 
vigilance of the fishermen of Fife, that this vast fund 
of national health was not resorted to at a more early 
period. When theherrings left the shoresnear themouth 
of the fHth, it was supposed they had taken their de« 
pwtore altogether Irom our coasts, and no attempts 
were made to find them in the shallow waters of 
the upper parts. The discovery is said, to have- 
been made, accidentally, by a poor man, named 
Thomas B«*own, who lived on the estate of Donnibris* 
Ue. For many years he had been accustomed to fish, 
with hook and line, for haddocks or podlies akmg 
the shore* During the winter seasons he took many 
herrings in this manner, and is reported to have 
observed such numbers, close to the beach, as to take 
hem up in pails or buckets. For some time he con* 
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oealed his important ditcovery, but his new fishery 
became gradually known to his neighbours; who 
profited by his examplej and soon began to sell in the 
neighbouring country the supplies gleaned fhun the 
sliore. When it was reported that a shoal of herrings 
had been found so fiur up the frith^ the fishermen gayv 
no credit to the tale^ because such a drcunutancchad 
not been known before. At last» some fishermen, of 
Queensferry set their herring net^ and their astonllh? 
ing success roused the torpid spirit of their breChvsn, 
who, from the gradual failure of a11 kinds of fishing 
along the coast, had become timid and apiritksiL 
About twenty years before this fishing commenew^ 
the mainsail of a vessel had accidentally fallen ovef^ 
board in the bay of Inverkeithing ; when it was hauled 
on board, it was found to contain a great number of 
herrings in its folds. The skipper reported this cir* 
cumstance to many fishermen, but could not prevail 
on one of them to make a trial for herrings; so strong 
was their prejudice against their b^g found at a 
distance from their wonted haunts. The success of 
the Queensferry boats excited general attoitian ; and 
ever since, this fishery has been followed with various 
success, not only by the fishermen of Fife, but of a 
great part of the east coast of Scotland, and of the 
frith of Clyde. 



(• 
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Parish of Aherdour. 

Abibbovb, like most of the names of places in this 
diatricty is Gaelic, and signifies the mouth of the wmier. 
It !■ emstward from the parish of Dalgety, and to the 
west of that of Burntisland, and is abont three miles 
flmn ea^t to west, along the coast, and as much from 
south to north. The number of acres it contains are 
above ^Ye thousand. Sir Robert Sibbald says, that 
in the reign of Alexander III. Allan de Mortimer 
gttve the wester part of Aberdour to the monks of 
Incb-Colm, for the privilege of a burial-place in their 
church. There is likewise a tradition, that the corpse 
of one of the family was thrown overboard in a storm, 
irhich gives the name of Mortimer's Deep to the 
channel between the island and the shore. This 
western part of Aberdour, together with the lands and 
barony of fieath, are said to have been acquired from an 
abbot of Inch-Colm, by James, afterwards Sir James 
Stuart, second son of Andrew Lord Evandale, grand- 
father, by his daughter, to the admirable Grichton, 
and by his second son. Lord Doune, to Sir James 
Stnarty who married the daughter of the Regent 
Murray. Lord Doune was commendator of Inch- 
Colm at the Reformation. 

On a level piece of ground, on the top of a hill at no 
great distance from the village of Aberdour, there 
was one of those sepulchral cairns, once so frequently 
to be met with in Scotland. In carrying away the 
stones, there was discovered a stone coffin, in which 
was found the skeleton of a man, the head of a spear 
made of copper, with the copper nails by which it had 
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been fixed to the shafts and a piece of dear subatince, 
like amber, supposed to have been an amulet The 
cairn was of a conical shape, the coffin being ezacdy 
in the centre of the base, from which to the drcnm- 
ferenoe it measured twenty paces. There were found 
in the same cairn several earthen vessels, containiDg 
human bones. These vessels were flat, narrower at 
the bottom than the top, and without any covering, 
in the same field, in another place, waa fimindan 
immense quantity of human bones. 

The village of Aberdour is about a quarter of a mile 
from the sea, and is quite surrounded by rising 
grounds, except on the south. Betwixt it and the 
sea there are rich corn-fields, well sheltered. The 
population chiefly consists of weavers, sailors, and 
labourers. There is an excellent school-house in die 
village, built within these few years ; the teacher has 
a considerable number of boarders, for whose benefit 
the place is well adapted, from the beauty of the 
surrounding scenery, and the healthiness of the 
situation. 

There has been a small manufacture of spades, ftc 
established near the village, for upwards of thirty-six 
years. A considerable quantity of kelp is aminally 
made on this rocky coast and the shores of Inch-Colm. 

The venerable old castle of Aberdour, rising amidst 
stately trees, stands on the east of the rivulet; which, 
taking a winding course below it, soon falls into the 
frith. The situation has been well chosen, for it 
commands the most magnificent and beautiful pros- 
pects, to the vest, the south, and the east. The shore 
is generally covered with wood to the water's edge. 
The trees have been planted with a proper regard to 
variety of shade, and the jutting rocks which appear in 
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dilliBrent place?, fendef the whde eztreaiely pictiw 
laqne. The woodM are intersected with walks formed 
on the face of the hill, fttmi which the views are rich 
and yaried. On the west there is a beautiful white 
Moijr bay, sarrounded with trees. Here the grounds 
liie gBDtly, and, stretching southward, they terminate 
in a perpendicular rock, washed by the sea. By this 
i9ck, and by headlands on the soutli-west, the small 
haiboar of Aberdour is well sheltered fVom all winds. 
To the north-west of this harbour, the ground again 
swells into a little hill, covered with trees, above the 
tops of which an obelisk appears, which forms a fine 
fieatHre in the scenery. On the right is seen the island 
of Inch-Colm, with the ruins of its monastery ; on the 
left appears the town ot Burntisland, which seems to 
be eeated on the sea ; while the islands of Cramond 
and Cochkeith increase the variety of objects. The 
Lnjh^n coast is just distant enough to be seen with 
advantage ; and the city of Edinburgh rises into view, 
the distant Pentland hills terminating the prospect. 

At a small distance to the north is Hillside, the 
residence of James Stuart, of Duneam, esquire. 
As die house is situate on a rising ground, having a 
soathem Aspect, it overlooks the woods of Aberdour, 
and cjnunands such varied and extensive prospects, 
that the situation has been long and justly celebrated. 
The embellishments around ure in the best taste, and 
it exhibits, altogether, a fine miniature model of an 
elegant villa. 

The parish abounds, as does the whole district, 
with coal, iron-stone, lime, and freestone. The coal 
has not been wrought for many" years, bec^se the 
Fordel works, in the neighbourhood, furnish an ample 
and cheap supply. A considerable quantity of lime- 
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Stone is quarried^ the quality of which is leduoed 
excellent, and it is shipped at Aberdour harfanp^ 
for the Carron foundry and other places^ 

On the northern limit of the parish is the cstite sf 
Cuttlehill, of which Robert Wemyssj esq. is the pio* 
prietor. The soil here« as was formerly remarked- sf 
all the northern parts of the parishes, is mach inferiv 
to the southern parts along the coast : but every thiiig 
that can be done to assist nature, by means of drsining, 
of affording shelter by plantations, and by the plenti- 
ful application of the richest manures, has been at- 
tempted, and not unsuccessfully. 

This estate abounds with coal of an excellent qosli- 
ty, which is wrought in two places. A great part of 
the village of Crossgates is under feu from Cattlehill ; 
another part of it is feued from James Stenhouse ef 
North Fod, esq. 

With regard to agriculture, this parish stands in the 
same situation as that of Dalgety. The distance be- 
tween them is so small, that the same obsenrations will 
apply to both. The soils in both parishes are con- 
genial ; the southern part being very fertile for two or 
three miles inland, and the northern rising gniimds 
being very sterile, and incapable of producing crops 
of com but at a greater expence than the prodace on 
repay. Even on the northern parts, skill and indns* 
try have done their utmost to redeem them firom Ae 
state of nature ; but still it has been foundj dist a 
large track of theiinland parts of the country is, natand- 
ly, so barren as to be unfit for cropping, and nmst 
be confined to grazing only. This observatioii docs 
not appl^ to this parish exclusively^ but to ewf 
p^rish^^bn/Ttlie southern coast. The stripe of ftitils 
soil varies in "breadth, in different places^ from 
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west, but the difference consists only of a mile or two; 
proceed a little more to the north and you will find 
yourself in a desert, cold, bleak, and barren. 

The amonnt of the population of this parish was in 
1755, eleven hundred and ninety-eight— in the year 
1790, twelve hundred and eighty — ^in 1801, twelve 
bundred and sixty — and in 1821, fifteen hundred. 

"^he Earl of Morton is patron of the parish, and the 
rev. Dr. Bryce present minister. 






Parish of Beath. 

Tais parish is inland, lying to the north from that 
of Aberdour. Its extent from south to north is about 
three miles. and a-half ; and from east to west two 
miles and a-half. Kelty bridge is the northern limit; 
the southern in the neighbourhood of Crosi^tet^ 
where four parishes meet 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
church of Beath was erected into a pariah church ; 
being, before that period, only a chapel-of-ease, be- 
longing to the parish of Aberdour. In ancient timefl, 
the whole barony of Beath, the western part of 
Aberdour, and the church of Dalgety, belonged to the 
monastery of Inch-Colm. After Beath had become a 
parish, there was added to it from that of Dunfermline, 
which was too large, the estates of Lassodie, JliJuckle 
Beath, Dalbeath, Hill of Beath, Thornton, and other 

properties on the east. 

Y2 
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The principal pippri^n fw.tbe .Earl -xj/F' Momjf f 
the Lord Chief QommiwioiijBr AclfHn^.Mrs 'Delbnir af f 
Lassodie, Mr Mudie of Cpckley^ Mr , ThooiMi .of 
Stevenson's Beath, rey. Mr Wilson of Hill-of-Beatb, 
Mr Walker of Muckle Beatfa, and Colonel DalglM 
of Dalbeath. There are thirteen heritors in thii 
parish ; the Earl of Moray is patron, and the kt. 
James Ferguson^ minister. • 

The state of its agriculture is farther advanced than 
could have been expected from its soil and northern 
situation. The general soil consists of a light loam, 
with a mixture of day ; in some spots very produo 
tive ; but^ from the parish being generally flat there 
are a number of marshy parts^ which it would be very 
difficult to drain, and render them arable. Neverthe- 
less, with some exceptions, the wfaolte of the pariah 
has, at different periods, been under the plough. 

It is about forty years since the rotation tjMaai of 
cropping began in this parish. Pmeviona tu that 
period, there was little of what deserves thi> name qf 
agriculture, {u the inland parts of the WestoililMitrict. 
The main object of the proprietor of farmer W9M the 
rearing of cattle; and if he conld raise as UQth Com 
as sufficed for his own establisbmeot, his ■ ^ r fc d lt nral 
ambition was si^tisfied, and he went no Ihrtker'j- but 
the last war advanced the pric^ of. com se-mveh^ Aat 
the farmer of even very inferior soils wa8t6ttpttd.to 
extend Ins arable fields, that he might be' eftaUed Id 
bring his share of victual into the niarkeC Thk *iraa 
forcing nature, no doubt, andat a great ^ezpcMv too ; 
for these inferior soils had to be drainedj enclosed^ and 
manured, at no little cost, and^ after ally the produce 
was but scanty > but the eztraordinaiy etdgOMCfs oTtfae 
times demanded this produce, and repaid the Cktraorw 



di4ai7 efforti. Bat .the ca«e is now •liered ; com 
jiiAUea to it9 ordioary avehige of rtlut, and thoie 
fiddly fiwmtrlj occupied, in croppiqg* moit revert to 
^ old eyttem of gr/uting. Indeed, nature seema to 
have dettined a great part of the inland parts for thif 
porpose alone ffor, when the price of com is low, the 
oipenee of raising precarious crops cannot be repaid, 
in such soil and dimate. 

At present there is about one fourth of the parish 
under the plough ; and the general crop raised is 
oats ; but.in several spots there are small quantities 
of wheat, peas^ and beans, and barley, with some 
turnips Lime is the principal manure that is used, 
which is procured from Roscobie lime-works. 

. Thfi pasture lands are partly, natural grass, and 
pfutljf sown grasses ; the former being the larger pro- 
pqrtiqii. , ,The enclosures by stone dykes, and hedges, 
ar%'jQ^er in a neglected state in general. 

} (Vfae .size of the £Eurms are from one hundred to one 
hurtfand and fifty acres ; the leases being generally 
ftr/nipiBteeri years. The farm houses and offices an 
is "sgpDd:. condition, particularly in that part of the 
pm^bdonging to the Earl of Moray. The average 
vaiwttofthe whole parish- may be estimated at one 
poonit the acre, though there are many portions of it 
worth f r om one pound tea to one pound fifteen. 

The> I roads are in general good, and carefully 
atteftA^ to. 

.The village of Kelty is in the northern pi^rt of the 
pa^ist^ .and contains about t^wo hundred souls ; the 
iidiabitants are chiefly colliers and labourers, who hold 
thehr feus from the Cockley estate. On the same 
property, and at a small distance fVom the former 

Y3 
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village^ there is another^ named Oahrvood, which has 
been lately established, the population of whidt 
already amounts to above a hundred souls. 

With regard to the minerals of the parish, the 
Kelty coal- work has been wrought for a long period ; 
it employs about fi(^y people, men, women, and 
children. Besides this, there is a small colliery at 
Lassodie mill, belonging to Mr Mudie of Cockley ; 
and another at Whiterashes, on the property of Mr 
Thomson of Stevenson's Beath. All the three are on 
the same seam, the quality of which is good. 

From Loch'Fittie, which separates this parish from 
that of Dunfermline, a rivulet issues which drives th«! 
machinery of two mills. 

In 1755 the population amounted to ten hundred 
and ninety-nine, and, what is very remarkable, in 
1790, it had dwindled down to four hundred and fifty. 
This can only be accounted for, from a number of 
small farms being conjoined under one tenant and, of 
course, the cottars and servants were reduced in 
number : besides, a considerable part of the parish 
was laid down in sown grass for feeding cattle, and 
fewer hands were necessary for agricultural purposes. 

In 1801 there were six hundred and thiiteen tools, 
and at present.the population is considerably increased.* 

■*- — i--r - - r ■ -^'^— ■ — — 

* In this parish there are a number of Beatht, The void 
Beath does not sigoify, as it has been supposed to be, » («>«& wood. 
Every etjrmologist knows, that the word 6eafA, sigoifieSi mersly an 
dbodcy the same as ham^ in England, and a great uiaoy o^l^r 
words, meaning a settlement or resting plaor, in fiid^ a AoMc in 
modem English. This word Uaih is very ancient, ft «w ued 
in the days of the patriarch Israel, as may be seen from tlMB book of 
Genesis, chapter xxriiL verse 19tb. '^ and he called the name of 
that place Beth^*' that is, the houw of God. The noti pcnada 
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Having now taken a slight survey of the eastern 
parishev, included in this district of the county, we 
proceed to those which lie to the westward of 
Dunfermline 



Parish of Torrybum. 

This parish lies next to that of Dunfermline on the 
west. Torry signifies^ in Gaelic, the eminence qf the 
king ; the hum is a small rivulet which runs along the 
south-east part of the village^ and divides the two 
baronies of Torry and Crombie. Crombie was 
formerly a distinct parish from that of Torry, but 
they have been united for upwards of two centuries. 
The ruins of the church are yet to be seen in the 
eastern part of the parish, close by the coast ; and the 
church-yard is still used as a burial-place. 

About forty years ago, the harbour of Torrybum 
was a considerable port for maritime business ; about 
one thousand tons of shipping belonged to it, the 
navigation of which employed about seventy seamen. 
The Dunfermline linen trade, at that period, were 
wont to convey their goods from this port to that of 
Borrowstonness, to be shipped for London. For this 
purpose they had a large passage-boat, built at their 
own e zpence. 



•n the oriental languages. In India, it is found under the tenn of 
otei, such as Hyder-abad. u^th$ abode of Hyder AIL f^rom the 
same eastern root come our words, Ixtothj bathiif M, aU lignifyiog 
aplaceof sbode. 
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,, .Th« epal trade yras aUq c^rrjed on to a cooiidfn- 
i>]e extent on the landa of Crombie and Tony.; h^ \ 
for many years the -seams have/ not been wxon^^ 
excepting one at the northern part of .the .pi^^i^ 
on the estate of wester Tnzievar^ belonging to the 
heirs of the late James Harrowar, esq. the produce 
of which is a kind of splint coal. 

The village is of considerable size, containing a 
population of about six hundred ; in 'torry, a little to 
the westward, there are nearly five hundred. A 
number of the inhabitants are employed in the 
weaving of cotton webs from Glasgow ; and 4>f table- 
linen for the Dunfermline manufacturers. - 

In the church-yard there was a grave-stone which, 
before it was defaced, contained a pretty tokrable 
specimen of sea wit. The following was the entire 
epitaph :— 

At Anchor now, in Deaths 4a^' Road^ 

Ride^ honest Csptain Hill, 
Who ser/'d hU king, & iear*d his God, 

With npdg^t heart & wilL . 

In sodal life nnoeze and juit. 

To vice of no kind giTen^ 
So that, bis better part, we trust,^ 

Hath made the Part of Heaven. 



.i 



The village of Crombie, on the south-eaat Qf..tb.e 
parish, was, in former times, a more busy haven than 
it is at present The harbour and pier were formed 
by Colville of Crombie, the lord of the manor, for the 
exportation of coal and other merchandiie. The 
village was then pretty populous; but, it ba& fallen 
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into decay. There are yet, however, two or three 
iloops belonging to this port, and a passage-boat, 
irhich sails every day to Borrowstownnessj^ for con-» 
reying passengers and goods. In the sum&ier season, 
&ere is some resort for sea-bathing ; the beach being 
veil adapted for this purpose. 

The principal proprietors in the parish are Andrew 
^Iville of Ochiltree, Sir John Drummond £rskine, 
fL M. Wellwood of Pitliver, esq., the heirs of the late 
fames Harrowar of Inzievar, esq. Sir Robert Preston, 
ind Colcmel Farquharson of Oakley, (lately Annfield.) 

The soil of the parish, excepting in the extreme 
northern parts, is of a rich quality, and capable of 
producing every kind of crops. The estate of Crombie, 
ilong the coast, is of the most fertile soil, there Jbeing 
part of it let so high as five pounds per acre. On 
this farm the heaviest crops of wheat, and peas, and 
beans are produced. The mansion house of Craig- 
flower, is a fine building in the modern style, and 
being immediately on the coast, has the advantages of 
salubrious sea-air and great variety of prospect.' The 
Torry estate is also in general very productive, and 
those parts of it in tillage yield v'efy abundant crops. 
The greater part, however, is laid out in grass parks, 
the pasture of which is reckoned peculiarly adapted 
for bringing cattle into a condition fit for the shambles. 
On this estate there is a very large quantity of 
wood, of all ages, which greatly adorhit. "fhe mansion 
house is magnificent in point of architecture, and 
possesses an uncommonly valuable cioUection of old 
paintings, of various continental schools. 

North-west of Torry is Oakley, (lately Annfield) 
the estate of Colonel Farquharson. Although it lies 
higher and more to the north than the lands on the 
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coast, yet the soil is in general good^ and capable of 

producing any species of crop. There are many 
plantations on this estate^ but they are generally of a 

young growth. 

On the estate of Inzievar the quality of the soil 
varies, being composed partly of productive clay, of 
light loam, and of a sharp gravelly soil. 

Beyond this to the north, the quality of the land 
greatly degenerates ; and although it has been, and yet 
is in a state of tillage, the scanty crops it produces 
should indicate to the farmer that it is far more 
adapted for the rearing of cattle than of coi n. 

On the coast, and to a certain distance inland, the 
land may fairly be valued as worth three pounds per 
acre ; but on the northern parts, one pound ten would 
be a just valuation ; while on the extreme north of 
the parish, from fifteen shillings to one pound is as 
much as any tenant can afibrd to pay. 

The whole of the parish has been, more or less 
redeemed from the natural state, by culture; it is 
enclosed, even to its northern extremity, by dykes, 
hedges, and ditches; and, upon the whole, every estate, 
and every field on those estates, is cultivated in a 
manner suited to its soil and localities, and no blame 
can be attached to the farmer, either for want of skill, 
or of industry* 

In the year 17^5, the population of the parish 
amounted to sixteen hundred and thirty-five. In 
] 791 there were sixteen hundred ; in 1801 the number 
was fourteen hundred and three ; and in 1821 there 
were fourteen hundred and fifty souls. So that, in the 
space of sixty-six years, the population of this parish 
has decreased nearly two hundred. How is this to 
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accounted for ? We subjoin an extract from the 
Istical account of this pariah^ written in the year 
9, by tb£^ rev. D^vid Balfour. — 



Years* Marriageg. Biril , Burials. 

1772 
1775 

1780 
17^5 
1790 
1791 
inual average, nearly 13 70 45 

this table Mr Balfour has the following observa- 
18. — " From this comparative statement^ it appears, 
the births, that the population of the parish has 
n upon the decrease during the last ten years, (i. e. 
n 1781 to 1791.) which is actually the case. In 
first period, tlie coal on the estate of Crombie was 
lught to a pretty considerable extent ; but when it 
an to fail, numbers of the workmen went to col- 
ies in the neighbourhood ; and, at present, very few 
lilies of them remain in the parish. With regard 
he deaths, (the mediums of which, in both periods, 
nearly equal, and which in the last, ought to have 
finished in proportion,) it must be observed, that 
se people who have left the parish, still continue to 
y their dead here; whose interments, without 
inction, are inserted in tha register, along with 
>8e of actual parishioners." 
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But firom 1791 to 1801, there was a rapid decrease 
of nearly two hundred. This can only be accounted 
for by the different state of agriculture^ occasioned bj 
the exigencies of a period of war, when persons of 
capital, induced to embark in agricultural speculatioiis 
by the extraordinary prices of farm produce, became 
zealous cultivators of the soil, and thus raising the 
value of land, bevond the means of the old-&sbioDed 
tenants, who wanted both ukill and capital, both they 
and their numerous cottagers were deprived of their 
small farms and pendicles, and thus there was a strong 
check given to population. 

The patronage of ths church is in the famUy of the 
late Dr John Erskineof Carnock. The rev. Thomas 
Millar is present minister. Besides the parochial 
school there is a subscription school in the village, in 
which are taught the languages, and the usual 
branches of education. 
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Parish of Camoch. 

Cabnock 18 an inland parish to the westward of IKm^ 
UmAme, from which town the principal village is 
aboat three miles distant 

Chalmers says^ that ''in the year eighty-three^ of the 
Christian era, Agricola the Roman general, in 
endeavouring to conquer the northern parts of Scot- 
land, passed the Forth, and encamped his army in 
the |now parish of Camock.* The vestiges of two 
camps are to be seen there at this day, and the names 
of the farms have been derived from them ; viz. the 
Easter and Wester Camps, as well as Camiel. The 
writer of the statistical account of the parish of 
Camock, was mistaken when he said, that ''the 
words Cair or Cairn, and Knock, (of which Camock 
is supposed to be a compound,) signify a village, or 
loUection of houses adjoining to a 'small hill," The 
true etjnmology of Camock, is Caer, signifying a 
camp or fort; and Knock, a hill on which that camp 
was placed. When the hamlet began to.be established, 
it, of course, retained the name of the most prominent 
object in its neighbourhood, which was the camp hill, 
in Gaelic, Caer-knock. 

A Roman camp is easily distinguished from those 
of the native Caledonians or British. The former 
always partakes of the square figure, whether a paral- 
lelogram or a perfect square; whereas, the British 
strengths were uniformly of a circular or oval shape, 
without any display of military science in the external 
defences. The remains of both are always to be 
found on eminences. 

* Caledonia, toL L page 110. 
Z 
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Chalmers further adds, " Those camps are not six 
miles from the shore of the Forth ; they stand on a 
pleasant bank, which gives them an extensive view 
of the frith and the intervenient country. It b ap- 
parent, then, that Agricola could, from this eminence, 
at once see and communicate with his fleet* Upon 
Car-neil hill, near Carnock, the Horestii appear to 
have had a strength, as we might learn from the 
prefix of the name ; the Ccier of the British signifying 
a fort. The Romans probably took this strength by 
assault ; as, in 177'^> upon opening some tumuli upon 
Cameil hill, seireral urns were found, containing 
many Roman coins. From Carnock northward, a 
mile and a-half, the Horestii had another strength, 
on Craigluscar hill, which the minister of Carnock 
supposed to have been a camp of the Romans. The 
minister of Dunfermline more truly calls this a 
Pictish camp.'* 

The village of Caime3f-hill is on the south side of 
the parish, on the great road leading from Dunferm- 
line to Stirling. It forms part of the estate of 
Pitdennus, the property of Sir Charles Halkett of 
Pitfirrane, bart. The inhabitants are chiefly small 
feuars, and weavers for the Dunfermline linen trade. 
The hamlets of Gowk-hall and New-Luscar are on 
the road leading to Saline, and at a small distance 
from the village of Carnock. Contiguous to these 
hamlets there is a romantic glen, called Luscar-dean, 
filled with wood of different kinds, amongst whichj ia 
a venerable beech, called the queen qfthe dean, I(b 
age is uncertain, but in the boyhood of the oldest 
inhabitants around, it had the same aspect it 
bears at this day. 
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. The principal proprietors in the parish are the 
[kmily of the late Dr Erskine, minister in Edinburgh; 
Sir Charles Halkett of Pitfirrane, Mr Mill of Blair, 
lir Hogg of New-Liston, Mr RoUand of Gask, 
Dolonei Farquharson of Oakley, and Mr Allan of 
Damps. On the estate of Luscar, the property of 
ekdam Holland of Gask, esq. there is a very elegant 
3UUision, lately built, which, with the pleasure grounds 
uround it, greatly embellishes this part of the parish. 

The whole of the parish is arable and inclosed. 
The southern division contains the most fertile soil ; 
but even in the other parts, it is not very much 
Inferior. The soil consists partly of black loam, and 
partly of a rich clay. In some places there is a 
mixture of gravel near the surface. The crops raised 
are wheat, oats, barley, pease, turnips, potatoes, 
and hay ; the average of produce is about seven bolls 
an acre, to which portion of land .fifty bolls of lime 
are usually given. 

The plantations in this parish are of great extent, 
chiefly consisting^f belts and clumps of firs mixed with 
some hard wood; but in Pitfirrane dean, the wood is 
mostly of a valuable kind, and of great extent. On 
the estate of Blair there are plantations, which, not 
only render it beautiful in the meantime, but will 
bfing an adequate profit when the woods have 
arrived at a proper growth. 

In former times there was a great field of coals 
wrought in this parish, which were shipped at Torry- 
bum pier. ^ At this time, there is only one coal-work 
in the parish, that of Blair, the quality of which is 
reckoned good. 

This parish has been long in estimation for its free« 
stone quarries. On the Camock estate there are three 
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different kiiidB, all excellent for difimnt purpoaes. 
The first is of a black coloar, with a fine greek, 
capable of receiving a polish equal to marble. It hat 
been found that this stone will stand fire» and the 
longer it is exposed to it it beoonxes the hardjer, and 
assumes a blacker colour. It is much med, along 
with marble^ for sepulchral monuments* The second 
species is a white stone of an equally fine texture, 
which although soil when dug from the quarry, yet 
afterwards becomes much harder, and resists any 
weather. There is a third kind excellently calculated 
for building, of a brownish colour, the quality of 
which, being of a denser nature than the white, renders 
it more suitable for architectural purposes ; all these 
stones can be quarried to any given aise, without 
any flaws in the texture. 

The church of Carnock appears, by an io acr lpti OD 
still l^ble, to have been built in 1602, by 8b George 
Bruce of Carnock, one of the lords of snssion, and 
ancestor of the present £arl of Elgin. The church 
bell bears the date of 1638, and the pulpit tbat oCld7i 
with the motto of ** Sermonem viia prmteMiet," 
(i. e. Holding forth the word of life)« 

This parish has the honour <^ having poaacaacdtwo 
very eminent men, via. Mr John firakine of Gamock, 
professor of municipal law in the univeffstj of 
Edinburgh, and author o£ the larger and lesstr 
Itulitutes qf (he Law qf Scotland. His l^^l character 
is so well known and respected that it would be im« 
pertinent to add any further remarks. He resided 
at Newbigging, during the summer seann, tar up- 
wards of thirty years; but at last removed to CardiOBS, 
in Monteith, where he died in the year 1707> havingi 
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some jrear^ before that, purchased a considerable 
property there* 

The Mcond waa the rev John Row, whote £ither 
was mmiatflr of this parish, and author of a Ihstork 
ifike £iMe rf tke Kirk of Scotland. The younger 
Bow became principal of King's College in 
Aberdeen^ and was a man of great learning* 

The tnk*^raig of Carnock, adjoining to the Dam- 
dyke, deserves to be mentioned as a natural curiosity. 
From this rock distils a liquid^ resembling ink, which 
dipops almost continually. Dr Black, professor of 
dmnistry in the College of Edinburgh, analysed this 
Hqoid, and found it to contain a mixture of coal, 
ffinty earth, and clay. 

The population of this parish in 1 755, consisted of 
fi\e hundred and eighty-three; — in 1781, of nine 
taandred and twelve ; being an increase, in twenty- 
sSk years, of three hundred ^nd twenty-nine; — in \^\^\ 
tim« were nine hundred and seventy ; increase^ in 
ten-' years, fifty-eight : total increase in thirty-seven 
yMts, three hundred and eighty-seven. In 1801 the 
sttMMitit was only eight hundred and sixty. 

The patronage of the parish is in the fkmily of the 
late I>r. Erskine of Carnock« and the rev. Mr Gilston 
is minister. 



Parish of Saline. 

Tmis parish lies northward of that of Camock. 

It is about seven miles long from east to west ; and 

six broad at the centre, becoming gradually narrower 

at the extremities. The east part is mountainous, 

Z3 
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forming part of the ridge of Saline 1Mb ; the wettem 
division is generally level. According to the statisti- 
cal account of this parish^ by the rey. William Forfiur, 
the origin of the name is this^ — " Saline is a contrac- 
tion for Salvin, or Salbin, bikean, or bean, being 
pronounced vin, or bin, signifies, in Gkelic, a moun- 
tain; and it being natural for the Scotch to speak 
ore aperto, scl is easily converted into sal ; it is also 
habitual with them to suppress the letter v, whidi may 
account for the formation of the name 8aline> as- 
presently used. Sal or Sel is either Oaelic, signifying 
great, or Saxon^ signifying great or good. Hence 
Salin, or Salpin, will denote a great hill ; and as 
Saline-hill is of considerable height^ the parish and 
the village which lies at the foot of it, may have 
derived their names from this circumstance ; the per. 
pendicular height of the hill, from the village where 
it begins to rise, being more than a quarter of a mile. 

The principal proprietors of the parish are Sir 
Robert Preston of Valleyfield, hart, proprietor of 
Craig-hoose, and superior of the village; Colonel 
Ayton of Inch-dairney, Mr Erskine of Nether 
Kinneddar, Mr Oliphant of Upper Kinneddar^ SheriflT 
Substitute Colville of Hillside, Mr Bardner of West 
Saline, Dr. Meiklejohn of Saline Shaw, Mr Telfer of 
Balgonnar, Mr Dalgleish of Tinnygask, Mr Holland 
of Burnside, Colonel Dalgleish of Sandy-dab» the 
British Linen Company of Bandrum> Mr Forves of 
North Lethans, and Mr Robertson of Kevill^ jnoprie- 
tor of Cultmill. 

The village of Saline is cleanly and pictaresqne, 
and possesses very much the air and characteristict of an 
English village. The houses are generally cottages-, neat- 
ly built and white- washed; te each of which is attached 
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a soirH kitchen garden, and a flower plot, in the nioit 
fitvcNirable sitnation, so as to give a pleasing efiEecC 
Beside*, the houses are not placed in regular rows, 
but iqppear, in general, separated from one another, 
each holding an independant place ; and although 
they may look to any tkvourite point at the caprice of 
the owner, yet they are all connected by small paths, 
. so as to make a whole of so many disjoined parts. A 
rirulet runs through it, dividing it into a sort of two 
Tillages ; and, of late, there is a third begun on the 
western road to Dollar, which biiis fair to excel its 
.elder brethren in elegance and accommodation. The 
scenery around is extremely pleasing, being composed 
of green mountains and verdant tields i;i the vicinity ; 
and, to the north, the Ochill hills give a graceful finish 
to^the landscape. 

Of late years, there has been a new church built 
here, the architecture of which is of the mixed gothic 
ityle; and, as it is seen from all directions, adds to the 
picturesque effect of the whole village. 

About fifty years ago this parish, being inland, and 
in an elevated situation, was almost entirely in the 
natural state, along with others in the Western 
District. But now the art of agriculture prevails here 
.aa well as along the sea-coast. Good roads have been 
ooostructed, without which, all attempts at rural im- 
provement must prove utterly abortive, or rather 
could never be begun. Next to this was draining 
the lands, which has been practised with much suc- 
cess. They are then in a state fit for a species of 
tillage, and are redeemed from the state of nature. 
The next process is enclosing the fields, and making 
plantations to shelter them, whether iu an arable or 
pasture state, from the inclemencies of the weather, in 
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tituAtioDs not favoured by nature. These itnpn»vementf 
have made, and are yearly making much progregs^ 
•o at in some measure to overcome the disadvant^get 
of the muirland soil and situation. 

As has been mentioned before, there is no want of 
agricultural skill, even in the most muirland parichea: 
but the tenants must adapt their skill to their local 
liituation ; and the great art is to try, by experience, 
whether their situation and the exigences of the times, 
will make the best returns in the arable or grasing 
system. 

The general soil in this parish is a mixtare of clay 
and loam. In some places the clay is of a fertile 
nature, and capable of rearing a very abundant crop 
of wheat, or pease, and beans. In the lighter parts, 
the returns of oats and barley will repay the fiurmer, 
if the rotation system is properly managed. 

Although the eastern part of the parish is mostly 
hilly, yet there are many parts of it capable of bearing 
abundant crops of oats and barley, turnips and pota- 
toes ; not only to simply their own neighboarhood, 
but even to have a considefable quantity for the 
lowland consumption: so much so, that in a bad 
season, the price of oat-meal in Dunfermline is very 
much afiected by the state o£ the muirland crop.< — 
But in this part of the parish, the rearing of young 
cattle is the main care of the fermer. 

In the western division much is doing, in enclosing, 
planting trees, and manuring by lime, which is here 
plentiful. In short, every thing has been done which 
skill, capiul, and industry could effect to bring the 
inland grounds into some degree of comparison with 
those upon the coast. 
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The late Mr BUck made many improvements on 
the estate of Bandrum. and especially in plantations of 
wood in the most eligible spots. When these have 
attained a proper age, this paH of the parish will pos- 
sess much that is beautiful in rural scenery.— -From 
some of the heights of Bandrum, and especially from 
Saline hill, the prospects in every direction are truly 
magnificent. 

The parish cannot boast of matiy antiquities, but 
ihtt^ is on the summit of Saline hill, the remains of a 
Blilibh camp, and farther down there was another, 
both of a circular shape, which distinguishes the 
streni^B of the natives from that of the Romans, 
which were always of a square form. 

The minerals of this parish are the same as In those 
of the other parts of the district Coal, ironstone, and 
lime, are every where to be found in the utmost abun- 
dance and of the best quality. 

With regard to the population of this parish, in the 
year 1755, the number amounted to 1285. In 1795 to 
950, and in 1801 to 945. * 

The crown is patron of the church, and the rev« 
William Forfar is present minister. 
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Citr0tT0l0S5 at tftt iPtatiift IBkinfpi. 
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reigned from 



jMalcolm Ceanmore reigned from 

Donald ' ■ ' 

Dancan ■ ■' 

Donald 
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David I. 
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The Devon. 

AitTHOUOH the scenery on the river Devon is not in 
the oounty of Fife, yet-— as it is immediately contiguous 
to tbe parish of Saline, and as it possesses extraordi- 
nary^ natural attractions— it has been thought that it 
will be firenerally acceptable to annex some account of' 
it, and of the village of Dollar, which has been 
wonderfully changed within these few years. 

Tht Devon takes it* rise in the northern part of the 
paridi of Alva, and running eastward through Glen- 
de¥DD, it arrives at the Crook, where it turns, and 
takes a south- west direction; passing through the 
parities of Fossaway, Muchart, Dollar, Tillicoultry, 
and Alva, and runs into the Forth at Cambus, 
nearly opposite to its source, and only about six miles 
distant from it. 

There is nothing very striking in the course of the 

Devon until it arrives about a mile below the churcU 

of Fossaway, where it exhibits scenes and phenomeni^ 

whidi astonish every stranger. The first of these 

Aa 
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has obtained the appellation of the DevWs MB; 
because, according to the country phraae^ H gocf 
Sunday and Saturday, without any diatinctioiu Hie 
noise it makes is supposed to be occasioned by tlw 
water falling pver a small cascade into a deep cmAtj 
in the rock below, and very much reiemblet thatcf a 
great quantity of water falling on a mill-wheel» and 
driving it round with great force. The water being 
continually tossed round with great violence, and 
constantly beating on the sides of the rock, causes a 
clacking noise, similar to that of a mill at work, whidi 
is very distinctly heard when the water has fbroe 
enough, by its quantity, to beat on the rock with 
violence, and when it is not so high as entirely to 
cover the cavity. 

About three hundred and fifty yards below this is 
the Rumbling Bridge, which has derived its name from 
the hollow sound which the river makes, in descend* 
ing from one cascade to another, over rugged preci- 
pices, through rifted rocks and cavities, which its 
violence has formed, until it reaches its lowest channel 
The rocks forming the margins of the river are, at 
this spot, very much contracted ; over which there was 
originally a wooden bridge, which was succeeded by 
one of stone, built in the year 1713, by a mason of the 
name of William Gray, a native of Saline parish. It it 
thrown over a narrow chasm that appears t>» have 
been worn through the rock, to the depth of eighty- 
six feet The span of the arch was twenty-two f«fet, 
and its breadth eleven, without any parapet defences. 
It required some fortitude to walk across this bridge 
even in the day time ; yet it was used, for upwards of 
a hundred years, by persons both on foot and horse- 
back, by night and by day. In the year 1816 a 
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tubBtantial tAodem bridge was built over the old arch, 
wUdi sdll remains, the height of which from the 
water is one hundred and twenty feet. In looking over 
Ae bridge, when die|fiew of the water i^otexdudedby 
tbe Miage of the trees, the scene presented is wildly nv 
BMtttic^ and impresses the spectator with a degree of 
awe^ and eren of terror. In some places the river is 
iearedy visible, unless when in flood, it having a oon- 
eealed course below the rock, through which it has 
worn a passage. In others the water is beheld 
gushing over the rocks, and boiling and foaming along 
in the utmost tumult. The high projecting precipices 
oo each side of the river are covered with wood, in all 
the cq[iricious variety of form and of ramification, con« 
sisting of hazel, birch, mountain-ash, and willow; 
ftom among which^ mid-way along the craggy steeps, 
issue a variety <^ birds, that seem to delight in their 
aoUtade, and are occasionally seen flitting from tree 
lotrae^ without departing from their wonted abodes. 

•It is only very lately that a young man, in a state of 
JaCmiCBtion, threw himself over the bridge, in the 
afght of others with whom he had been carousing. 
The very conception of such a leap makes every one 
shadder who has seen the place i It was with much 
difficult that his body was recovered from the abyss 
into which he felL By means of drags it was dis- 
eovered ; the head being fixed in the cleft of a rock 
at the bottom of a very deep pool, and the feet 
upperoiost. 

A few years ago a young English gentleman, too 

faitent on viewing the mysteries of the river, near the 

Devil's Mill, fell headlong over the precipice into the 

water. Fortunately it was a pool, and, he being an 

excellent swimmer, scrambled to the rock on the 

Aa2 
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margin^ and fairly escaped with qtily * ducking 
fright, and the load of his hat, although hia ftU i 
upwards of fifty feet high ! 

The high road from Duiiferniline to Crieff i 
.passes the Rumbling Bridge ; the disMuioe firom D 
fermline being twelve miles; and, on the north i 
of the bridge, there is an excellent inn for the aco 
piodation of travellers, who come firom very dia 
parts to view the scenery on the Devon. Here, Xm 
kept an Album, or Scrap-book, in which t) 
younger visitants, who are smitten with \be cacac 
scribendi, in prose or in verse expresa their enthusii 
admiration of the surrounding scenery. 

. From the Bumbling Bridge to the Oaldron-l 
^he Devon glides gently along, for about a mile 
if it had not forcibly worked its way thorough s 
opposing barriers, and had not yet to nnew 
struggle through a still more formidable 'pais.' £ 
the bed of the river is suddenly contcactcd, «nd 
mighty strife begins. The noise increaeea on a i 
approach, until you are on the. verge of this treu 
duus chasm. The first thing that arrests the atten 
is the height of the rocks on both sides of the ri 
through which it appears to have worn its way.. Tl 
rocks are partly perpendicular, and others pre 
over the river, and almost meet. They are on 1 
sides nearly of an equal height, and on a level j 
the distance between them is not eyery where 
same^ but increases from twelve feet to twenty- 
being least at the highest fall. Here the river, in 
lapse of ages, has worn away the softer parts ol 
stone and formed immense pits, into which the n 
falls with a noise and fury truly tremendous, 
hollow sound that proceeds from the bottom of 
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cliAnii» tad the boiUng tarimlcnce, occadoAed bj 
the Ul oC the river «paD the inequalitia of the rocke, 
qipal every spectator. There are two caicadea ; the 
oppennost of which being thirty-four feet in hdght, 
bvt not perpendicular ; the other, forty-four feet, and 
alnptt completely perpendicular. The two falls are 
distant ftam each other twenty-eight yards* In the 
space between the two falls, there are several round 
cavities/ which the water has formed, which have. the 
appearauce of large caldront^ or boiling vessels, from 
wliich the name is derived. In the first there is the 
perpetual agitation of whirlizig and^ as it were, boiling 
water ; the second is always covered with foam ; and 
the third is uncommonly calm and placid. The cal- 
drons are of different dimensions; and the third, 
which is the largest, may be nearly twenty-two feet 
in diameter. When the river is low they communicate 
with each other, not by the water running over at their 
moaths, but by apertures made, by the force, of the 
waters in the course of time, through the rocks which 
separate them at, perhaps, the middle depth of the 
caldrons. In consequence of this, the third caldron 
which communicates with the great fall^ has formed 
ah opening for itself, out of which the whole water, 
wbfm the river is not swelled, rushes out to the great 
caicade, with much violence and with a most magnifi^^ 
cent effect. At this caldron, which indeed has not been 
measured, but which appears, to be of great depth, the 
aperture cannot reach the bottom. This opening resem* 
bles a door or large window, having a piece of the 
rock remaining on the top ; when the whole water 
'makes its way through this aperture, the height of 
the fall is lessened a few feet. To a person looking 
np from the side of the pool below, (as no part of the 
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river above is to be seen,) it has the appeanxice ^ a i 
great body of water, issuing from some prodigious ra 
spring, gushing out of the rock 1 s 

Th^ caldrons may be seen equally well oa bodi 
sides of the river ; but the great cascade is aeen to 
most advantage from the south, to which there it easy 
access by a foot-path. Here, standing by the margin 
of a large pool, the spectator beholds the whole river 
precipitated, in one sheet, from a height of upwards 
of forty feet ! This large mass of water exhibits 
(especially betwixt the hours o& one and two o'clock, 
when the sun shines directly in front of tlie fall,) in 
its upper parts all the colours of the rainbow; oc- 
casioned by the gentle vapour continually arising 
from the pool into which the water falls, and which, 
by the perpetual agitation of the wind, appear and dis- 
appear, so as to form the most beautiful and pictures- 
que scene. This is admirably contrasted by the sombre 
face of the abrupt rock, in most parts nigged and 
naked, but in others presenting a variety of copse- 
wood and overhanging trees. The whole scene makes 
a powerful impression on the mind as something that 
is solemn and awful ; arresting the giddy tomuU of 
humanhopesand fears; and inviting to aeriousreflectioD, 
and sublime contemplation, until the astonished ipec- 
tator is absorbed in mingled emotions of wonder, 
admiration, and pleasing terror. Below the water-ftU, 
the river, in the course of two or three hundred yards 
resumes its former placidity, and strolls, with gentle 
murmurs, along its banks* 

The improvements in the scenery in the ^"^m^^^**^ 
vicinity of the Caldron-linn, have been much incrtaaed 
by Mr Haig of Devon-bank. An elegant villaj with 
corresponding garden and pleasure-grounds^ are situate 
on the north side of the Caldron-linn j and he has fianned 
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• very eommodioot gravel walk, accommodated with 
raaiic aeata at convenient distance*, on the north bank 
of the Devon, from the Rumbling Bridge to the 
Caldron-linn, which was formerly, in a great measure 
inaccessible. The garden here, which lies oo a dt» 
eiivity stretching to the verge of the precipice, 
is quite unique ; ancl consists of external stripes entire* 
ly confined to the purposes of horticulture, .while the 
centre of the park is in pasture, separated from tht: 
gardens by sunk fences. The edges of the precipices, 
too« have been guarded by a close-set paling, which 
enables the spectator to examine, with less danger, 
the wonders of the extraordinary scenery.* 

Above twenty years ago, the late James Harrower, 
esq. of Insievar, had a most extraordinary escape from 
a peril which involved him at the Caldron Linn. 
Where the river falls down into the first cavity there 
is en apright rock, in the middle of the current, 
haffieontai on the top, and by which many persona 
have passed from tiie one side to the other. In rashly 
endeavouring to spring across, this gentleman's feet 
alipiied on the slimy top of the intermediate rock, 
end lie was precipitated headlong into the upper 
eddron. He had presence of mind to cling firmly to 
eeme protuberances on the sides of the rock, until his 
companions procured ropes from a neighbouring farm- 
hoaae, by means of which he was extricated from his 
aiwfiil situation. His state of mind during this dread* 
fill interval, can only be imagined by such as have 
esperienced a somewhat similar state of danger* 

Some years previous to the above incident, a very 
cnrious circumstance took place at the Caldron-linn : 
a pack, of hounds were eagerly pursuing a iox i the 

*Mt Youag of Bii^^d, has done the niBe above the 
^Sumbling Bridge. 
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animal led diem along the banki of the Devon till he 
came to the Linn, where he crossed ; but in attenpl- 
ing to follow bim> and not being so well acquaintod 
with the passage, the dogs fell one after another mto 
the caldron, and were dashed to pieces against its sidn. 
This fact contributed not a little to confirm the repu- 
tation of Reynard, for cunning and sagacity, in the 
minds of the spectators. 

Returning from the Linn, up the north-side of the 
river to the Rumbling Bridge,,the traveller will pro- 
ceed a mile northward to the Yetts ofMuchart; where, 
turning to the west, along a fine turnpike road, he will 
pass a neat cleanly village, called the Pool of Muchari ; 
and, advancing three miles, farther in this direction 
by Castletown, abounding in fine scenery, will arrive at 
the village of Dollar. In its immediate ne^hbour- 
hood. Castle Campbell will attract his first attention ; 
and every important circumstance relative tothitancient 
stronghold, will deserve notice before proceeding 
to give an account of the present state of Ddlar. 

In the southern face of the Ochil hills, there ace two 

deep ravines, at a small distance straight north fhnh.the 

village. The intervening high ground between them 

terminates in a lofty rocky prmnontory, on which, a 

little removed from the verge of the steep, stand the 

venerable ruins of Castle Campbell, on the summit of 

a mound which appears to have been partly formed by 

nature and partly by art The sides of the glens are 

here extremely steep, and their declivity commences 

at the very foot of the walls on both sides of the caade. 

In the bottom of each glen there is a rivulet, which 

descends from the high mountains behind, andsomo* 

times in impetuous torrents, forming small cascades 

over their rocky and abrupt chftnnels. The whole scene 

is covered with natural woods, which run np both the 
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mile tunda^ is connected on the north aide only 
the a^K^inizig grounds ; from which, in ancient 
^ it haa been disjoined by a deep trench^ (over 
ih there must have been a draw-bridge,) shelving 
1 to the bottom of the glen on each aide, so as to 
er the castle almost totally inaccessible in every 
rtion. Excepting towards the south it is surrounded 
high moui]itains, verdant to their suoimits, from 
^ there is a range of prospect, which for extent, 
st]^ and beauty, can scarcely be equalled. Even 
>ok down, from the top of the castle, upon the 
ige of Dollar and the vale of DeVon^ will fully 
pensate the traveller for the fatigue of the ascent. 

; ia not known at what period this casUe was erec- 
; bat the ruins yet show that it bad been a place 
^reat strength, and from its almost inaccessible 
ition, nearly impregnable in ancient times. It be- 
l^d to the iamily of Argyle, from a distant period ; 
Jbat family appears to have possessed the barony, 
)d the Lordship of Campbell, in the year 1465, 
^ ^ime when tiie lands were held of the bishop of 
d(eld« In former times it was called the Cfulle vf 
Ml ; and tradition reports that it obtained this ap- 
ation from a daughter of one of the Scoiish kings, 
ding at Dunfermline, being confined here for some 
demeanour, and who, not relishing her situation, 
I that it was a gloomy prison for her. By an act 
he Scotish parliament^ passed in 1493, the name of 
tie Gloom was changed to Castle Campbell, by 
ch name it is now generally known. 

i little southward of the castle, and n«>ar the to|) 
he precipice that overhangs the ravines, there is a 
nendous excavation, in the sc^id rock, of the moat 
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ringalar natare. The entrance to tbis linrflil dum 
is about ox feet in breadth^ and it dcioehda to tht 
rivnlet at the bottom of die pronumtorjj by a aoct of 
rude ateps, to the -depth of a hundred fiwt ' Theaa 
atepa are filled up with earth and rnbbiah/ nid thft 
pawage, partly fVom the penduloua treea oo itateaighi^ 
and partly from its appalling rocky walls, Iws bocone 
so sombre^ that the spectator can only see • few yards 
down into its recesses. Nor does he of • weak neh^ 
desire to see more : to the young classical viattanty it 
will immediately bring to his recollection Viiyil's 
description of the passage to the infernal regions^-^ 

Spelunca alta fuU, vastoque immanut histo, 
Scrupea, tuta ■ nemonmiq[ae tenebiis. 

It has been supposed that this passage was original- 
ly formed for the purpose of procuring water feom 
the rivulet below, in cases of si^e. The marks of 
chisels on the sides of the rock, and the itwmation of 
atq>s downwards, lead to this condnsioni but it is 
more probable, that some ancient conyulaiaa of nattfi^ 
had caused this rent of the solid rock to a oerfiiin ex- 
tent, and that the occupants of the castle had aTailed 
themselves of this chasm, by artificial improvemenUi, 
to obtain a passage to the rivulet, in extreme csies, 
when every external access ¥ras precljued. 

Concerning this extraordinary chasm tradition has 
also its story to relate ; and it saith, that the name tt 
Kemp's Score, or cut, originated from its having been 
formed by a chief of that name, the occupant of the cas- 
tle, who was a person of gigantic stature and itrength, 
and possessed likewise of a very bold and resolute 
temper. It is further reported, that, in the spirit of 
the times, he was in the iiabit of committing depreda- 
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tSont and o u trage s all om the diatrict ; and even 
evtiad hia pretumption to far, as to enter the paUce 
of Dunfermline and hring avray the king's dinner 1 
ijhb could not be allowed to pass with impunity;. 
and a young apirited nobleman, who had been under 
tanpoprary disgrace for some improprieties at court» 
undertook to avenge the daring insult offered to his 
M^ea^. He no sooner heard of it than he pursued the 
depredator, and having engaged him in combat, van« 
qvisbed fhim, and having cut off the head of this 
Goliath, hej threw his body into the Devon, a little 
above the place called the Back-mill, which to this 
day is called Willies PooL On carrying the head 
as a trophy back to the king's court, his misdemeanour 
was forgiven, and he was again restored to favour. 

There is an account relative to Castle Campbell, 
that may be relied on with more certainty ; which is, 
that the celebrated John Knox sojourned here for 
some days, and exercised his ministry to the 
surrounding population, under the auspices of the 
earl of Argyle, then residing in the castle. The 
very spot where he dispensed the sacrament o£ the 
Lord's Supper is pointed out at this day ; being • 
amongst the first times that this ordinance was 
administered after the Reformation. Knox, himself, 
in his history, informs us, that upon his being invited 
to become pastor to the English church at Geneva, be 
sent over his family before him, but that he himself 
remained behind for some time ; during which time 
he passed to Archibald, whom he styles " the old 
earl of Argyle," then residing at Castle Campbell, 
where he taught or preached certain days. One of 
the guests then stopping at the ciistle was the laird 
of Glenorchy, one of the ancestors of the present 
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family of Braidalbin ; who importuned Argyle to ' 
diesire Knox to stay some time with them; with 
which request he could not then comply. ITui 
Archibald was the fourth earl of Argyle, and was the 
first nobleman who embraced the reformed doctrinei 
in Scotland^ and exerted his utmost effort^ to accom- 
plish the Reformation. 

During the civil war in the reign of Charlei L, 
about the year 1664^ this once magnificent castle 
was burned by the marquis of Montrose, who hsd 
adhered to the royal party ; while Argyle attached 
himself to the parliament. The families of those two 
great houses had long practised a warfare betwixt 
them^ as in those semi -barbarous times could scarcely 
be otherwise expected, since the heads of those two 
powerful clans lived opposite to one another ; being 
only separated|by the range of the Ochils. The marquis 
of Argyle, inithe progress of the feud^ burned the castle 
of the marquis of Montrose ; and the latter, of course 
took the first opportunity of burning Castle CampbeU. 

Not contented with this revenge, the clan of 
Montrose extended their ravages over the whole 
barony of Campbell, and burned every cottage in the 
parishes of Dollar and Muchart ; excepting one in the 
former village, which they supposed to belong to the 
Abbey of Dunfermline ; and another in Muchart, 
thought to belong to a neighbouring barony. ! 

Such were the scenes formerly exhibited at Castle 
Campbell, when clan met with clan, and every out- 
rage that family pride and private revenge could 
suggest, was put in execution, not only against the 
chief, but against all the vassals on his estates ; the 
guilty and the innocent being alike the victims of 
iiuliscriminating desolation. 
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Bwr wict it! dettraction by fire* the eaitle hat 
enuamied in a minons state ; but on examining these 
rwAoM, the spectator every where perceives the remains 
of ttndtH magnificence, and ancient grandeur* There 
faaife been additions made in different ages ; and the 
ttsrev now standing is evidently more modem than 
the pert in entire ruins. The inner court-yard is 
small, but as much as the narrow limits of the site 
admitted, and there is only room behind for a small 
gseden, beyond which the ground rapidly sinks, or 
baeomes altc^^ether precipitous. 

An annonymous writer in a well conducted journal, 
has given an elegant description of the prospects beheld 
iWm the summit of one of the Ochil mountains, north 
of Castle Campbell, which, as no attempt of our own 
conld improve it, we shall here adopt-*- 

** I need not give the details of ray ascent. Suffice 
it to say, that my route was like the career of ambition ; 
Alp rose on Alp ; and for a long while each eminence 
I gained, instead of bringing me to the end.of my toils, 
only opened up to me a new and more formidable as- 
cent. At length the sight of a cairn of stones, a well 
known mark, gave me a kind of assurance that I was 
near the termination of my journey. I reached it 
about two o'clock, and the Grampians burst at once 
upon ray sight I know not how it is, but nothing 
gives me a more lively sensation of pleasure than 
to be lifted up, in this way, to the region of the 
clouds, and to look down on man and all his labours 
from a point that reduces them to insignificance. It 



•The house that was spared from destrunion, in the pariah 
of Muchart, was Cattleion ; now the property of Dr Gibb in 
Dunfermline. 
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is like detaching one's self Arom the earth's orb- 
beguiles us for a moment with the idea, that w* ha«e 
thrown the weary cares that cleave to mortality be- 
hind us, and that we have gained some porticm of the 
privilege of disembodied spirits travelling through the 
firmament, to whom our goodly globe appears but as 
an anthill, full of restless care, confusion, and vanity. 
But independently of these lofty abstractions, then 
was much to gratify in the noble prospects around me. 
I had now under my eye a circular space of one hun« 
dred miles in diameter, comprising nearly one third of 
the surface of Scotland, and probably two thirds of 
its wealth. On the north were the rugged Grampians 
of Aberdeen and Inveme&s-shires, rising in ridge be- 
hind ridge. In the outer line, which is low and uni- 
form, the pass of Killicrankie is distinctly seep as a 
great natural chasm. Below is the well wooded plain 
of Perthshire, a part of which is concealed by the 
spurs or branches of the hills on which you stand. 
On the west the higher parts of the chain of the 
Ochils, confine the view, but you easily distinguish 
the summits of Benmore, Benledi, Benlomond, and 
various hills near the Atlantic. On the south theeyeroams 
over a vast and fertile region, extending from Campsie 
Hills to the Lammermuir chain, including Edinburgh, 
Arthur's Seat, the Bass, Pentland Hills, and part of 
Stirlingshire. The Devon is seen immediately below, 
winding through the valley like a silver thread. 
Beyond it is the bay of the Forth, clear, luminous, and 
tranquil like a mirror, and enshrined in the centre of 
a richly cultivated country. The windings in its 
upper part, with the islets, capes, and peninsulas 
which they form, are seen to more advantage here 
than from Stirling Castle. The small hills between 
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the Odiflt and Eancardine, do not prefent the tlightett 
ineqoality of turfiure, bat seem sunk and confounded 
wKh the Talley of the Devon ; while the fields^ that 
corer the whole space with their hedge->row8 and stripes 
of plantings look like the diminutive plots of a nur- 
serj. On the south-east is seen Kinross, with Locfa- 
'leren and its two islets, and beyond these the black 
nmral front of the Lomonds, variegated with streaks 
of Ted. On the other side of the Frith is seen the nn« 
dttlatin^ and well wooded district of West Lothian, 
and the fertile Carse of Falkirk, in the middle of 
wUch an opaque cloud marks the site of Carron. The 
fewer part of the Frith is specked with little vessels, 
and perhaps right before you is a steam-boat, which, 
when seen upon a pretty large surface of water, with 
its long train of smoke, forms, in my humble opinion^ 
a picturesque object in the landscape — in spite of all 
that poets have said in its disparagement. 

**The direct distance of the King's Seat from Dollar 

is certainly near three miles, and by the line of road 

followed, it probably exceeds four. The entire 

breadth of the chain, at this place, can scarcely be less 

t'lan six or seven miles. The surface is grassy, 

except towards the summit, where the grass is mixed 

with heath. — There are few bare rocks to be seen ; 

and the moss is small in quantity, and generally 

neither deep nor wet. The height of the summit to 

which I ascended, was measured geometrically by Mr 

Bell (the able mathematical teacher in the academy), 

and found to be about 2160 feet above the sea at 

Alloa, or 2000 feet above the valley of the Devon at 

Dollar. The height of Bencleugh may be from fitly 

to a hundred feet more. It follows that the most 

elevated summits of the Ochils are three hundred feet 
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higher than those of the PentUnds, measured fWim the 
sea; and five hiudred or six hundred higher, meMured 
from their base. I mentioned a cairn of atones on die 
King 8 seat. Such cairns are common on the fain- 
mits of our Scottish hills, and I know not if their 
origin has ever been explained. The present pile of 
stones on the hill alluded to, is only five or six feet bigb| 
and may be the work of idle shepherds ; but the mass 
of loose stones lying round it, and evidently collected 
by artificial means, would fill one or two hundrfd 
carts. The question is, by whom were these stones 
brought togetiier, and for what purpose ? The aame 
pbencMuenon is observable on the summit of Camethy 
Hill, the highest of the Penllands. and on various 
others which I have visited. As no useful purpose 
could be served by such piles of stones, I suapect 
their origin must be referred to those times of Pagan 
superstition, when the tops of mountains were con- 
sidered as the chosen seats of the Deity, and selected 
as places for great annual sacrifices." 

This ingenious writer is of opinion, that this dis- 
trict forms a fine field for the investigation of the 
geologist ; and he adds, — '* The Ochil hills are of some 
importance in geology, because they form the northern 
boundary of the great Coal formation of Scotland; not 
a trace of that useful mineral l>eing found beyond 
them till we come to Sutherland. They cooiist 
chiefly of Trap and Felspar rocks. At their foot 
lies a great bed of soft Sandstone, full of vegeCable 
impressions, under which Coal and Ironstone are found 
in great abundance. The southern slope of the hills 
at Dollar consists of immense beds of Gravel, com- 
posed of the debris of the Trap rod^s above^ and 
huge blocks, or boulder stones, from one to aix 
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Is in diameter, are strewed irregularly orer the 
bee. 1 wished to discorer, whether any traces 
ted of that great current or flood of water firom 
wast, winch has \tt\, as Sir James Hall has dhewn, 
J distinct marks of ag#»cj on the hills nnmd 
sbiirgh ; and on examining the largest boulder 
rs, in properly exposed situations, I did observe 

nearly all of them had their eastern sides much 
tied up, while the western sides were comparative- 
iked. £ach stone, in short presented, on a small 
*, an image of a hill like that on which Stirling or 
iburgh stands, with its scarp or steep side to the 
^ apd a tail or train of earth behind it. I even 
oaded myself that, in the case of durable stones, 
western side and top were worn comparatively 
ith, and that indentations and angular projections 

more commonly found on the other sides. The 
irk, of course, does not apply to stones which 
tegrate from exposure to the weather, as the 
IS of these are changing every year. Whether my 
rvations be correct or not, there is no doubt that 
re has lefl proofs of her great operations in abun- 
e on the surface, if we knew how to read the 
acters in which they are written. It is the busi- 
of geology to supply us with a key. 

t Tillicoultry church, three milea below Dollar, 

see plainly that the banks of gravel which rest on 

skirts of the Ochils, have at one time extended 

sletely across the valley ; all the upper part of 

sb must then have been a lake. The watora h^, in 

ie of time, worn a passage through the barriers that 

ned them. The breadth ^oi the opening tiiroagh 

h they escaped, seems to be about one or two 

Ired yards, and the height of that part of the 
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transverse mound on which the church •tands is 

probably about eighty feet No person accuctomed to js 

geological observation can doubt that a sheet of water, ei 

three or four miles long and a mile in breadth, once m 

occupied all the upper part of the valley of Devon.*^ -^ 



DoHar. 

The village of Dollar is situate at the southern base 
of the Ochils^ being nearly equally distant from the 
towns of Dunfermline^ Kinross, and Stirlmg ; about 
twelve miles from each. The dale here, and for a 
considerable distance^ east and west, is about a mile 
in breadth, through which the Devon winds in many 
a beautiful meander. 

Until about eight years ago, the village had nothing 
peculiar to it, excepting its uncommonly beautiful 
situation ; but since that time, a very extraordinary 
improvement has taken place. In the year 1805 
died Captain John M'Nabb of Mile^end^ in the parish 
of St. Dunstan's, Stepney, and county of Middlesex ; 
who bequeathed the one half of his great property for 
the benefit of a charity, or school, for the poor of the 
parish of Dollar; of which he was a native. The 
executors of this settlement threw the legacy into 
Chancery. After a tedious litigation, the late Lord 
Chancellor (Lord Eldon) pronounced a final judge- 
ment in 1818; and ordered that the funds in 
question should be transferred to theminister and elders 
of the parish of Dollar ; to be by them applied, for 

*A Ramble to the summit of the Oddk IuHS) ftom the 
Scotsman Newspaper of Saturday, July 7th. 1887* 
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lefit of a charity, or school, for the poor of thg 
pursuant to the will of the testator. In con- 
ce of this decision, part of the funds were ini« 
sly begun to be applied to their original desti- 
; and the trustees resolved that an Institution, 
demy, corresponding to the extent of the legacy, 
be established ; and of which the following is 

I the name of God, Amen. I, John M'Nabb of 
nd. Old Town, in the parish Saint Dunstan's, 
?y, and County of Middlesex, considering tlie 
i&noertainty of this life, and to prevent any dis- 
hat may arise after my decease, concerning any 
that I may leave after my decease, I make 
ay last will and testament. I recommend my 
;> God who ga\pe it me, my body to the dust 
whence it came, there to await the call of its dear 
smer, and that it meet its dear Redeemer with 
hearty welcome. Come, ye of my Father, to 
est prepared for you from all eternity. Now, 
worldly property I may be possessed of, I leave 
lloweth : — First, settle all just debts. I then 
and bequeath two annuitys of fifly pounds a 
each during their natural lives : To <Mar]ory 
ards, late of Solsgirth, my cozen, fifty pounds a 
; to 'Hannah Jellard, my housekeeper, fifty 
ds a year, during their natural lives, to be paid 
yearly. The fund that this shall arise from, shall 
n to it again from the Charity 10 to the parish 
ollar SchooL I would have any ship, or any con« 
in shipping sold, and put into my general stock, 
hot-house and garden, with what money may be 
he house called furniture, given to my cozen 
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John M'Nabb^ now on board the Pitt ; next, I would 
have paid any legacy, if any given here after my will 
is signed, for I know of none before, out of my public 
pro|>erty ; then, to make what sume may seem remain- 
ing into one sum, to be equally divided and into two 
equal shares, one share I give and bequeath to John 
M'Nabb, formerly hear above mentioned, to him and 
his heirs forever. The other moiety or share 1 would 
have laid in the public Junds, or some such security, on 
purpuse to bring one anualy income or interest, for the 
henifite of a charity or school, for the poor af the parish 
of Dollar and shire of Clackmannan, whier I was born, 
in North Britain or Scotland, That I give and be* 

qtieath to the ministers and church of thai said parish 

for ever, say, to the minister and church^officersfor the 
time being, and no other person shall have pour to re- 
ceive the annuity but the aforesaid officers for the time 
being, or their agent appointed for the time by them. 
This I beg my executors to put in a state to be execu- 
ted; and names the following gentlemen my executors. 
Mr John Lapine of Hackney, the Reverend Noah Hill 
of Oravel-Lane Meting, and John M'Nab, above men- 
tioned ; and that no one of them shall be answerable 
for the transaction of the other ; and I leave and be- 
quath to each of my executors the sume of five hun- 
dred pounds for their troubell, declairing this my, last 
will and testament, revoking all or any other. Signed 
and declared the 8th day of May 1800. (Signed) 
John M'Nabb, (L. S.) Witnessed in the presence of 
us John Gibson, Roger Hereford, Thomas Higginson."* 



* It appears from asthcntie documents, that the fonds of this 

Inadttttioo, atooimt at present to . . £79,8§6 9 U 

And the annual dividends amount to • . 2227 13 8 



lie bnildim is oi ed in a laige park on the west 
of the dd Tillage^ in a most cfaarming titaatlon, 
he bate of the hilla. It it a nuignificent Ikbric of 
a&oit iaqwiiaig atyk of i iroUtectnre^ and ezUbitt, 
ippnadiiag it, much of the air and character of a 
daa lenple. The adjoining acenery, likewise, 
it igrfcasfi thia first imprefiion^-^ the high moun- 
behind^-— the beautiful valley around, and the 
n» at a soall distance^ gliding gently along, — 
Inoe a deligfatfttl iUusioi by recalling the cbssical 
sripCions i^ Oredan lam ipe ; and making the 
tatar to su]KK)se himself in the ncini^ of Athens, 
a the vale of Tempe. 

lie fcal set apart for the lilirary ia very specs jus 
elegants having massy columns, auppofting a 
ery reaching round the upper part of the hslL 

he different classes of the Academy have been 
bUabed for some years ; consisting of 

Classes for English. 

■ ' ' Writing and Arithmetic. 

-— Liatiii, Greek, and Oriental languages* 
-i- French, Italian, German, & Spanish. 
— • Mathematics in their several branches. 
-— Drawing and Painting, 
•— Needle-work in all its branches. 

he houics of the teachers are partly within the 
i, being elegant mansions, surrounded with gardens 
pajrterxes of flowers, and separated at a small 
mce from each other. 

he following accompts, since the appropriation of 
funds to their proper destination, will better 
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eKplain the extent and magnificence of the DoUar 
Institutkniy than any description whatever.— 

£xpeQoeB of buldifig the Academy, * - £8788 7 t 

Bnildiiig hoaees for Teadiert, .... 4883 8 !( 

Bdkling two Lodges, erecdng Gatewayt, • 

BnOding and endoeing^Gaidener'e houat, 

Onenhouse, ........ 

Pafaidng in the Academy and P ie mia ea, • 

Endofoie, walla for the grounds, Teadiera* 
houses and Gaxdens, &e» • . • • 

Railhig and Sheep fonoes, &c . * • • 

Alisoellaneoas Accounts, -••... 

Laying down and improving the grounds, 

Salaty to OTerseer of occasional woik. 

The Kirk-Session of Dollar was lately increased; 
and now consists of the minister and twelve elders, 
who are consequently the trustees under Mr M'Nabb't 
settlement* The rev. Dr. Mylne, minister of the 
parish, is superintendant of the Institution ; which 
has been in active operation only a few years; 
but which, with the zeal and ability of the superin- 
tendant, — the talents of the various teachers,—- and 
the beauty ofits local situation, promises, in future to 
become a seminary, that will rival, and probably excel 
any similar establishment for education in Scotland. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the village, the 
Devon winds through the Bleaching.fields of Mr Haig, 
begun in 1787> on a small scale ; but which ettabliih« 
ment is now conducted on a very extensive plan : the 
buildings, machinery, and other departments being 
excellently adapted to their several purpoaea. Tbt 
whole of this establishment appears to a stranger like 
a comer of Paradise. 
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le upper part of the valley of the Devon, (says the 
Brlastquoted)i8rather hilly and'bare; hatfhnnDollar 
1 to Blair Logie> a distance of nearly eight miles, the 
sry is delightful>Iknow not where we have so much 
le grand and the sweetly rural—- of the rude mag- 
mce of nature^ and the outward symptoms of 
thy industry^ and comfort, condensed into so small 
ice. Along the space I have mentioned, there is 
rpetual succession of rich meadows, com fields, 
s, villages, gentlemen's seats, all finely intermixed 
clumps and stripes of planting. The steep Ochils, 
their giassy sides, rise up like a wall to shelter 
>m the northern blasts, and pour down a hundred 
ms and rills to the Devon. On the other side lies 
V ridge of sandstone, just high enough tamark 
define the valley, w'ithout giving it the aspect of a 
le; and beyond this the finest inland bay in 
land — the Frith, with its rich and cultivated shores, 
its upon the eye whenever you ascend a hundred 
Is on the side of the mountains. The bottom of 
valley is an alluvial flat, about a mile broad, very 
the bottom of an ancient lake, through which the 
on disports with many a meander, forming nuroe- 
rpeninsulas, spotted with copsewood, and smiling 
I the richest verdure. The boundary of this level 
ind is well marked on the south side, but on the 
:h it is lost, imperceptibly, in the skirts of the 
lis,, whose steep mural sides melt into the horizon- 
plain by a beautiful sweep, like the folds of a 
itle^ resting on the ground. The woods spread 
a the bottom of the valley up the slopes on both 
«, following the course of the rivulets into their 
y recesses, and rising sometimes to the height of 
hundred feet on the breast of the Ochils." 



TRANSLATION. 

Here, amidst the Rnins of the Old, io bnilding « Nmt Cfanch, 
in the Year 1818, the Orave of ROBERT BRUCS, KINO ef 
SCOTS, of immortal Memory, being acddentftUj opened, and 
his Remuns, recognised by sure Tokens, with pions Doty, again 
committed to the Earth by the people of this Town ; a distent 
Generation, 489 Years after his Death, eieeted this Mcnanient, to 
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ISMCJUPTIQN PROPOSED FOR THS MOtHXltMnT OF \ 

KiNQ Robert Bruce : to be xrxctjid ijr thi i 
Church of Dunfermline. > 

» 
i 

vac INTER. RUINA8. VBTBRIS. TBMPU. 

DUM. NOVUM. STRUEHATirR. 

RETECTO. PORTE. A. D. MDCCCXVIIJ. SBftTLCHRO. 

IMMORTALIS. MBMORLE. 
EJUSQUE. RELIQUIIS. CERTIS. INDICIIS. SECOONITIS. 

PIO. CIVIU3I. OFFICIO. 

IN. TERRAM. DENUO. CONDITIS. 

SERF. NEPOTES. 

ANNO. POST. IPSIUS. OBITUM. CCCCLZXZIX. 

HOa MONUMENTUAL POSUERITNT. 

MAONANIMO. HEROL OPTIAia KBOL , 

QUI. SUMMA. IN. BELLO. VIHTUTB. 

IN PACE. CONSILia 

EVERSAS. PENE. ET. DESPERATA8. RS8. 800TICAS. 

UNUS. RESTITUIT. ET. CONFIJIIIAVIT. 

PATRIAMQUE. 

AB. INFESTO. ET. POTENTISSIMa H06TB. 

DIU. S^VITER. OPPRESSAM. 

IN. LIBERTATEM. PRI8T1NAM. ET. OLOBIAM. 

VINDICAVIT. FELIX 



IN 'c ipnoK FOB bbvcb's monumbnt. 908 



that Gfou Hero and ExodUnt King ; who, with matdilgn Valour 
m War, and Wisdom in Peace, by hit own Eneigy and penerer- 
hy Exertions, re-established the ahnost mined and hopeless Stale 
of Scotland, long cruelly oppressed by an inveterate and most power- 
fill Enemy; and happily avenged the Oppression, and restored the 
ancMnt Liberty and Glory, of his Country.* 



A short and true narration oonceming the . 

Kirk of Baith. 

(Extracted from the Session Records.) 

Yb kirk of Baith, a most fitt and convenient place 
for the situatione of a kirk, being upone the roade 
way, and in the just middle betwixt Kinrosse and 
Inverthine, Sua it is to be rememberit that tho it be 
amongst the antientest paroches of Scotland. Whairfor 
a most reverend and worthe brother, Mr William 
Scott, sometime minister at Gouper, reported, that the 
first place of meeting that ever the protestant lords of 
Scotland had for the covenant and reformation, was 
at ye kirk of Baith. This kirk in some sort myght 
be compared to Gideon's fleece, which was dry when 
all the earth was watered. 

When all the congregationes of Ffyfe were planted, 
this poor kirk was neglected and overlooked, and lay 
desolate then fourteen, years after the reformation, 
1560. The poor parochiners being always lyke 
wandering sheepe without a sheephard, and whairas 
they should have conveened to hear a pastor preach ; 



« From 8 copy presented by the late Dr. Gregory, (the suthor) to Dr. Gibb of 
Dunfermlioe; who kindly cojomuaicated it, and some other Oiiious&iiMrnui. 
tion, for this work. 

Cc 
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ye principall use of the people's meeting was to bar 
a pyper play upon the Lord's day, which was the day of 
their profane mirth, not being in the works of their 
calling, which was the caus Sathane had a moat ftir 
name among them, stirring many of them up to 
dancing, playing at foot-ball, and up to sore drinking, 
falling out and wounding one another, which was ye 
merits of ye younger sort, and ye elder sort played at 
gems, and the marks yr calling withoute any diffierenoe 
of the weeke day from ye day of ye Lord ; and thus 
they continued as said is the space of 80 yeeres : this 
poore kirk being sua bleaktr and barrone — a sfaeepe 
hous in the night 

In end, recourse was hadd to ye yerl of Moray, 
lord and patrone of the third of the parroch, to try if 
it might pleis his Lo. p. to ktribute any thing 'for 
building of that poore kirk, or if he woud pittye the 
poore people, and suche a long sou^-murther that hadd 
beene amongst them : the Countess of Home, his 
mother-in-law, was also dealt with the aamine pur- 
pose, but both refuissed. Sua when that poore 
people hadd beene so long t3niie excluded from all 
hopes to gett their kirk builded, or any pastoure to 
speik a word of comfort to the parrochuiera souls, it 
pleised the Lord to put it in the hart of Mr Alex Colvill 
of Blair, having no relatioune to doe for that poore 
people, but being only their neere neighboures and 
beholding from his owne window e yr pyping, revel- 
ling, and deboshing, yr drinking and excesse, yr riote 
everie Sabbath-day, was mooved by ye lK>rd, and 
mightilie stirred up to undertake something for that 
poore people : and having assembled some of the 
speciall men of the parroch, at the village of Kelty 
Sheills, sounded their mindes,if they might-make bold to 
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Adventure to assist and helpe him foir drawing of 
timlMr and stones^ (he and they both fearing ye op- 
pcMitioae and discountenance of ye lord and patrone of 
yt parroche) ye parrochiners after represent did give 
thiB comfortable answer^ that they would both doe 
and adventure to contribute thair best endeavours, 
with men and horses, for building of yr kirk, but be- 
cans of thair povertie they were not able to contributt 
auifl of thair owne privatt monies; but amongst 
others that were present none was found more for* 
ward, with his^ horse and assistance, than Mr Jofane 
Hodge, tennent in Leuchat's Baith, of whome I^made 
electione to oversee the worke and the workemen, ' 
and did presendie advance him some money for that 
eifect. It pleased the Lord, sua he blessed our en*i 
deavoures that the work prospered in our hand, and 
was brought to great perfectione in a short time, even 
to the adiairatione of ye people and passengers, who 
marvelled to see the worke goe on so suddenlie, 
neither knowing the way nor the instruments. , And 
becads, it was impossible when ye walls were up, to 
gett the kirk slaitted in such haist, the slaittes being 
at Tipermoore, which was at sixteen myles distance, 
tliairfor it was thought expedient for the present yeere 
that ye kirk should be sarked with deales; which being 
done with great diligence, I thought fitt to send for 
ane old rev. brother, Mr John Rowe, ance minister at 
Camocke, who, after some refusalls, without the con«> 
sent of the minister ot Aberdoure, becaus unto his 
kirk both the parroches of Dalgetie and Baith were 
annexed, he could not undertake to preich ; yet after 
much intreatie he was moved to come to such ane 
eSamished congregatione, in such a retyred place. The 
people under sliding that sermone was to be at ye kirk of 

Cc 2 
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Baith, BO unexpectedlie and suddenlie builded, did re« 
sort from all places^ and much out of everie nde, being 
new fangled with such a sudden change, thronged in 
so to the kirk that thair was scarce anie place left to 
raise up some height for a place to the paatoure. And 
while the pastoure was in a most moveing and el^ant 
straine for the kindnesse and mercie of God to that 
people^that had lived so longpn darknesse, itpleised the 
Lord, out of his immens love, to bring such a sodden 
rush of joy upon my hart, that I had almost fainted, 
but in end remembering myselff I was comforted, to 
think that the Lord had shewen me a pledge of hit 
goodnesse, and accepted of my weak and unwotthie 
obedience, to make me instrumental! for the worke of 
his majestie. 

(Signed) A. COLVILLE. 



Charter from Robert, abbot of DunfertnUne^ and the 
Convent thereof, in favour of the comnumity and 
burgesses of the borough of Dunfermline.* 

To all who shall see, or hear this chartet, Robert, by 
the divine permission, abbot of Dun fenny] ine, and the 
Convent of the same place, humbly wish eternal 
salvation in the Lord. Be it known to you, that we 
(af^r serious and attentive deliberation, in our chapter. 



* This is the only charter, from the monatteiy, in ikmnr of Ihi 
burgh, oonvejring a right to land. It has no date, ba| fton in 
loco-poBition, or being first mentioned in the charter of eonfinnatkin 
from George Durj, may be considered as very ancient. The ch«- 
ter trom James VI., did not bestow any additional landed prapeitf 
on the town ; being, in this respect, only a eooflrmatioQ. 
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on what regards the interest of our monastery) hare 
^ven, granted, and by this present charter confirmed 
to the community of our borough of Dunfermlyne^ 
and the burgesses thereof, as a common, that part of 
our moor extending, in length, from the boundaries 
of Waltirselis to the straight marches of Beedgall ; 
(reserving to ourselves our peatmoss of Beedgall) and 
fVom the high way to Perth, and the boundaries of 
Oreenauch to the straight marches of Tuich, in 
breadth ; together with the peat-moss iu said moor : 
And likewise that piece of land extending from the 
high-way to Perth to Moncor«bank, and situate with* 
in the two ditches (duo sycheta*) running in a line 
from Moncor, till they reach the high- way to Perth ; 
the said piece of land being of equal breadth with that 
of Moncor opposite thereto : To be fieely, and with- 
out the smallest disturbance, completely, honourably, 
and peaceably holden and possessed by the existing 
community and burgesses, in all time coming; together 
with all conveniences derivable from said moor, as 
well for pasture as for fuel, to be employed for their 
use, and for grazing their cattle. And in considera- 
tion of the premisses, the said coxpmunity and burges- 
ses are to pay to us and our successors, annually, at 
the festival of the blessed Queen Margaret, one pair 
of white Paris gloves, or sixpence sterling, good and 
lawful money; in addition to the feu duty, yearly 
payable to us and our monastery by the sidd burges- 
es, for the burgage and privileges of our said burgh. 
In testimony whereof, we have affixed to this charter 
the seal of our chapter, the chapter being witnesses. 



* The word tiketa signifies a little cuzxent of watSTi dry in the 
lummer, 

Cc 3 
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Aoooiml qfJDuy^ermline ChurchJSelb, jre. I7SO. 

Cost of the BellSy &c p. particular Aooompt fift 

the founders, £80 13 l^. in Scots money to £967 17 ^ 
* Qtcflnd on already by the Presbitry of Dimfermline, 686 



£381 17 < 



Spent with the founders, &c at takl g down the bells, 3 
To the half of the extract of the Presbitery's act, - • 6 
To the incidents at hanging the bells, . • • • • 13 
To creish and tar to the bell sockets and tows, with 

the price of tows, . • • . . 
To the half of the expence executing the homing 

agtt. Pitreayy a second time, • 
To Thomas Richardson, carrier, p* acocompt. 
To the half of expence of denundng Pitreavy, 
To the half of doubling and regutrating the b<»niDg 

5 sheet, • - - - 

To lead and oill p. accompt. 
To the half of the diner to the heretors, » 
To stay bands to the bella, ^ 

To a bottle of oill, • • • 

To the half of Robert Lumsden, Writter, hiaaccon^ • 67 



19 6 
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16 



9 18 
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£466 6] 9 



1 



From which to be deduced the price of 
the old iron left, - «. £10 

Also the volunteer coHection appointed 
by the Presbitry, • 94 

To the priceof the Cock, • 36 



Two*penoe on eadh pound to the Golle«tor, 

The Town's half of wlndi vum is, • * £174 10 10| 

N. S. The half oi the expence alkmed "hj die Lords of 
Session, their decreet agtt. Earl of Kineardin, Pitrea fy, Ac bekngt 
to the Town of Dumcrmline, and is yet unpayed. 
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Sum laid wt far repairing tie Kirk. 

Item to the tndemen p. particular Aceompt and • 

Dbdiaige, - - - - 547 2 « 

It ID the price of the 8teeple cock, • - • 80 • • 

It to Mgistrating the Town's bond, • - • 1 IS 4 

It epent with David Coupar estimating the repaxatioBB, 4 4 M 

It to writting the contracts with the masona & wiigfata, S 13 
It to the half of the expence of extracting the Presbitry's 

act,.-. . . • 660 

It'spent with Phimbers, . . . .060 

It to Janes Smith for locks, &c. - - 4 18 ^ 

It to 2 new doors to the Steeple, . • . t 6 # 
It to other half of the expence of executing the homing 

agt. PitreaTy, -. ... 16 
It to the half of the expence of denundng him and 

Mgistiating the homing, • • • 3 3 

it die half of the expence of the diner to the heritors, &c7 4 ,tf 

To die half of Robert Lumsdean, writter, bis aceompt, 67 18 



£686 12 1 



Bom laid on by the Presbitry for n« 

pairing the Kirk, . . £554 13 4 
Price of Trees, &c sold, - - 8 14 £563 7 4 



£123 4 9 
3 Siilling on each pound qtof to Collector, - 12 6 



£196 10 
ne Town's fifth part qref it 27 2 2 



to be proportioned among y heretors, £108 8 7 
Half of the Bells. . - - 184 10 10 6.12tha. 



£292 19 6 6.120^. 
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Set qf the Burgh of Dm^ermJme. 

'The present set, or constitution^ of the borongh of 
DuniRn*mline^ was fixed by a decreet arbitral, pro- 
nounced by the annual committee of the Cooventian 
of Royal Boroughs, on the 13th of July, 1734. The 
magistrates are, a provost, two bailies, and a dean of 
guild. The ordinary council are twenty-two in 
number, consisting of twelve guildry, or merchant 
councillors, and ten trades councillors ; of wlunn 
eight are deacons of incorporations. 

The town-council are annually elected, after the 
following manner >— 

** On the Thursday immediately preceduig tbm term 
i>f Michaelmas, the ordinary council conveiM^ and 
appoint the incorporations to assemble, and eadi of 
them to make a leet, or list of Jimf, of the most 
sufficient hand labourers of their respective crafts, 
burgesses and freemen of the borough, bearing acot 
and lot there ; and to deliver these leeta, the tame 
day, to the provost, or eldest magistrate in the place, 
for the time. 

'< On the Friday, the leets of four are laid before 
the council, who elect tmo out of each, and remit the 
leet of two to each incorporation ; appointing them to 
elect one of the two as their deacon, for the ^■^■MTrig 
jrear, 

''On the Saturday^ the town-council elect two new 
merchant councillors, and two craftsmen, either as 
two new trades councillors, or in the character of two 
old ones : Immediately after {this, the eight newly 
chosen deacons are presented to the council at duly 
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dcetod ; tndi of the old deacons m have nol been re* 
decled^ aate removed^ and the new onea admitted 
aMmbcrs of council. 

^ On the Mofiday, the ordinary and extraordinary 
nembera of council, consisting of twenty-six, elect, 
out of the merchants of the council, (exclusively of 
the two new merchant councillors) a provost, two 
bsUiea^ a dean of guild, and a treasurer ; an old 
provosty two old bailies, an old dean of guild, and 
maoUL treasurer, for the ensuing year. Then, two 
merchant councillors, who have not been elected to 
any office, or character, and the two old trades coun- 
cillors, are removed, in order that the ordinary 
administration of the affairs of the borough may be 
vested in a council consisting of twenty-two persons 
only. 

*^From the Set of the burgh, and explanation 
thereof, it appears ; — 

1. That any person, who is a guild-brother, 
thongh he do not reside, is qualified to be elected to 
the office of provost, or old provost. — That in the 
event of their death, in the intervals betwixt elections, 
the provost is to be elected by the ordinary and 
extraordinary council ; and the old provost by the 
ordinary council, or their quorum. 

S. That no person can be elected to the office of 
bajlie, or old bailie, dean of guild, or old deah of 
guild, treasurer, or old treasurer ; oi^ be of the 
merchant council, unless he be a guild brother, re- 
siding in the place, and bearing scot and lot. 

3. That no person can continue in the office of 
bailie, of dean oi* guild, or of treasurer, for more than 
two years together; or in the character of old 
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bailiflb old cli>an of guilds or old tteMiuror, for 
than one yeut ; but aa cid bailie may be contiimcd en 
the council by being chosen dean of gniM, «i 
provost ; — an old dean of guild by being clactad a 
bailie> or provost ;•— and an old treasurer by beii^ 
elected a bailie^ or dean of guild* 

4. . That merchant coundllon cannot contaoiie in 
the couBcil as sucfa^ for more than two years togipAsr* 

5. That no craftsmen can be on tlie eauadl bat 
such as are burgesses atidhand*laboupers inttwir eraf^ 
residing in the place, and bearing scot and lot. 

8. Thnt no craftsman can be elected a deacon, for 
more than two years together. 

7* That no craftsman can be on the councQj for 
more than three years together. 

8. That a craftsman, while he has laid aside the 
exercise of his craft, is incapable of electing, or being 
elected a deacon ; — and that, — while a craftsnuui has 
not a shop of his own, wherein, he works, for at 
least three months preceding an annual election, and 
is not stented for his trade, he must be presumed to 
have laid aside his work. 

9/ That no tradesman, while he collects, or forms 
town's customs, is capable of being elected a deacon,' 
but only shall be capable to^vote in the leet and 
election of a deacon. 

10. That persons in indigent circumstances, and 
in use to receive charity, are incapable of electing^ or 
being elected deacons, while they continue in these 
circumstances. 

1 1. That militia-men and town officers are incapa- 
ble of electing, or being elected deacons, (though 
they be actual tradesmen) during their holding these 
offices. 
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19. That no member of the council, ordinary, or 
eatfrnatHDmy, can mxppty hb <iwd abscnee bgr ap|>oliit- 
in^ a proQcy. 

13. That at the annual election, if any member of 
the ordinary, or extraordinary council, be abflent;^ 
such absence must be supplied by a proxy to be chosen 
by the council ; a merchant for an absent merchant, 
and a craftsman for an absent craftsman ;— -or iii case 
df-a vacancy by death or otherwise, the council shall 
supply the same, by electing a merchant in place of a 
merchant, and a craftsman in place of a craftsman. 

14. That the decision of all controversies respect- 
ing the leeting for, or electing of deacons, belongs to 
the magistrates and council, and not to the deacon 
convener's courts, as formerly. 

15. That for preventing any disputes that may 
ariae respecting precedency in the council, or else- 
where, it is determined, that in all the council-rolls, 
the provost shall be called first, and after him, the 
two bailies according to their seniority ;— next, the 
dean of guild, and after him, the treasurer ; and that 
the same rule shall be observed among the five old 
magistrates. — That the two merchant-councillors, ac- 
cording to their seniority, shall be called next to the 
old treasurer ; and afler them, the two trades-coun- 
cillors, according to their seniority. — That the eight 
council-deacons shall be called in the following order* 
vis. smiths, weavers, wrights, tailors, shoemakers, 
baxters, masons, and fleshers ; and that this regula« 
tion, concerning precec^ency in the council, shall take 
place, touching the same, everywhere. 
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That Commi8sare$ ofBurrowes compeir togic 
der anis in the zeir in Innerkething. 

ITEM, It is statute and ordained be the hail! three 
Estaites, that zeirly in time to cum^ certaine Com- 
missares of al Burrowes, baith South and North, 
conveeiie and gadder togidder anis ilk xeir in the Burgh 
of Innerkething, on the mome after Saint James day, 
with full commission : and there to commun and treate 
vpon the weil-fare of merchandice, the gud rule and 
statutes for the commun profite of Burrowes. And 
to provide for remeid vpon the skaith and injuries 
susteined within the Burrowes. And quhat Burgh 
that conipeiris not the said daie be their CommiasareSi 
to paye to the coastes of the Commissares fiue pound. 
And zeirly to haue ovr Soveraine Lordis Letter to 
distreinzie herefore, and for the in bringing of the 
samin.* 



Act of the new gifts of Dunfermeli7te^ with the 
Monkes portiones to the Queenes Maiestie. 

ITEM, OVR SOVERAINE LORD, With consent 
of his saidis Estaites, hauand consideration that his 
Hienesse beand in Vpsto in Norway, the twentie foure 
day of November, the zeare of God, ane thousand, 
fiue hundredth, four-score nine zeares, for diverse 
occasiones Tnfboving him, gaue and disponed to his 
dearest spouse, Anna Queene of Scottes, al & hail the 

• Thirteenth' Parliament o: King James the Thiid, 1487. 
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lordship^ baronies of Dumfenneliiig, ndth al lands, 
tounes, manouvwplace, milnes, multurea tberof, lyaxkd 
09 the Nortl^ side of the water of Forth; to be brulked 
and possessed be her, for all the daies of her life-time, 
as at mair length is conteined, in the said gift, of the 
dait foresaid : And now willing that his said dearest 
spouse sal bruik and ioyis the said gift, for all the 
daiea of her life-time, according to the tenour thereof, 
and to the promise made be him, and be his saidis 
Estaites, to his dearest brother Christianvs the fourt 
of that name. King of Denmarke 1 TiSEREFORB 
Our Soveraine Lord, with consent foresaid, confirmis, 
ratifies and apprievis the said gift, chartour, and 
seasing following there-upon ; and all and sindrie 
heades and articles conteined therein : And promises 
faithfullie to obserue, keepe and fuUfil, and cause tRb 
samin to be keeped, observed and fulfilled- 

Maireover, for the causes foresaids, OUR SOVE- 
RAINE LORD, with consent of the saides Estaites, 
giues and disponis of new, to his said dearest spouse ; 
All and haill the said Lordship of Dunfermeline, 
lyand as said is : With al lands, barronnies, places, 
houses, bigginges. Castles, toures, Fortalices, manour- 
places, zairdes, orchardes, milnes, woodes, fischlnges, 
Kirkes, teindes great and smal, fruites, rentes, emolu- 
ments pertaining thereto, with power and jurisdiction 
of regalitie of the sarain, for all the zeirs and terme of 
her lifetime And likewise with all Monkes por- 
tiones, pertaining to the said Abbacie, to be bruiked 
be her, induring the said time : And to be peaceablie 
intrometted with be her factoured and Chalmerlaines, 
in her name, als freelie as our Soveraine Lord may 
bruike and possesse the same, be reason of the an- 
nexation foresaid : Or as ony Abbot or Commendatar 

Dd 
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lies broiked or posseited the tame> in ony time by-gane: 
And to that effect, our Soreraine Lord, with ^odboA 
foresaid, )causis, retreatis, rescindis, and annnUis all 
and sindrie giftes and dispositiones of Monkea por« 
thanes, perteining to the said Abbacie, maid and 
given be his Hienesse, to quhat sumeuer person or 
persones^ for quhat sumeuer cause or occasione, before 
the dale and dait of this present act of constitutioD* 



Charter of Confirmation btf David L injavcmr cf 
the Monastery of Dunfermline. 

<TiaiuiAtk)o.) 

In the name of the Holy Trinity, I, David, by the 
grace of God, king of the Scots, through my royal 
authority, and by the consent of my son, Henry, and 
of my queen, Matilda ; likewise of the bishops, earb, 
and barons of the kingdom, and of the clergy and 
people at large, do hereby grant and confirm to the 
church of the Holy Trinity of Dunfermline, for ever, all 
the under-mentioned possessions, which, through the 
piety of my &ther and mother, and my other prede- 
cessors, were granted to it, via. Pardusin, PeCnarcha, 
Petticorthin, Pethbalechin, Lavar, Bolgin, Shiram de 
Kircaladinet, Inveresc the lesser. The gifts of my 
brother Duncan, viz. two villas, named Luschar : The 
gifl of my brother Edgar, the farm of Oalald ; the 
gift of my brother Ethelred, Hales ; the gift of my 
brother Alexander, Primros, the farm of Gatemik, 
Pettonmarchin, Balcherui, Duninbemin, KeCh ; die 
gift of queen Sibilla, Beeth. These grants of my pre* 
decessors, with all their appendages and straight 
marches, I freely confirm to the foresaid chnrch for 
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eretm likewise Kingoren^ with its vppmAge^ ; 
Potty IiiTeresc the greater; together with themin 
and fiiherj of Smithton, and Crefbarriii, and the 
church of Infresc and Wymet ; Fotheros^ near St. 
Andrews; and Petbenach, with all their proper 
diTiaiont; and a carrucate of land at Petiokor. Besides, 
I giTe and grant for erer, with the consent of my son, 
earl Henrj, for the salyation of our souls, and those 
of our ancestors, Nethbren, with its pertinents ; and 
Balachristin, with Its proper dirisions, in meadow and 
pasture ; excepting the privilege which the Culdees 
were wont to possess ; with every thing justly per- 
taining to them, which were granted to the foresaid 
church,Ias a gif^ on the day it was dedicated. Besides I 
give to the foresaid church, one tenement in Berwick, 
another in £denburgh, another in Linlithcu, another 
in the burgh of Strivelin, and in the same town two 
diurches, and a carrucate of land, which is adjacent 
to the church; besides all the tythes of my lordships, in 
fruits, in animals, and fishes ; and likewise in money: 
and the tenth of my can, of all the property of Roger^ 
the presbyter ; on tlie same terms as he himself holds 
it : besides a mansion in the town of Dunfermlin, in 
free possession ; a tenth of the feu rent of the burgh ; 
together with the tenth of the mill ; and of all my 
lordships in Dunfermline ; and also a mansion in the 
burgh of Perth, and the church of that town; likewise 
a house belonging to the said church, and the tyths of 
my lordship there. All the forsaid gifts^I grant to 
the foresaid church, in free and quiet possession, in 
such manner as I possess my own lands, excepting the 
due exercise of my royal authority, for the public 
good, should the abbot, in his court, decide cases, wiA 
a disregard to justice. 

Dd 2 
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I likewise grant the eight part of all the judgemepti 
and fines of Fife and Fotberif ; and the tenth 6f li^ 
conofFifeaifdofFotherif; excepting the privilegetbi^ 
lodging to the abbade of Dankeld ; and also the tenth 
of all the ganle^ which are taken between Lammernmir 
and Tay ; besides the half of the skins and fat of all 
the beasts that are killed for the festirals atlStirling, ttid 
between the Forth and the Tay. I grant likewise, ihit 
they have in iny woeda^ every material necessary eithef 
for fuel or building, to be equally accessible by thdr 
servants as they are by mine. I wish likewise, that all 
the offerings at the high altar of this church may 
be freely possessed ; and of the seals, which ate taken 
at Kiiighorn, afler they are tythed, I grant that they 
should have the seventh ; and I likewise grant the 
tenth of the salt and of the iron, brought for my nse at 
Dunfermline. Further, my father and mother gave 
to the church of the Holy Trinity, the whole parish of 
Fbthriff, which I confirm. I likewise grant to the 
said church, as an elemoseenary gif^, the prq^erty of 
Aldestelle, and every thing justly pertaining to it 
This property in Berwic is conferred freely, and with 
quiet possession. 

Besides, I prohibit any one from taking any undue 
advantage, either over the lands or vassals belonging 
to the Holy Trinity ; as I also grant that all the bonds^ 
men of the foresaid church, which my father and 
mother, and my brethren gave to it, should be fairly 
restored, back to it ; as likewise all the fugitives, called 
Cumerlachi, from the time of king Edgar, until this 
day, with all their goods wherever they can be found; 
^d I strictly forbid their being unjustly detained. 
I grant also to the abbot and monks, that they retain 
all the peasants, with all their money, in whatever 
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ritdrj they were in on the landi, at the timm wheii 
y were transferretl and granted to the forasid 
ifdau I likewise give to the finresaid church, the 
th of aU my wild mares in File and Fothriff*. .1 
id to the abbot and«monks^ that they have, through^ 

my territories, the custom of all goods, sold 'to 
ply their necessary wants. Besides all id>ove 
itioned, I give and grant to the abbot and monks, 
t they receive, yearly, five merks of silver, fSwr the 
jCh^Lse of vestments, from the first ships that arrive 
Stirling, or Perth. I likewise grant to the said 
rch, the passage and ship uf Inncrkeithin ; such as 
Msess it in my lordship, on condition, that travellers 

messengers coming and going to and from me; 

the persons belonging to my court, and also of my 
$, shouUl have i'rce passage in that boat ; and if it 
aid, at any time happen, that any one of the above- 
itioued persons, should not be permitted a free 
iage, and the abbot hearing the complaint with- 
^ving redress ; that I myself shall have power to 
rect this, without any hindrance from the abbot 

monlvs. I also grant and enjoin to the said 
ich, that the abbot and monks sliall not give an» 
ir to any accusation, raised by the men on their 
ifories. I likewise grant to the foresaid church, 
tenth of my can at Clacmanan* The abbot and 
iks of tlie foresaid church shall have, throughout 
territory on this side of Lambremor, every week, 

skhi, and in the sixth week, two skins and t^o 
ts of the suet, and the sixth skin of the rams and 
bs. And I grant to the same church, the half part 
ly t3rthe of Ergaithcl and of Kentir, in every ^ ear in 
ich I myself shall receive the c^n : over and above 
.xed church with all the privileges^ which, through 
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the favour of God, it jAow possesses, and may in fiitore 
possess, I grant to be possessed in the vtmost tran- 
quillity ; and entirely free from any tuhjectioiiy « 
exaction, either secular or ecclesiastical, excepting only 
that canonical obedience, which, all over ^e world, 
every church owes to its mother. I idso grant Co the 
fore-mentioned church, a certain fishery at Perth, as 
freely and peaceably as I possess my own there^of whidi 
the well known rightsand privileges are to bemoalicaiv* 
fully observied, and preserved. We, who are present^ do 
hereby confirm to our successors ; and not only con* 
firm, but ordain, that if any one shall have the pre* 
sumption to oppose, in any manner, our decr ee, — w e 
let him to know that he is striving against the Saviour 
of the world himself; and unless he repent, he will be 
liable to eternal damnation ; and that God will blot him 
out from the book of life, who abstracts any thiiig IVom 
the rights of the foresaid church. Amen; fiat, fiat X. ego 
Robertus Sanctei Andree, episcopus confirmo. Z ego 
G. G. Dunkeld episcopus confirma X £go Andreas 
Katenensis, episcopus confirmo. X. Hujis etiam 
privilegii testes et assertores sunt, Walterus Oanoel* 
lariuse Duncan, comes. Hugo of Morvilla, Walteras 
de Lindesei, Robertus Avenal, Walterus Ridel ; Hcfw 
bertus, Camerarius, Nichol, Clericus, Alwynoa filins 
Arkil ; Ewen Marescall, Gallcolmis Macchumpethln 
Macbeth ; Mactorphin Menin filius ColbanL 
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StUykxUion to the Queenes Majibstie of her 
mfeftmeni of Dunfermling. 

Oar Soveraigne Lord and Estates of this present 
Parliament, ratifies and approves^ and for his Majestie 
and his Successours perpetually confirmes, the inf^ft- 
JDient made and granted by his Majestie to his Highnes 
dearest Spouse ANNA^ by the grace of God now 
Queen of Great Britain^ France^ and Ireland : and to 
the Heires lawfully gotten^ cm- to be gotten betwixt his 
Blajestie and his Highnes dearest Spouse foresaid: 
Whilks failyeing (as God forbid) to his Highnes Heires 
aii4 Successours whatsomever to the Crown of the 
Kingdome of Scotland^ of all and whole theMonasterie 
and abbacie of Dumfermling^ lyand on both sides of 
the water of Forth, containing all and sundrie the 
Lands, Lordships, Baronies, Milnes, Woods, Fishings, 
Mansions, Manor-places, Kirks, Teinds, Kirk-lands, 
Tenents, Tenen dries, service of free Tenents, Yairds, 
Orchards, Feu-mailles, Fermes, Kennes, Customes, 
Annual-rents, and others particularly and generally 
oonteined in the said infefbnent, proceeding upon the 
Resignation of Henry Pitcaime of that ilk, as Ckim- 
mendator of the said abbacie of Dumfermling for the 
time, with consent of the Convent thereof, in manner 
and t J the effect mentioned in the same infefUnent, 
whilks are thereby united, erected and incorporate in 
ane whole and free temporall Lordship, to be called in 
time coming, The Lordship of Dumfermling. To be 
halden of our Soveraigne Lord and his Successours, in 
free Blench, free-heritage, and free-Lordship forever^ 
for the yearly payment ui* Sex Shillings eight pemlies 
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money of this Realme of Scotland, yearlj, at the feu 
of Whitsonday, in name of Jilcnch-ferme if it bd 
asked allanerly, like as at more length is conteincd ii 
the said infeftmcnl under his Hi^hnes great teal, o 
the date at Linlithgow the seventh day of March 159S 
yeares^ and of his Highnes Reigne tlie 27- yeare 
With the Precept and instrument of Seasia follow- 
ing ihere-iipon, t(>:;ether with sundric infeftmenti 
either pa-t hy Kcsi^natinns or confirmatiens. Precepts 
u[>on Rstoiirs, or by Precopts of dare constat, gifts id 
OtDces, tacks of Teintls of L.auls, or other Teiiids 
wh:itsiin:ever, dispositions by forme of indenture, Coii» 
tract, cr iisiNi^nation of any yci'.rly dueties, rents» or 
connni.diiies, pcrt.aininfj and bekinging to the said 
Lordsliip of l)uinf»:?rmling and Pcitrimonic thereof^ of 
wiiatsomever dale or ddtes, tcp.onr or contents the 
sainine he of, cither already made, given, and granted, 
or that hereafter sliall happen to be made, given and 
granted to v.liatsomever person or persons, their heires 
and assigi'iaycs by our Soveraigne Lady as Lady of 
Dumfermling, with consent, assent and authorilie of 
our said Soveraigne Lord, her ^Majestie's dearest Bed- 
fellow, for his Highnes entrcise, and with advice, 
consent and assent of Alexander, Earle of Dumfermling 
Chancellour, Walter, Lord of Blcntyre, umwhyle 
Master John Lindesay of Balcarras, umwhyle Master 
James Elphingstoun of Innerochtie, Sir Thomai 
Hamilton of Byres, Knight Secretar, umwhyle 
Alexander Hay of Easter Kennet Clerk of Registtr 
for the time, and ]\Iaster Peter Young of Seatoun 
Elymoainar to his Majesty, or any foure of them her 
Maje-tie's Counsellours, nominate by our said Sorer- 
aigne Lord, with advice of the Estates of his Hif^hnes 
Parliament^ halden at J^dinburgh in the moneth of 
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July 1593^ yeares. Or with consent of sic other per- 
son or persons, nominate and placed as Counsellours 
to her Majesty, since the decease of any of the persons 
particularly above-named, or with consent of any 
others her Majestie's Counsellours who shall happen 
at any time hereafter to be nominate in place of the. 
persons above-named, either alreaily deceased, or that 
hereafter shall happen to decease, in manner and 
forme as is prescryved in the said act of Parliament, 
made in the said moneth of July 1593. yeares : In all 
and sundry points, passages, heads, articles, clauses, 
circumMStances and conditions whatsomever therein 
contained, after the formes and tenours thereof respec- 
tive in all points. And our said Soveraigne Lord and 
£states foresaids, wills and grants, declares, decerns 
and ordeins, that this prcbent Confirmation is and 
shall be als valiable, effectual and sufficient in all re- 
spects, as if the foresaids Infeftments, Charters, Precepts 
and Instruments of Seasine granted to our said Sover-^ 
aigne Lady of the said whole Lordship of Dumferm- 
ling, together witli the other Infeftments, Precepts, 
Gifts of Offices, Tacks, Indentures, Contracts, Assig- 
natioms^ and others above-written, either already made, 
given and granted by her AJajestie, with consent, 
assent authoritie and advice foresaid, to any person 
or persons, conteining disposition, tack, gift, or other 
right of the said Lordship and Patrimonie of Dun- 
fermling, or any part of the samine were at length 
word by word ingrossed hereintill. 
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Dunfermline JDratatnff Acadexmf^ 

Sbvbbal years 9ti^, the improvement and increaae of 
the Damask Manufacture, in Dunfermline, wa* ma" 
terially retarded by the want of a sufficient number 
of Pattern Drawers ; the whole trade depending OB 
the labours of a very few individuals. To remed/ 
this defect, in 1825, it was suggested by one of the 
manufacturers, that a Drawing Academy might bs 
established for the purpose of educating a number oT 
young men in the true principles of the art. ' This 
rational and well conceived plan met with the decided 
approbation of all the principal manufacturers, and of 
the honourable Board of Trustees, for the encourage* 
ment of manufactures &c. in Scotland, who gave 
every encouragement to so laudable an undertaking. 

Accordingly, early in 1826, the plan having been 
laid down, the Academy was founded under the 
following leading regulations >— Drawing, in all its 
branches, to be taught, gratis, to a limited number of 
young men, (all weavers if possible,) for the main 
purpose of improving the patterns of the damask 
manufacture. The master to be elected by the sub* 
scribers : his salary to be paid, partly f^om a fund 
raised by them, and deposited in the bank, and part* 
ly by a grant from the Board of Trustees, deduded 
from the premiums given, annually, for the encoun^ge* 
ment of the damask manufactures in Scotland* 

The plan being thus fairly consolidated, the sob* 
scribers, with an openness worthy of such an institiB- 
tioQ, advertised for a master ; when upwards of thirty 
candidates, from different parts of England and 
Scotland, applied for the situation. 
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>iding firmly by the public and independent 
iples on which they had set out, the subscribers, 
a cautious and most scrutinizing examination^ 
acted throughout by the most unbending im- 
ftlity, unanimously elected a master, who being 
>ved of by the board of trustees, the Academy 
opened on the 17th July, 1826. 

be pupils, thirty-seven in number^ (noounated by 
abscribers according to the extent of their 8ub« 
don) being generally ignorant of the simplest 
enta of drawing, little more was attempted the 
5rear than grounding them in the first principles, 
ded on perspective and light and shade ; which 
es, though apparently dry and fatiguing, were 
!cuted by them with an industrious cheerfulness, 
urable to themselves, and gratifying to their 
ler. 

le drawings exhibited to the subscribers, at their 
annual meeting, gave decided pleasure and 
action ; and having since been submitted to the 
K:tion of theBoard ofTru8tees,they have expressed 
approbation, and that, in their opinion, they gave 
promise of future excellence. 

ithout wishing to elevate or depress the hopes of 
riendsof the institution, we may justly infer, that— 
e present public gentlemanly spirit continues to 
ctheproceedingsofits committees,*thesame enthu- 
1 animates its master,— and the like good conduct 
n its pupils,— the result, to say the least, will 
fy all interested, that no probable effort has been 
ected to obtain the proposed object. We speak 
lously, well knowing the delicate habits of the 
t now under cultivation; tender even hi its native 
much more care and cherishing will it require when 
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it may be considered as an exotic : hetHdes, anoCber 
prominent feature in this art is^ that of its being ex4 
ceedingly slow in its growth^ and as often retarded by 
the impatience of the pupils^ as by utter indifferenoeb 

The fine arts of drawing and paintings lilce all othet 
pursuits founded on truth and the love of excellency 
yield the richest product by calm determined parpoiB^ 
and never tiring laboun 

We have been^ perhaps^ a little too diffuse in our 
note on this subject ; but we think the importance of 
the Institution, to the staple trade of Dunfbrmline^ 
gives it an entire claim to our notice i and it is our 
hope and earnest wish^ that the Academy may 
endure and flourish as it deserves ;9— that it maj 
ever preserve the same liberal vieiv of the art iC 
now holds ; and though its avowed object is to 
promote the purposes of trade, yet, as no limit is fixed 
to the improvement of the students^ in prosecuting 
even the highest departments of the art, should the 
Dunfermline Academy be so fortunate as to produce 
(in the words of the committee) a " Wilkie or an 
Allan/' such geniuses will be kindly hailed as its 
brightest ornaments. 

Present Commitiee of ManagemenU 

JMessrs James Hunt, President, 
Alexander Robertson^ 
James Kerr, 
Andrew Peebles, 
James Inolis, 

J. Mathbwson, Secretary 8^ Tretuurer, 
John Campbell. Master, 
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New Machine Jcv. Waning Damask. 

Ifk the accQtent of th6 Hneh-tradc^ fbhnerljr givtfft m 
tbis werk> it atKs omitted to mentioii jk most impo^ 
Unt improvement in the nianufactirizig of Damttk 
clqth in this town i ^hicb consists of a l<f eir Mac&tiie 
J#itely introduced into the trade. By ia simple and 
siilg^Diotts method the patterns are.put on cords, which 
aire so arranged as to be wroaght by a machine placed 
4»p the. loom, whereby the cumbersome And expeorive 
syste^ of cordage is done away with^ the weaver can 
wprk with more facility and ease> and the paittem is 
yjf.ypfra up much more correctly ; besides being more 
.Crt^^civt to the health of the operative. Having no 
Ai[|$vii>g above his head; all these operatioilis bein|^ done 
under the loom in the new plan^ Another and import 
Jtvnt fieatiire of this machine is^ the fiicility with which 
Ik pattern can be changied : instead of tai^ng a weaver 
tlay«» and in extensive patteme, weeks, to make an alter- 
AlioDj a change can now be made in a £ew hours. 

From the depressed state of the trade, the new 
niachines have not yet been much adopted ; but with a 
revival of business we have no doubt they will gradu- 
ally, supersede the old system, and tend much to 
improve the elegance and beauty of the manufacture. 
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The Queen* i Amty. 

Thibi 28 in the peuesnon of James Hun^ esq. at 
Logie, a cabinet of very curious workmaiyship, whidi 
has commonly been called by this name. It is of 
walnut-tree^ finely polished^ and ornamented with a 
variety of classical figures^ carved in the most in- 
genious manner. It was brought from Uenmark^ by 
Anne^ queen of James VI. Its height is about nx 
feet, its width about five, and its depth between two 
and three. The base is nearly six inches high, and 
formed of a double cornice of alternate filled tonu, 
and ovolo mouldings. On this are placed.three iphinxei^ 
in a sitting posture, about eighteen inches in height 
Higher up the cabinet there are two drawers, whidi 
occupy its whole breadth, where are plaoed three 
griffins with expanded wings, in aUo relievo, comport- 
ing with the position of the sphinxes below. The upper 
. division has, perhaps, been intended for a wardrobe. It 
has two folding doors ; here is carved a figure eighteen 
inches high, having on his bead a basket loaded with 
various fruits, which he supports with one handt while 
the other upholds a drapery of fruits thrown around the 
body ; at each extremity is placed a male figure, re- 
presenting sylvan deities; they are crowned with 
fruit, and of the same height as the centre figure; and 
in alto relievo. The pannellings on the folding*doon 
are very rich and diversified ; in the centre of one is 
the fignre of a Neread ; and on the other that of 
Neptune on his throne of conch-shell, and holding 
aloft his trident. The top of the cabinet is 
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v»\xh an entablature and. cornice^ richly ornamented. 
Some of the figures^ in particular one of them^ are 
grossly indelicate^ and bespeak the gothic taste of the 
country in that age. The execution of all the orna- 
ments possesses the highest merits and the cabinet, 
on the whole, is a very fine antique. 
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BRRATA. 

f 

Pa^ 98. line 18. for kuter^ read later* 

41. note, for Caledoniiy read Caledonia* 

76. line 24. read, how dudaciout toever^ or by any oppotu 

tUm^ however^ ttrong and protractedm 
l&J. note, for emerted, read knmened* 
171. line 6. for teckoned^ read reckoned* 
206. line 16. for William^ read George. 
213. line 7* for nine hundred^ read a thoutand^ 
221. line 28. for James^ read Andrew, 
254. line 33. for southern, read northern* 
284. line 33. for Devon-hank^ read ^6i{f^t/A 



POSTSCRIPT. 

The author very much regrets, that, owing to an 
oversight , the rev. Peter Chalmers was omitted to be men- 
tioned (in page 140.) as one of the Vice-presidents of 
the Mechanics* Institution ; and the more especiaJIy, as 
that gentleman gave two gratuitous lectures to the 
Institution. He has likewise gratefully to acknowledge 
himself indebted to the same gentleman, for the account 
of laying the foundation-stone of the New Church (of 
which he was an eye-witness,) described, from page 
98 to J 06; which account was kindly communicated 
to the author in 1819, when he published "Dunfermline 
Abbey," and which description has been transferred to 
this work. The author also avails himself of this 
notice, to correct a mistatement in page 126, where it 
is mentioned, that the ministers of the parish have each 
fifty pounds sterling, besides their income in grain. 
This, he is informed, on the best authority, is not 
the case. 
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